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A CENTRAL BANK WITH BRANCHES, OR A 
SYSTEM OF REAL RESERVE BANKS— 
WHICH WOULD BEST SUIT OUR 
NEEDS AND CONDITIONS? 


HILE we believe that the root of 
our banking and currency diffi- 
culties is to be found in inflation of the 
paper currency and in the inflation of 
bank credit, and that there will be no 
permanent or adequate improvement un- 
til this fact is recognized and effectually 
dealt with, we realize fully, and have 
pointed out for many years, that the 
question of bank reserves is hardly less 
important, and that our banking ma- 
chinery, and our reserve banks espe- 
cially, should be overhauled and made 
to fit the needs of the times. 
Two or three ways of doing this 
have been suggested: 


First, by a central bank of issue, 
modeled to some extent on the great 
European institutions. 

Second, by some form of district as- 
sociation among the banks, resulting in 
more or less centralization of authority. 

Third, this Magazine has suggested 
that the existing reserve banks be im- 
proved so that they might be equipped 
to fulfill the real functions of reserve 
institutions. 


Probably all who have given thought 
to these proposals would readily con- 
cede that if an institution like the Bank 
of France could be established and 
naintained in this country, and pro- 
vided it would be as efficient here as the 
French institution has been in that coun- 


try, no better solution of our banking 
problem could be found. 

It may be that this result is attain- 
able, but there are some good grounds 
for doubt. ; 

In the present state of opinion with 
regard to currency and banking mat- 
ters, could a charter be obtained for 
a central bank with anything like the 
powers such an institution should have 
if it is really to be an efficient aid to 
commerce and industry? 

That this is a real difficulty may easily 
be ascertained by the disclaimers put 
forth by those who propose a central 
bank. They ‘tell you invariably that 
they do not mean to have an institution 
like the great central banks of Europe. 
What they propose is “‘a modified cen- 
tral bank,” or “a central bank of lim- 
” ete., ete. This hedging in- 
dicates a proper conception of the rough 
road the central bank will have to travel. 

The probabilities are that if a char- 
ter for a central bank can be obtained 
at all, it will be shorn of several of the 
privileges essential to its effectual work- 
ing. This will follow in conformity to 
political prejudices and to the hostility 
arising from jealousy on the part of the 
existing banks. 

And even could a satisfactory charter 
be obtained, what guaranty have we that 
it will outlast the short life of a single 
Administration? 


ited scope, 
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No student of American banking his- 
tory can have failed to note the ease 
with which successful political attacks 
can be stirred up against the banks. 

Let us suppose that the session of 
Congress that has recently convened 
should pass a bill for the chartering of 
a central bank, and that President Tart 
should sign it. After March 4 there 
will be an important change in the 
political complexion of Congress, the 
House becoming Democratic and the 
Senate at least “insurgent.” 

Does anybody suppose that under 
these changed political conditions the 
new bank would escape attack? Why, 
the Democratic majority would no doubt 
consider it a bounden duty to destroy 
an institution set up by its rival “as a 
means of perpetuating plutocracy.” 
Should the Senate take a similar view, 
and pass a bill repealing the bank’s 
charter, President Tart would no doubt 
veto the bill, but nevertheless great 
harm would have been done the new 
bank by the attack upon it, and the pos- 
sibility of more success next time. 

The national banks are free from 
these attacks, because there are so many 
of them, with widespread local connec- 
tions. 

But a single big bank will almost 
certainly encounter them. 

Furthermore, no one knows exactly 
how a central bank would work here, 
even could it be established under the 
most favorable conditions. 

The extent of our territory is vastly 
greater than that of most of the Eu- 
ropean countries having central banks. 

Besides, the central banks of Europe, 
within the borders of their own country, 
have to deal with a few hundred banks 
Here there are nearly 25,000 
independent banks. 

Nor are the habits of business men, 


at most. 


and of the banks, like those in Europe, 


and even the commercial paper upon 
which the banking business depends is 
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not like that the European banks are 
accustomed to handle. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
however, which are real and not imag- 
inary—a central bank might be estab- 
lished and might work with a consider- 
able degree of success. 

It is a grave question, however, and 
one which the advocates of a central bank 
should carefully consider, whether it is 
wise to run the risk of the dangers we 
have indicated. Banking and credit 
operations are extremely sensitive to 
attack, even to the possibility of it. A 
central bank once established and in 
operation would soon assume tremendous 
importance in the economic life of the 
nation. Successful political attack upon 
it, or the threat of it, could not fail to 
be disastrous to the business interests of 
the country. 

It would be an ill beginning of the 
work for bettering our banking ma- 
chinery by setting up a big machine 
liable to be smashed at the first oppor- 
tunity, with immeasurable damage to 
banking and to business generally. 

If a central bank, for the reasons 
stated, would become a menace to busi- 
ness stability, we should deliberate very 
carefully before seeking to establish 
such an institution here, however suc- 
cessful it may have been on foreign soil. 

The second plan of banking reform, 
mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, seeks to gain the desired cohe- 
sion of our disjointed banking units by 
an organization of some kind that would 
unite the banks of each district for their 
common welfare and protection. 

A union of this character seems highly 
desirable, and that it would accomplish 
tremendous good if formed and con- 
ducted on the right lines, can hardly 
be questioned. 

Is it practicable? We do not know. 
This much may be said. The intense 
individualism of the banks appears to 
be giving way to a considerable extent 
in favor of closer codperation. This has 
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heen due in part to the necessities of the 
situation as emphasized in the panics of 
i893 and 1907. It has been due, also, 
very largely to the more intimate asso- 
ciation of bankers in their national and 
State associations, breaking down many 
f the traditions and prejudices of the 
past. 

- Bankers are working together now 
‘or their common good as they never 
were working before. 

If a practicable method of coédpera- 
ion could be devised, democratic in 
‘orm, that would centralize banking au- 
ihority for laudable purposes, the weak- 
nesses of our whole banking system 
might soon be rendered harmless. 

But while admitting that the central 
bank plan and the plan of district or- 
ganization both contain many excellent 
possibilities, it will be seen that the 
adoption of either plan involves the cre- 
ation of a new piece of machinery with 
which the bankers of the present day 
are not familiar. 

They may, in time, be willing to 
adopt this new machinery; but that they 
will do so in the near future, may well 
be questioned. 

Should this view prove correct, does 
any way yet remain open for remedying 
the weaknesses of our banking system? 

We believe the answer must be de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. 

What are the weaknesses referred to? 
It would require too much space to dis- 
cuss them all, but a few of the more 
obvious may be pointed out. 

1.—Lack of adequate capital equip- 
ment, especially upon the part of the 
reserve banks. 

2.—The absence of any institutions 
properly fitted to perform reserve func- 
tions, 

3.—Lack of coéperation among the 
banks. 

The want of sufficient capital on the 
part of most of the banks is one of the 
greatest sources of banking inflation. 
Banks are creating credits out of all 
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proportion to their means of making 
these credits good. A study of the 
Reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, showing the relative ratio of de- 
posits to capital for a series of years, 
will establish the truth of this asser- 
tion. We have seen the statement of a 
bank (of course, not a national bank) 
whose capital was $5,000 and deposits 
$140,000! 

A mere increase of capital, however, 
would not be wholly effectual, although 
it would do some good. But it is neces- 
sary that, whatever their capital may be, 
the banks should limit their deposit lia- 
bilities to some conservative ratio of 
If they will not do this vol- 
untarily, legislation may be necessary, 
and some States have already limited 
the deposit liability to a certain propor- 
tion of capital. 

This tendency to multiply credit ob- 
ligations without much regard to capital 
is not confined to our banks. The banks 
of Great Britain have been criticised 
recently by no less an authority than 
Sir R. H. Ineuis Paterave for a sim- 
ilar tendency. 

But if this inadequacy of capital in 
proportion to deposit liabilities works 
harm among the smaller banks, it is a, 
source of far 
with the reserve banks. 

The capital of nearly every one of 
our reserve banks is pitifully inadequate. 

Reserve banks, by the very magnitude 
of their credit obligations, the payment 
of which may be demanded at any mo- 
ment, ought to have a very large cap- 
ital. It is incumbent upon them also to 
hold heavier reserves than are required 
of other banks. This they can not wetl 
do without adequate capital. 

Taking up the second obvious defect 
in our banking system—the lack of any 
banks properly equipped for perform- 
ing reserve functions, we come upon 
what seems to us one of the things of 
greatest importance. 

With the experiences of 1893 and 


capital. 


more serious weakness 
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1907 so fresh in our minds, no one 
would claim that the reserve banks of 
the country are properly fulfilling their 
functions. 

The reserve banks made a _ heroic 
struggle in both these crises, and did all 
they could to relieve the situation, but 
they broke down under the strain and 
had to suspend payment to a consider- 
able extent. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
weaknesses of the reserve banks. That 
they are actual and not imaginary every 
banker in the country knows by experi- 
ence. 

To make the reserve banks what they 
should be, their capital and reserve must 
be largely increased. They must have 
the power, under proper regulations, to 
employ their credit in the form of note 
issues, and a way must be found to dis- 
entangle the reserve banks from the un- 
certainties of the stock market and make 
them what their name implies—a reserve 
of strength to the entire banking and 
commercial system of the country. 

And it must never be forgotten that 
a wise use of reserve power implies the 
ability to check expansion, and to hold 
in abeyance a lending capacity, whether 
in the form of notes or other credits, 
for use in time of need. 

As the final obvious defect in 
banking system, we have mentioned lack 
of coéperation among the banks. This 
has been discussed at some length al- 
ready, and little remains to be said in 
But whether we have 


our 


regard to it. 
a central bank, or a system of reserve 
banks, this codperation is essential to 
the safety of our banking system. The 
banks and not 
against each other. 


To double or treble the present cap- 


must pull together 


ital requirements of the reserve banks, 


and to double their reserves, would 
seem to be the immediate duty of Con- 
gress. 


The reserve city banks should also be 
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required to hold all their reserves in 
their own vaults. 

Reserve banks, under proper regula- 
tions, should be authorized to issue 
credit notes. 

The reserve banks should be regu- 
lated by legislation so as to get them 
out of the stock market. 

To compensate the reserve banks for 
keeping larger reserves, some conces- 
sions should be made to them, in the 
form of reduced taxation or otherwise. 

These suggestions call for absolutely 
no new banking machinery. They sim- 
ply require that the existing banks be 
properly equipped to perform the func- 
tions that reserve banks must perform 
if we are to escape a repetition of the 
disasters of 1893 and 1907. 

This would not be setting up a spe- 
cial privileged class of banks. The 
necessary amendments to the National 
Banking Act for carrying these pro- 
posals into effect would, of course, ap- 
ply to all banks in the central reserve 
and reserve cities. 

Nor need these changes seriously in- 
terfere with existing banking relations, 
for if thought preferable, the increased 
capital requirements could be limited to 
banks that desire to carry reserve ac- 
counts. Other banks in the reserve and 
central reserve cities might retain their 
present capital, if they desired to do so. 

We have said elsewhere that, in our 
opinion, inflation of currency and credit 
was the chief cause of our present bank- 
ing and financial difficulties. 

Inflation of the currency may be 
stopped by the discontinuance of the 
issue of bond-secured bank notes. We 
already have $700,000,000 of this form 
of Government paper money, not based 
upon coin, but upon the public debt. 
Such bank notes as are required here- 
after should be supported by a coin 
reserve of one-half or one-third, and 
subject to daily commercial redemption. 

The improvements in our banking ma- 
chinery suggested above call for very 








slight modifications of the present 
Banking Law. They do not require the 
ereation of a central bank or anything 
else new to our present banking system. 
They can be carried out by taking the 
existing banks just as they are, and by 
very slight changes in the National 
Banking Act adapting these banks to 
perform the duties they must fulfill if 
the banking and commercial structure is 
to be saved from going through experi- 
ences like those of 1893 and 1907. 

The feasibility and practicability of a 
central bank may well be challenged. 

Will anybody deny that our reserve 
banks can be, and ought to be, adequate- 
ly equipped to perform the functions re- 
serve banks should perform? 

Were they so equipped, is there any 
doubt about their ability to meet our pe- 
culiar banking and financial needs 
equally well as a central bank could do? 


THE SOIL AS A BANK 


REFERENCE was made recently to 
the highly valuable work being 
carried on by the State bankers’ associa- 
tions of the country. It was stated also 
that many of the valuable papers and 
addresses presented at the conventions 
of these association did not deal with 
purely banking matters, but included 
topics of wide general interest to the 
community, and concerned bankers only 
as a part of the community. An excel- 
lent example of a paper of this charac- 
ter is address 
Group Four of the Illinois Bankers’ As- 
sociation by Professor Cyrizr G. Hop- 
Kins of the University of Illinois. His 
subject was, “The Soil as a Bank.” 
Many misguided persons have used 
the soil as a bank in which to bury their 
money for safe-keeping. And despite 
the gtewth in the number of banks and 


found in an before 


the greater safety afforded by them in 


~ 
‘ 


caring for money and valuables, many 
persons yet continue to use the soil as a 
bank. 

Of course, it was not to a use of 
this character that Professor Hopkins 
referred in his address on “The Soil 
as a Bank.” He dealt with the subject 
of agriculture as affected by present- 
day farming methods, and began by 
saying: 

“T could not give you any better il- 
lustration regarding the soil and its 
function than to consider the soil as a 
bank in which we may have a fair bank 
account and can withdraw from it only 
a small percentage each year of what it 
contains.” 


Now, we believe that Professor Hop- 
KINs is entirely right in saying that the 
average farmer thinks quite too much of 
what he can get out of the land, and far 
too little of what he must put into it. 
To quote: 


“At the present time, I think there is 
a bill before the United States Congress 
asking for a bond issue of $20,000,000 
for extending the irrigation projects in 
the West. It is in harmony with the 
whole movement in this country 
ploitation. ‘That is the factor we have 
worked in the United States. If there 
is any land anywhere, let us exploit it 
and get out of it what is in it. This is 
what the American calls ‘development.’ 
But do you suppose you could get a 
bond issue of $20,000,000 passed for 
the restoration of the fertility of mil- 
lions of acres of abandoned land around 
Washington and all along the Atlantic 
coast?) Why-not? All that those lands 
need is to put back into the soil the 
stuff out of which our crops are made. 


ex- 


* * * * * * 


“Not all farmers and landowners 
have trained minds, you know. They 
are trained on other lines. They know 
the art of agriculture, but do you know 
what the art of agriculture consists of ? 
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It consists in working the land for all 
that is in it. That is American agri- 
culture. Working the land for all there 
is in it. And when it is worked out, go 
and get some more land. Take in land 
somewhere. ‘Go West, young man.’” 

But the advice, “Go West, young man,” 
does not now have the meaning that it 
did in GreEtey’s time. The “West” in 
that sense no longer exists. There are 
no more large bodies of fertile watered 
land waiting only to be tickled with the 
plow to yield abundant stores of grain. 

As the consumption of food stuff in 
this country now equals ninety per cent. 
of our production, and with the popula- 
tion increasing relatively much faster 
than the production of food supplies, 
Professor Hopxtns does not exaggerate 
when he states that the maintenance of 
the productive power of our land is the 
most fundamental problem that con- 
fronts the American people. 

The grains and grasses grown on the 
farms, and which, of course, comprise 
the principal materials for fattening the 
cattle, hogs and sheep that make up so 
important a part of our food products, 
require certain chemical elements for 
their vitality. These elements, in large 
part, exist in the soil itself and some of 
them in practically inexhaustible quan- 
tities. Others must be supplied by crop 
rotation or by the use of artificial ferti- 
lizers. Professor Hopkins says that 
some of the Illinois farmers, and we 
suppose the same might be said of the 
farmers of other States, “take 120 
pounds of nitrogen out in a crop of 
corn, then they grow another crop of 
corn and take out 100 pounds more, and 
then they take out fifty pounds in a 
crop of oats of this element of nitrogen, 
and then they grow a little clover and 
plow it under next spring and add 
twenty pounds of nitrogen, and then 
they come back and repeat their rota- 
tion; and they wonder after awhile why 
their land gets less productive.” In 
other words, they are trying to with- 
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draw from their “bank”—the soil— 
more than they are willing to put 
into it. 

The result of a policy of this charac- 
ter has been seen in certain parts of the 
Atlantic seaboard, where much of the 
soil has become unproductive through 
exhaustion of the plant-sustaining ele- 
ments and many farms have been aban- 
doned. France, a country of much 
older civilization, keeps up the produc- 
tivity of its soil through a scientific sys- 
tem of fertilization. 

How wasteful our present policy is 
may be learned from what Professor 
Hopkins says in regard to our treat- 
ment of phosphate rock: 


“The average of five of the most ex- 
tensive types of soil in Illinois shows 
1,050 pounds of phosphorus in two mil- 
lion pounds of surface soil, which repre- 
sents an acre of land seven inches deep. 
And a one hundred bushel crop of corn 
takes twenty-three pounds of phosphor- 
us out of the land. Why should we 
not know those quantitative facts? 

“At the present time we are exporting 
from this country more than a million 
tons of the highest-grade phosphate 
rock that we have, more than a million 
tons of a material that contains the only 
element of plant food that we have ever 
got to buy in Illinois. We are shipping 
it out of the United States, and what do 
we get for it? We get less than five 
million dollars at the mines, and if ap- 
plied to our own soils, it would be worth 
to us and to our children not five mil- 
lions, but a thousand million dollars for 
the production of wheat to feed our 
own people in the oncoming generation 
of Americans.” * * * 

“T do not know that you ever have 
thought of the fact that Tennessee is 
only thirty-five miles from Illinois; and 


yet we are shipping from west central 
Tennessee, within 150 miles of Illinois, 
our best phosphate one thousand miles 
to the Atlantic, three thousand miles 
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across the water and carrying it hun- 
dreds of miles inland for the improve- 
ment of European soil.” 


Taking out of the soil more of the 
elements of plant life than are put 
back will result, wherever the soil itself 
does not contain these elements in suffi- 
cient quantities, in impoverishment of 
the soil, and ultimately in individual 
and national poverty. 

No doubt the lessening of our farm 
products in proportion to population has 
been due to some extent to the drift 
from the farms citywards, but it has 
also been due to this impoverishment of 
the soil to which Professor Hopxrns so 
strikingly invites our attention. 

This is a problem that concerns every 
business man, and it concerns bankers 
especially, for the solvency of their in- 
stitutions in many instances must be 
dependent upon the continued pros- 
perity of American agriculture. 

It seems to us that to the considera- 
tion of problems like this the bankers 
may address themselves with great prac- 
tical benefit to themselves and to the 
whole people. 


USING THE PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
THE CENTRAL BANK 
PROPAGANDA 


FORTUNATE are those individuals 
who can propagate their theories of 
reform at the public expense. 
The central bank scheme, which until 
a year or so ago was discussed only by 
college professors and other doctri- 
naires, and was really regarded as a 
corpse whom no one thought necessary 
to attack, suddenly showed signs of life, 
and finally sprang to its feet with some 
show of vitality. Whence came the ani- 
mating force? We do not know. One 
of the friends of a central bank said 
that if he had a hundred thousand dol- 


lars he could carry the scheme through. 
Was this modest sum raised? If so, 
who contributed it? The scholars and 
financial doctrinaires who are never 
known to give up anything except ad- 
vice as to how the banking and financial 
systems of the country should be con- 
ducted? Or was it those wealthy, 
benevolent, philanthropic gentlemen who 
are to be the principal owners of the 
central bank’s stock, and to be satisfied 
with a return of four per cent. on their 
investment, taking their real profits on 
the side by the manipulation of the vast 
sums of money the little country banks 
will pour into the central bank’s maw? 

Whoever made the initial contribu- 
tions to start the central bank campaign, 
they were soon relieved of the painful 
necessity of giving up cash for a cause 
so dear to their hearts. 

With the disinterestedness that char- 
acterizes all their actions, they kindly 
shifted this responsibility over to the 
broad shoulders of “Uncle Sam,” the 
gentleman of the long whiskers, who is 
entirely too ingenuous ever to suspect 
-how he is being worked by the philan- 
thropic gentlemen of Wall Street. 

As soon as the Monetary Commission 
began to issue its fulminations showing 
us the beauties of the European bank- 
ing systems, it at once became apparent 
to the observant what a clever and cun- 
ning scheme had been devised to edu- 
cate the country in favor of a central 
bank, with the Government footing the 
bills for carrying on this educational 
campaign. 

The publications of the Monetary 
Commission are cleverly and cunningly 
devised to bolster up the central bank 
scheme. This renders them practically 
worthless from a purely scientific stand- 
point. 
umes simply attempt to prove what they 
already believe. And even the inves- 


The authors of the several vol- 


tigations, though having about them an 
air of candor and disinterestedness, 
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really are cleverly-arranged devices for 
bringing out facts favorable to the cen- 
tral bank scheme. 

It is entirely legitimate for anybody 
to print and publish his views in favor 
of a central bank, if he is willing to pay 
for such literature, or if he can persuade 
the friends of the central bank scheme 
to contribute their funds for the en- 
lightenment of the public. 

But it is not legitimate for the funds 
of the Treasury to be thus expended, 
and we hope that a stop will soon be 
put to this misuse of the people’s money. 


FASTENING THE GREENBACKS 
PERMANENTLY UPON THE 
COUNTRY 


NNOUNCEMENT was made re- 

cently of the purpose of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury to split the green- 

backs up into denominations of one and 

two dollars, the bulk of these bills now 

outstanding being in denominations of 
five and ten dollars. 

The justification for this step may 
be sought in the real or supposed de- 
mand for more small bills. But it looks 
very much like an attempt to fasten the 
greenbacks permanently upon the coun- 
try’s circulation—a device to avoid deal- 
ing squarely with this troublesome ele- 
ment in the currency when the Monetary 
Commission’s central bank scheme comes 
out. Possibly, this putting of the green- 
backs into small denominations repre- 
sents a fear upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment that these notes may again be- 
come a menace to the Treasury, and it 
is better to have them cut up in small 
pieces and absorbed in the general cir- 
culation than to leave them in large 
denominations easily available for with- 
drawing gold from the Treasury’s 
stock. This policy may prove well 
enough, providing the whole mass of 


silver certificates now in hand-to-hand 
circulation should not prove redundant 
and begin to press upon the gold re- 
serve when the greenbacks once enter 
into competition with the silver certifi- 
cates as a circulating medium in the 
channels of retail trade. 

Very little water poured into a cup 
already almost full will cause it to over- 
flow. And very few greenbacks thrown 
into the channels of a circulation verg- 
ing on redundancy may cause trouble. 
Perhaps Secretary MacVeacu may be 
able to change the denominations so 
gradually as to avoid this. 

As was shown’in the crisis of 1893, 
the greenbacks contain potent elements 
of danger. They are unlike a gold cer- 
tificate which, when once redeemed, is 
not paid out again until an equivalent 
amount of gold is received, and they are 
not backed by 100 per cent. of gold, as 
are the gold certificates. 

At present, owing to the large in- 
crease of gold in the Treasury and in 
general circulation, the greenbacks are 
far less of a menace than they were in 
1893, although even now they are not 
But 
they are an anomaly in our currency. 
They are no longer necessary, and 
should either be disposed of altogether 
or converted into gold certificates. 

Of course, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not responsible for the con- 


without mischievous possibilities. 


tinued existence of the greenbacks as a 


The 


part of the country’s circulation. 
law does not permit him to reduce the 


Doubt- 


present volume of these notes. 
less, in changing a portion of the green- 
backs into smaller denominations, he 
has acted from a sense of public duty, 
in the light of experience. But it may 
be considered unfortunate that a policy 
has been adopted which would seem to 
fasten the greenbacks permanently 
upon the paper circulation of the 
United States. 





BANK ATMOSPHERE 


By Herbert G. Stockwell 


A MAN stood on the steps of a bank 
A waiting for a friend with whom 
'e had an engagement. Looking to- 
vards the bank he saw in large gold 
etters and figures on the window, “Cap- 
tal $500,000, Surplus $500,000, United 
states Depository.”” This sign could be 
een plainly across the street, and, in 
‘act, could hardly have escaped the at- 
cention of any one glancing in the di- 
rection of the bank for some distance 
ip and down the street. 

Among the people passing in and out 
of the bank’s front door he recognized 
some friends whom he knew might have 
used a bank nearer to their several 
places of business, and he wondered 
why they had come, some actually past 
their nearby bank, to deposit their 
money in this one. 

On the street at the same moment, he 
noticed other men passing by the bank, 
and he knew that they were doing busi- 
ness with banks further away. 

Why do men travel squares—yes, 
even miles, away from one bank to de- 
posit their money in another? Perhaps 
this running about is desirable but it 
would be interesting to know who is 
benefited. 

Human reasoning of the average man 
is not scientifically conducted. We are 
all affected more than we know, by the 
little things of life; so many different 
causes, big and little, can easily be as- 
signed to a man’s selection of a bank; 
some purely accidental, while others no 
doubt are the results of careful thought 
and premeditated action. 


A QuEsTION oF ATMOSPHERE. 


All banks suffer in popularity to a 
greater or less degree through the un- 
natural, not to say uncanny, mystery 
surrounding the business itself. An 
atmosphere more or less agreeable is 
associated with every bank. To the 
quality of the atmosphere permeating 
the bank, outside and inside, may be at- 
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tributed a large proportion, at least in 
number, of its deposits. 

The outside appearance of many 
banking houses has more of the appear- 
ance of a jail than that of any other 
recognized type of structure. Money 
must be safely guarded. Superfluous 
bolt and bar does not add to the secur- 
ity, yet it does detract from the attrac- 
tiveness of the place in which we must 
do business. 

Men of large business and affairs are 
not affected by the appearance of a 
bank or its atmosphere to the same ex- 
tent as are the men or women of average 
business or means. The important busi- 
ness men possess a force of their own 
which counteracts and sometimes entire- 
ly overcomes the effect of the bank 
mystery. 

When such a state of mind is reached 
the business man knows that the bank 
officers are living, breathing human 
beings, whose character, habits, im- 
pulses and brains are similar to those of 
men in any other calling in life. 

But the man of small affairs does neat 
so often or so readily come into close 
personal relation with the officers of the 
bank. When-he goes in the banking 
room to deposit his money or cash a 
check, his eyes are filled with the cage- 
like appearance of everything. Clerks 
are working in steel cages, and they 
peek out at him through tiny windows, 
sometimes with a word, but more often 
without—and sometimes the word is not 
too pleasantly spoken. The atmosphere 
is different from that of other business 
places. 


Tue Prison Aspect. 


When you go into a store to purchase 
anything, you see the wares piled up on 


shelves and. in cases. You are invited 

to look at and feel of them. You can 

see the business as it goes on and can 

realize that when you buy an article of 

merchandise, the merchant is collecting 
783 
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from you something more than the cost 
to him. The object of the business and 
the means by which a profit is created 
are obvious to anyone; everything is 
familiar, and we have no uneasiness; 
but how a bank makes money cannot be 
so readily discovered from the outside 
of the steel-grated counters. Of course, 
money must be well protected from 
burglar raids, but we cannot help feel- 
ing that if banks looked less like prisons, 
we would be more cheerful while in- 
side. 

As mist from the sea is dispelled by 
the sun so is this unnatural atmosphere 
of the bank melted and dissolved by the 
big-hearted officials of the bank when 
you have come into close association 
with them. Once you have gained their 
confidence and friendship, the bank 
takes on an entirely different aspect. 
You see it in another light! 

It would be good for business men if 
they could get better acquainted with 
bank men. Nothing would so quickly 
dissipate the last vestige of unfounded 
mistrust if the bank man and the mer- 
chant, on opposite sides of the counter, 
could temporarily exchange 


places. 
What a change in the spectacles of 


both! The blur would fade away and 
each would see the other’s good qual- 
ities—and handicaps. 

Many modern bank officers fully real- 
ize the presence of the stiffness in the 
air of a bank, and use every means to 
overcome ‘it. Not only do they treat 
all people coming into the bank with 
the utmost courtesy, but they try to get 
their clerks to follow the good example. 

It is very difficult for some bank men 
and clerks to see the occupation in 
which they are engaged in its right 
light. Traditionally the bank is sought 
by customers rather than customers by 
the bank. It is within the province of 
the bank officer to accept or decline busi- 
ness. This attitude toward the public 
unconsciously affects the mental condi- 
tion of the banker. Never having been 
obliged to seek business, he has not been 
trained in the art of ingratiating him- 
self with customers. Some bank men 
overcome this quite natural tendency, 
while others never learn to look upon a 


man entering the bank as any other 
than a supplicant. 


PROMOTING THE NEIGHBORHOOD IDEA, 


In speaking of a bank man as one 
who has not been trained in seeking 
business, we must not overlook the ten- 
dency in banking circles at the present 
time to cultivate business getting means 
—such as they know them. Some of 
the advertisements now appearing in 
daily papers are very different from the 
ordinary card which has heretofore been 
thought by bank men to be as far as 
they could in dignity go in the way of 
advertising the bank. 

While the newspaper and magazines 
are proper means by which to bring the 
banks before the public, there is a nat- 
ural clientele that should, in addition to 
such efforts, be cultivated with more 
particularity. The depositors of a bank 
should be brought to feel that the near- 
est bank to them is the one that they 
must use to obtain the greatest advan- 
tage in the banking transactions con- 
nected with their business. 

No man is totally immune from influ- 
ences going out from the men with 
whom he comes in contact. Deny it as 
strongly as he may, he cannot ultimate- 
ly resist the power of good feeling, just 
treatment and the desire to be of use to 
him. These form the sphere of influ- 
ence going out from a bank to all within 
reach, 

Uptown, suburban and _ so-called 
“country” banks can reap the benefit of 
the ‘‘neighborhood for the bank’ idea 
better than those banks in the down- 
town district where the banking build- 
ings are side by side. 

Even in down-town banks, there is 
plenty of opportunity for each bank to 
develop special fields, not necessarily 
territorial, and to adopt means by which 
their particular customers may be best 
served, wherever actually located. The 
desire to best serve the public will foster 
coéperation between the down-town and 
up-town banks to the extent that the 
facilities of both may be fully exer- 
cised; but the bank in a section of the 
city where there are no other banks in 
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he immediate neighborhood, as_ its 
vecial duty, ought to cultivate and de- 
‘lop all of the people in that neighbor- 
od in the practice of using some bank; 
nd also in the belief that the neighbor- 
od bank can supply alone, or with the 
lp of the down-town bank, all proper 
inctions of banking. 

If the atmosphere of a good bank ex- 
nds into a sphere of good influence 
iweloping the nighborhood, there is 
uch power for good that can be ex- 
‘cised by the bank, not sticking out on 
e surface. 


Stupyine Locat ConpirTIons. 


When we indulge in such thoughts we 
ind our minds groping for the handle 
1 some tool by which we can turn our 
ideas into account. Before us is painted 
in imagination a picture of our bank in 
the center of a zone—a banking zone, 
not necessarily geometrical, but still an 
inclosed territorial district, inside of 
which we can serve the people better 
than any other bank, and outside of 
which we cannot profitably and safe- 
ly go. 

Suppose we look at that district a lit- 
tle closer and examine the territory in 
connection with our outlined zone. Per- 
haps we will find that there are ten thou- 
sand, perhaps twenty thousand, people 
all around us in our imemdiate neigh- 
borhood. 

Not all of these people, men, women 
and children do a banking business. No, 
but many of them are doing it in some 
other bank. Why should they? No 
answer seems to come that ought to be 
allowed to remain. It is looked upon 
as undesirable for one bank man to 
solicit the account of a business house 
when he knows that that house has an 
account at another bank. Is the ob- 
jection to hold as against the neighbor’s 


claims? Most assuredly not! A bank 


is a public institution and as such ought 
to be included.in the pride of the neigh- 


borhood. That is our bank, our neigh- 
bors would say to their friends if they 
felt it as a part of the neighborhood. 


By all legitimate means let us get the 
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people to come and bring all our neigh- 
bors. 


Wuart Can Be Done. 


First, let us stir things up in our 
banking rooms, let in the sun, tear down 
unnecessary bolt and bar, removing all 
avoidable prison effects; and next, let 
us cheer up personally and let our 
charming atmosphere spread out over 
the neighborhood the spreading stimu- 
lated by means of a campaign of edu- 
cation of our people in the use that the 
bank may perform for them. When the 
bank men once start thinking out ways 
in which they can be of more use to 
people, they will find springing to their 
minds thoughts showing rich, unde- 
veloped fields. 

Instead of rendering as little service 
as possible to hold some particular, or 
many particular accounts, as unfortu- 
nately some of our friends seem to do, 
they will find plenty of opportunity to 
render more service, vitalizing and en- 
larging their sphere of usefulness and, 
incidentally, reap the accompanying 
emoluments. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 NATION- 
AL BANK NOTE 


O* the Home National Bank of Staun- 
ton, Tex. Series of 1902-1908; check 

letter “D”; W. T. Vernon, Register 
of the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treas- 
urer cf the United States. Charter No. 
9053; bank No. 405 or 465; Treasury No. 
477203; divisional letter “S.” 

This counterfeit is a poorly executed 
photo-etched production printed on two 
pieces of paper, and in the specimen at 
hand a few pieces of silk thread are dis- 
tributed. The note is so poorly printed 
that a detailed description of it is deemed 
unnecessary, as it should not deceive the 
ordinarily careful handler of money. 
Thanks are due R. G. Erwin, cashier, First 
National Bank of Ballinger, Tex., for the 
first sample of this note. It is doubtless 
the work of the same persons responsible 
for the $5-Carlsbad, N. M., national bank 
note described in circular No. 299. 

Joun E. Wirkte, Chief. 





ADJUSTING BRANCH BANK FINANCES 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


ie the United States the men in charge 

of the active operations of each 
banking office are accustomed to give 
considerable thought to such matters 
as the regulation of the supply of cash 
money on hand, the balances carried 
with correspondent banks, and the meth- 
ods of conducting the accounts covering 
this department of the banking busi- 
ness. Each institution orders its af- 
fairs to suit its peculiar circumstances 
and the bankers control their loans and 
discounts with an eye to the maintenance 
of a suitable amount of cash on band 
and a suitable balance at the reserve 
agents or in the hands of other corre- 
spondent banks. As the various offices 


of a large branch bank are on a differ- 
ent footing in this respect, a short de- 
scription of the manner in which those 
particulars are attended to under the 
branch ‘system may have interest for 
American bankers. 

Take a newly organized bank in the 


United States. The officers know how 
much capital they have in hand, and 
they can perhaps count with confidence 
upon a certain amount of deposits. 
They will probably say, “We must keep 
so much of these funds in hand as till 
money and reserve in vault, and carry 
so much as reserve with New York 
agent and balance with other corre- 
spondents. That leaves so many thou- 
sands which we can put into loans and 
discounts.” The officers of a newly 
established branch bank take an entire- 
ly different course. Let us follow the 
operations of a new branch bank, say, 
in Western Canada, where branch offices 
are being established in large numbers. 
As I had the pleasure of opening a 
Western branch of one of the large 
Canadian banks I can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the methods used. 
In this case there is no fixed sum or 
fund which the banker has subject to 
his call, or on hand available for his 
purposes. The branch has no capital of 
its own. It has nothing except its 
rented premises, its fixtures, and outfit 
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of books and stationery. But it has im- 
mense potential resources. The man- 
ager has the delightful feeling that for 
taking up transactions which measur 
up to the standards set by his head 
office he may draw upon the bank and 
its branches for amounts which are, in 
his eyes, practically unlimited. For the 
loans and expenditures of the branch 
you simply pay over the proceeds or 
the cost price as the customer desires 
drawing for the funds you need. And 
of course you take all the deposits you 
can get. If they consist of the bank’s 
own notes, you keep them and pay them 
out again over the counter. If they 
consist of checks on or notes of another 
bank in town you send them in and get 
the other bank’s draft on Winnipeg, 
Montreal, or Toronto; and this draft 
you send for credit of account to the 
branch in the city upon which it is 
drawn. 

Counter Payments ARE 
SECURED. 


How 


First of all a few thousand dollars 
will be wanted for counter payments. 
They are secured through sending a 
“requisition” to the Winnipeg Branch 
which happens to be the supplying 
branch for this district. The requisi- 
tion merely asks the manager of the 
Winnipeg Branch to send, say, $5,000 by 
express (or registered mail insured) in 
the bank’s own notes, in denominations 
which are specified. It requires the 
signature of both manager and ac- 
countant of the new branch. The requi- 
sition is filled, and Winnipeg debits the 
new branch, which we may designate 
as N. Branch, with $5,000, plus costs 
of transportation, which are, let us say, 
seventy cents. N. responds to Winni- 
peg’s entry and appears in the book- 
keeping of the whole bank as indebted 
to Winnipeg for $5,000.70. 

Then business commences. At the 
close of the first day there may be on 
hand a goodly part of the $5,000 cash 
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received from Winnipeg, a parcel of 
some 400 dollars odd for sending in to 
the other bank in town next morning, 
and a list of checks on Winnipeg banks 
received from depositors and customers. 
Che list is sent to that city at debit of 
ihe branch there. 


New York CorresPONDENT SECURED. 
Then the branch will want a balance 
n New York. The manager writes to 
Montreal or Toronto branch, saying, 
‘Please transfer $2,000 to the credit of 
this branch with the Blank National 
Bank, New York.” Montreal does so 
ind debits N. with $2,000, if New York 
funds are at par. In this way the busi- 
ness goes on. All items payable at 
other points are sent to the branches in 
those points at debit. And N. Branch 
is every day receiving from other 
branches checks drawn by its customers. 
Also it is continually drawing upon the 
centrally located branches in settlement 
of collections sent it by other banks. 
In some Canadian banks an account 


is kept in the general ledger for every 
other branch with which it has trans- 


actions. In others, just one account is 
kept, and in this account the totals of 
each day’s debits and of each day’s 
credits are entered—the balance thus 
representing the position of the branch 
as regards the rest of the bank treated 
as a unit. In this system it is neces- 
sary to send statements to the head 
office, giving the details of entries be- 
tween branches and the adjustments be- 
tween branch and branch are made 
there. 


KEEPING THE Heap Orrice Account. 


This consolidated account in the 
branch general ledger will be called 
“Head Office Account.” And the bal- 
ance shown in that account will depend 
on the nature of the branch’s business. 
If it happen that the place is a great 
borrowing locality, as the great ma- 
jority of Western branches are, then 
the probability is that as the loans in- 
crease the balance at credit of “Head 
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office” will steadily rise. Thus, sup- 
pose the loans get up to $70,000, de- 
posits $25,000, cash on hand $8,000 (of 
which $6,000 will be in the bank’s own 
notes), and a balance of $2,000 lies in 
New York. The branch’s investments 
will be $70,000 plus $8,000 plus $2,000, 
or $80,000. Its liabilities to the public 
being $25,000, it will owe head office 
approximately $55,000. But, as the 
$6,000 of the bank’s own unissued notes 
which it has on hand are not money, it 
is entitled properly to deduct that 
amount from its indebtedness. 


Appineé A New Account. 


Suppose when it is in that state it 
happens that the opposition bank man- 
ages in some way to offend one of its 
good customers who has a line of $20,- 
000, and the man comes in and offers 
to transfer his account. If the man- 
ager is quite satisfied that the would-be 
customer is sound, prosperous, and able 
to meet his promises or obligations, an 
application for a credit will go to the 
general manager, backed up with the 
branch manager’s strong recommenda- 
tions. 

Assuming that the credit is accepted 
or authorized, the branch manager pro- 
ceeds to “‘take up” the account as soon 
as he is acquainted with the decision of 
the executive. He is not required to 
do any financing at all in the way of 
providing funds at the centers or at 
New York. If the account is in such 
shape that it can be transferred in one 
sum the branch merely requires the 
other bank to send in the borrower's 
obligations, and it settles with it by giv- 
ing a draft on Winnipeg or Montreal. 
It does not concern itself in the least 
about how Winnipeg or Montreal is to 
meet the draft. 

In the same way if it is necessary, in 
order to take up a new account or to 
make a loan, to draw upen New York 
for $15,000 when the branch has only 
$2,000 at credit with the New York cor- 
respondents, the circumstance does not 
call for any thought or consideration at 
all on the part of the branch officials. 
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They simply draw on New York for the 
necessary sum and write or wire one of 
the principal branches of the bank to 
transfer enough funds to cover. 


Heavy Work Done at Heap OFfrices. 


This illustrates how the lending part 
of the bank’s business is financed at the 
branch, and gives some idea of the 
branch manager’s freedom from worry 
over the question of cash holding and 
correspondent’s balances. Of course in 
the case of deposits and other receipts 
the funds are not adjusted or guided 
by the branch in any way. If a check 
on a bank in Vancouver for $10,000 is 
received on deposit or as payment of a 
loan, the branch sends it to the Van- 
couver branch and does not bother any 
more about it. The Vancouver branch 
will collect and get a settlement in 
legals. If its holding of legals begins 
to grow too large, it sells some to other 


banks, taking payment in Winnipeg or 
Montreal funds. And if its stock of 
legals runs too low, it sells its draft on 
Winnipeg or Montreal to one of the 
other banks. In that way the different 
centers adjust their holdings of cash. 
When the cash at the principal center 
accumulates too rapidly, it will be kept 
within bounds by lending at call in New 
York, London, Montreal or Toronto. 

As may be supposed, it is no light 
task to adjust the accounts of 150 or 
200 branches. This is done at the head 
office and engages the attention of a 
staff of men. Each branch is required 
to send in statements of entries passing 
between itself and other branches. The 
items on each one of these statements 
are to be checked off with the statements 
of other branches in order to discover 
all the outstandings. When they are 
finally arrived at the balances of each 
branch in relation to head office is 
proved or reconciled. 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


THE MONETARY REFORM IN THE ARGENTINE 


MEASURE to give finality to the 
adoption of the gold standard in 

the Argentine Republic was sent to 
Congress by the Executive on Wednes- 
day, September 14 last. The bill was 
accompanied by a message, explaining 
the objects and methods of the reform. 
It was declared that the gold peso had 
been finally adopted as the unit, repre- 
senting the present actual value of the 
paper currency, and that the france had 
been rejected, after due consideration, 
upon the ground that the attempts to 
establish uniformity of coinage among 
the nations had not proved satisfactory. 
The measure in one sense only gives 
final form to a condition which has ex- 
isted since the year 1900. The Govern- 
ment made provision at that time for a 
conversion fund in gold, from which 


paper was to be issued for gold at the 
rate of forty-four gold centavos to the 
paper peso. This rate of exchange has 
been steadily maintained and the con- 
version fund has risen above $130,000,- 
000. The new unit will be known as 
the peso and will contain 0.709676 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. A gold 
coin will be issued of the denomination 
of ten pesos. No provision is made at 
present for silver coins, but there will 
be nickel pieces of twenty, ten, and five 
centavos, and copper coins of two and 
one centavos. 

A separate department of issue is cre- 
ated in the Treasury, which will have 
charge of all matters pertaining to the 
paper currency. New notes will be sub- 
stituted for those now in circulation as 
soon as the conversion fund reaches a 
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certain amount, but existing contracts 
will be settled in national currency of 
a value equivalent to the gold value of 
the old contract. The conversion office, 
which is made a part of the issue de- 
partment, is to issue and deliver to 
every applicant legal tender notes at 
par and to deliver gold to every ap- 
plicant in exchange for paper money 
in the same proportion. The gold can- 
not be diverted to any other purpose 
than the maintenance of the parity of 
the paper currency. A special conver- 
sion fund is established for issues prior 
to November 4, 1899, when the pres- 
ent conversion fund for the issue of 
notes at forty-four pesos was estab- 
lished. 

If this bill becomes a law, as seems 
to be probable, its results will be 
watched with interest. In so far as it 
puts the stamp of finality on existing 
conditions, there is little reason to an- 
ticipate disturbance to the money mar- 
ket. The present gold holdings of the 
Government seem to be adequate to 
maintain parity, and the power is grant- 
ed by the new law to employ the con- 
version fund in the purchase and sale 
of drafts on foreign countries. The 


subsidiary circulation does not seem to~ 


be very adequately provided for in the 
absence of provision for silver coins. 
The elastic element in the monetary 
circulation seems to depend upon the 
inflow and outflow of gold, but may be 
promoted by the authority to sell drafts 
and by the issues of the Bank of the 
Nation. 


MERGER OF THE RUSSO-CHINESE 
BANK 


HE Russo-Chinese Bank, which 
was founded in 1895 to promote 
closer commercial relations between 
Russia and China, has been absorbed 
by the Banque du Nord, a French in- 
stitution dominated by the Société Gén- 
érale. The merger will result in a new 
institution to be known as the Banque 
Russo-Asiatique, which will combine the 
business done in Siberia, India, China 
and Persia by the Russo-Chinese Bank 
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with the European business of the 
Banque du Nord. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank was openly 
a protégé of the Russian Government, 
and was one of very few European in- 
stitutions in the East which operated to 
any considerable extent outside the field 
of foreign exchange. The bank was 
aided by both the Russian and Chinese 
governments by contributions towards 
its capital and was given authority to 
engage in the collection of duties in 
China and to coin money, with the au- 
thorization of the Chinese government. 
It was also authorized to acquire con- 
cessions for the construction of rail- 
ways in China. The capital of the bank 
was originally fixed at 6,000,000 roubles 
($3,090,000), but was raised by suc- 
cessive stages until it stood, on January 
1, 1908, at 24,088,200 roubles ($12,- 
405,000), with reserve funds of 9,176,- 
514 roubles.* : 

For some years the bank was pros- 
perous and was successful in extending 
Russian influence in the East. It was 
somewhat hampered, however, by the 
war with Japan, which naturally com- 
pelled the abandonment for the time 
being of the Japanese branches. Then 
came a series of bad investments, which 
impaired the reserve funds, and the 
theft of bonds by employees in New 
York, which aroused doubt as to the 
wisdom of carrying on such widely scat- 
tered branches. It is intended to abol- 
ish the American branches in New 
York and San Francisco, retaining one 
of the foreign exchange houses in New 
York as a correspondent. The new 
institution will have a capital of about 
525,000,000. 


THE FINANCES OF PORTUGAL 
"THE finances of Portugal have been 


for many years in a state of 
chronic disorder, as the result of large 
deficits in receipts. These deficits were 
somewhat reduced during the period 
from 1903 to 1908, but the provisional 


*Further details regarding the bank and 
its note issues will be found in Conant’s 
“History of Modern Banks of Issue,”’ fourth 
edition, p. 603, 
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budgets for the last two years have 
shown an estimated deficit of nearly 
30,000,000 frances per year, which is a 
large amount for so small a country. 
The burden of the public debt has been 
kept under some degree of control by 
means of forced conversions of the rate 
of interest. The credit of the country 
was sustained at a fair level down to 
1891 by the Barings, but their failure 
caused a crisis, which was followed by 
a reduction of the interest on the debt 
held abroad to a third of its nominal 
amount. The charges for the debt ab- 
sorbed 43.66 per cent. of ordinary rev- 
enue as far back as 1878 and required 
45.9 per cent. according to the budget 
for 1910. The total debt stands at 
about $800,000,000 for an European 
population of 5,423,132, 

It will, therefore, be one of the heav- 
iest tasks of the Republic to bring 
order into the financial régime. Sev- 


eral efforts in this direction have been 
made from time to time, including the 
effort to bring back the circulation of 
the Bank of Portugal to a gold basis. 
The bank has been weakened by con- 


tinual loans to the State, which have 
greatly inflated the paper circulation. 
The amount of bank-notes in the circu- 
lation, which was only 48,000,000 
frances in 1890, with a gold cover of 
thirty per cent., reached 392,000,000 
francs at the end of 1909, with a gold 
cover of only eight per cent. In spite 
of this deplorable condition, it is noted 
by Professor Edmond Théry in 
“L’Economiste Européen,” of October 
14, that exchange has been maintained 
at a level fairly steady during the 
course of the last few years, because 
of the improvement in Brazilian ex- 
change. Many Portuguese have pre- 
served important interests in their 
ancient colony and employ their profits 
in Portugal. The result has been to 
keep exchange at a rate only about ten 
per cent. below gold parity, and it was 
not essentially shaken by the recent 
revolution. The actual rate on October 
6 was 5.30 francs to the milreis, which 
represented a depreciation of 8.62 per 
cent. 
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EXTENDING USE OF DOMICILED 
BILLS 


SPECIAL effort is being made by 
the Bank of France to promote 
the payment of bills of exchange at the 
bank and its branches rather than di- 
rectly by the drawee. The bill of ex- 
change, as pointed out in an article in 
“L’Economiste Européen,” on October 
14 last, is much more widely used in 
Europe than in America, but on the 
other hand, payments of bills and other 
obligations are made much more widely 
in America than in France by means of 
checks. A great quantity of bills of 
exchange, even down to amounts as low 
as ten francs, are payable by the small 
merchants of Paris and other towns 
every day, but especially near the end 
of the month. These merchants and 
manufacturers, in order to pay these 
bills upon presentment, are compelled 
to obtain gold and bank-notes, which 
come ultimately from the Bank of 
France. It is estimated that on certain 
days not less than $40,000,000 in notes 
and specie is circulating through the 
streets of Paris in the hands of messen- 
gers and others representing the mer- 
chants, for this single purpose. 

What the Bank of France is pro- 
posing is that a larger proportion than 
heretofore of these bills of exchange 
should be ‘‘domiciled,’—that is, made 
payable by the drawee at a bank when 
accepted by him, instead of payable at 
his own office. If he then maintains a 
deposit account, his maturing obliga- 
tions will be charged to that account 
and the whole process will be consum- 
mated by the clearing of credits, in- 
stead of the transportation of great 
quantities of currency through the 
streets. The process of domiciliation 
is, of course, already well established 
in Europe, but Governor Pallain, of 
the Bank of France, in a circular of 
October 7 last, urges upon the man- 
agers of all the branches of the bank 
an effort to extend the system. He sug- 
gests that in order to give wider use to 
the practice, the local manager shall 
use such persuasion as possible with 
the clients of the bank, ascertain the 
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deposit accounts most susceptible to such 
a process, and explain its economy and 
advantages, in time as well as in money, 
to the depositors. In order to ascertain 
the progress made in this respect, each 
manager is requested to state at the end 
of his monthly report the number of 
clients at his branch employing the pro- 
cess of domiciliation and the number of 
new adherents during the month. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN CANADA 


RECENT study by the “Monetary 
Times” of the volume of foreign 
investments in Canada arrives at the 
conclusion that the total of such invest- 
ments within the last five years has 
reached $962,418,502. Of this amount, 
England is calculated to have contrib- 
uted $605,453,852; the United States, 
$279,075,000; France, $49,250,000; 
Turkey, $3,000,000, and Russia, $950,- 
000. The Russian investment is repre- 
sented by the purchase of land for the 
Doukhobors in British Columbia, and 
the Turkish by the purchase of some 


public funds and railway securities by 
a Constantinople bank. Belgian inter- 
ests represent a total of $5,750,000, of 
which $3,000,000 is invested in western 
mortgages and $1,500,000 in land at 


Saskatchewan. Germany has invested 
$2,500,000 in lands and mortgages, 
$6,000,000 in coal veins in the west, 
and $8,000,000 in railway securities, 
representing a total German investment 
of $16,500,000. Canadian bank shares 
are held abroad to the amount of $1,- 
439,650. 


STABLE EXCHANGE IN BRAZIL 


HE recent effort of the Brazilian 
Government to bring about a per- 
manent rate of exchange has caused 
considerable disturbance in operations 
between Brazil and the gold standard 
countries. This has been due primarily 
not to the effort itself to bring about 
stability, but to the fact that the gov- 
ernment is credited with the purpose of 
raising the exchange value of the 
milreis to eighteen pence. The rate 
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has been for some years at fifteen 
pence, and transactions have become ad- 
justed to this basis. The raising of the 
rate necessarily involves an increase in 
the gold rate of wages and for domestic 
products whose prices remain un- 
changed in Brazilian currency. The 
credit of Brazil has been so good since 
the establishment of the Conversion 
Office, on December 26, 1906, that ex- 
change has several times threatened to 
go considerably above fifteen pence. 
The policy of the Minister of Finance 
would tend to enhance the value of the 
paper currency and to that extent to in- 
crease the credit of the country, but 
would be inimical to interests which cal- 
culate upon a narrow margin of profit 
at the existing rate of exchange. The 
Minister asked Congress in April last 
for authority to raise the rate to Six- 
teen pence, when the gold in the con- 
version office had reached the amount 
of £20,000,000, as provided by the law 
of 1906. The result was to cause vio- 
lent movements in exchange, which car- 
ried it for a time as high as eighteen 
pence. The subject is now in abeyance 
until the meeting of the new Congress, 
which will probably endeavor to put the 
standard of value upon a definite basis. 


MONEY CONDITIONS IN 
GERMANY 


“7 HE utterances of the Governor of 

the Imperial Bank of Germany 
in regard to money market conditions 
usually presents a broad view of the 
status in Europe and derive interest from 
the extent to which an officer charged 
with heavy responsibilities is willing to 
commit himself. The occasional guard- 
ed statements of Dr. Koch, the former 
Governor of the bank, who died recent- 
ly, always attracted attention through- 
out Europe, and the utterances of his 
successor, Count Havenstein, who has 
now been in office nearly three years, 
are equally attracting notice. At the 
meeting of the bank at the close of Sep- 
tember, at which the official rate of dis- 
count was advanced to five per cent., 
Count Havenstein made. a statement to 
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the central committee, which the Berlin 
correspondent of the “London Econo- 
mist,” in its issue of October 1, trans- 
lated as follows: 

“The entire development of money 
market conditions during the past 
weeks and months indicates that the 
present tension is no merely temporary 
one caused by the monthly settlement, 
but that we are confronted by a pro- 
longed expansion of credit and a lasting 
stiffening of rates. The final weeks of 
July and August showed extraordinary 
pressure for loans and discounts at the 
Reichsbank . . . and the pressure 
in the past three weeks of September 
was considerably greater than in the 
three previous years. The status for 
September 23 only makes a tolerable 
comparison with last year, for the rea- 
son that our holdings of Imperial 
Treasury notes are £12,500,000 less 
than then. . . . Especially strik- 
ing during the past few months has 
been the pressure at the head office in 
Berlin, and the high percentage of 
long-term bills handed in by the banks. 
All this shows heavy pressure, and is 


evidence of the fact that the resources 
of the banks are tied up for a pro- 


WHERE DOES 
S soon as most women have a small 
bank account—and many long be- 
fore—they begin to buy jewelry. 
Some men do the same, for investment, 
they usuaily claim, rather than for personal 
adornment. During the past few years the 
general prosperity of everybody has devel- 
oped the jewelry fad to an unprecedented 
degree, with the result that more than $35,- 
000,000 worth of gold has been drawn out 
of circulation and into the arts during the 
year. Most of the demand for this enor- 
mous amount of gold has come from man- 
ufacturing jewelers. 

People not only wants lots of jewelry, 
but they demand the best in the market. 
Large dealers in jewelry say they can tell 
the difference between Easterners and 
Westerners in this country by the demand 
of the latter for show and of the former 
for quality. 

The manufacture of the basal metal into 
non-currency media in this country is to- 
day going on at the rate of about $35,000,- 
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tracted period—a thing not to be viewed 
without concern when we remember that 
the demands resulting from the gradu- 
ally improving position of our business 
life are not very great and are not 
abnormal; and besides this, considerable 
sums of foreign money are on hand 
here. The pressure at the Reichsbank 
on the part of the other banks con- 
tinues to increase to a serious extent. 
It would therefore be a thankworthy 
task for the German banking com- 
munity . . . to draw the reins 
more tightly and to counteract the ex- 
aggerated demands for credit. The 
Reichsbank cannot do this alone, and it 
begs the assistance of the banking 
community; it is glad to note that sev- 
eral of the banks have already given 
decisive warnings to their customers. 
The pressure for credit already re- 
ferred to is by no means sound at every 
point and of economic advantage. At 
present very many long-term credits 
are in existence, and the numerous and 
continuing speculative credits have 
caused a further strong increase in 
them. There are evidently more and 
greater engagements for the rise than 
had probably been assumed.” 


THE GOLD GO? 


000 a year. The subtraction of this enor- 
mous amount of gold for manufacturing 
purposes is bound, experts say, to have a 
more or less adverse effect on circulation. 
Not only that, but it also does away with 
four times the amount of credit. In short, 
the actual gold going into the luxuries of 
the American people is withdrawing from 
financial operations at least $140,000,000. 

The struggle to keep enough money in 
circulation has been a constant one. Many 
causes tend to bring about a stringency 
that has to be artificially relieved. Wheth- 
er the time will ever come in this country 
when banking officers will be compelled to 
restrict the amount of precious metals 
used in the arts no expert would be willing 
to say. The present problem, they declare, 
although it has grown formidably, will ad- 
just itself along natural lines unless some 
untoward event happens that will make it 
necessary for the government to put its 
hands on every available ounce of gold or 
silver for immediate use. ; 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


VEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS— 
NECESSITY FOR USE OF WORD 
“ORDER” OR “BEARER”—CON- 
STRUCTION OF NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW. 
WETTLAUFER vs. BAXTER er at. 
OURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, MARCH 

2, 1910. 

If there is doubt about the meaning of 
iy of the provisions of the Negotiable 
{instruments Law, and that doubt can be 
solved by a reference to the law merchant 
is it was administered before the passage 
of the act, this law should be looked to, 
and the act if practicable, given such a 
construction as will make it harmonize with 
the general principles of commercial law in 
force before its enactment. 

An instrument is not negotiable either 
under the law merchant or under the act, 
unless the words “order” or “bearer” or 
equivalent terms are used in the body 
thereof. 

The character of the paper is determined 
by the language used in the body thereof, 
and the form of indorsement cannot convert 
a non-negotiable note into one that is ne- 
gotiable. 

If a note is not a negotiable instrument 
within the meaning of the act the rights 
and liabilities of the parties to it are not 
to be determined by the act, but by the 
law relating to non-negotiable paper. 


ARROLL, J.: In the State of New 
York, on July 3, 1905, the Buffalo 
Carriage Top Company executed to 
Newton J. Baxter the following note: 
“January 15, 1906, after date we prom- 
ise to pay to Newton J. Baxter two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars at 58 Carroll St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.” On the back of the 
note Newton J. Baxter wrote his name, 
and before its maturity it was discounted 
by appellant, Wettlaufer, and delivered 
to him by Baxter. When the note fell 
due, it was presented to the Buffalo 
Carriage Top Company for payment, 
and payment refused. Thereupon the 
note was protested by a notary, and 
notice of its dishonor mailed to Baxter 
at his residence, in Owensboro, Ky. 


Baxter declining to pay the note, suit 
was brought on it against him in the 
Daviess circuit court. A general de- 
murrer was sustained to the petition, 
and, declining to plead further, the pe- 
tition was dismissed. 

The petition as amended, after setting 
out substantially the facts before stated, 
averred that the note was executed and 
delivered by the payer to Baxter in the 
State of New York, and was indorsed 
and delivered by Baxter to Wettlaufer 
in that State; that before the execution 
of the note the Legislature of the State 
of New York had enacted what is 
known as the “negotiable instrument 
law,” which was in force when it was 
executed and transferred; and that its 
provisions applied to the note. It is 
conceded that the negotiable instrument 
law of the State of New York is identi- 
cal with the negotiable instrument law 


enacted by the Legislature of Kentucky 


in March, 1904, and which is now chap- 
ter 90B, § 3720B, Ky. St. (Russell’s 
St. $$ 1820-2014.) The questions in- 
volved in the case are: Was the note 
before its indorsement by Baxter a 
negotiable instrument within the mean- 
ing of the negotiable instrument act? 
Or, if not, did Baxter, by signing his 
name on the back of the note and sell- 
ing and delivering it before maturity 
to Wettlaufer, convert it into a negoti- 
able note and make all the parties to it 
subject to the negotiable instrument act 
the same as if it had been a negotiable 
note in the first instance? 

The contention of counsel for Baxter 
is that the note was not a negotiable in- 
strument, and that Baxter by signing his 
name on the back of the note became 
merely an assignor and not liable, un- 
less suit was brought on it at the first 
term of the court against the maker, the 
Buffalo Carriage Top Company, and it 
prosecuted to insolvency. In_ other 
words, the effort is to apply to this case 
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the rule of law announced by this court 
in Francis vs. Gant, 80 Ky. 190, and 
many other cases, holding that, before 
an assignee (as it is said Wettlaufer is) 
can recover of an assignor (as it is con- 
tended Baxter is), he must institute his 
action against the payer of the note at 
the first term of the court after the note 
falls due, obtain judgment, have execu- 
tion issue, and a return of no property 
found, without unreasonable delay. If 
the law as declared in this line of cases 
applies to this note, it is manifest that 
the ruling of the lower court was cor- 
rect, as there is no averment that the 
Buffalo Carriage Top Company was 
prosecuted to insolvency, or that any 
action was brought against it before 
proceeding against Baxter. 

On the other hand, the contention for 
Wettlaufer is that the liability of Bax- 
ter upon this note is to be determined by 
the negotiable instrument act, which re- 
pealed all former laws upon the subject 
of bills and notes, and the rights and 
duties of assignees and assignors under 
them, and that by the provisions of this 
act Baxter occupies the position of an 
indorser and not as assignor of the note. 
Or, in other words, that, although the 
note may not have been negotiable when 
first executed and delivered, Baxter by 
his indorsement converted it into a nego- 
tiable note, and that, treating it as such, 
the liability of Baxter and the other 
parties must be controlled by the nego- 
tiable instrument act. 

In considering the questions involved, 
we will for convenience refer to the ne- 
gotiable instrument act adopted in this 
State. The sections of the act perti- 
nent are: 


“S$ 3720B. Section 1. An instrument 
to be negotiated must conform to the 
following requirements: (1) It must 
be in writing and signed by the maker or 
drawer. (2) Must contain an uncondi- 
tional promise or order to pay a sum 
certain in money. (3) Must be payable 
on demand or at a fixed or determinable 
future time. (4) Must be payable to the 
order of a specified person or to bearer; 
and (5) where the instrument is ad- 
dressed to a drawee, he must be named 
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within 


or otherwise indicated therein 
reasonable certainty.” 

“Sec. 8. The instrument is payable to 
order where it is drawn payable to the 
order of a specified person or to him or 
his order. It may be drawn payable to 
the order of: (1) A payee who is not 
maker, drawer, or drawee; or (2) the 
drawer or maker; or (3) the drawee; 
or (4) two or more payees jointly; or 
(5) one or some of several payees; or 
(6) the holder of an office for the time 
being. Where the instrument is pay 
able to order, the payee must be named 
or otherwise indicated therein with rea- 
sonable certainty. 

“Sec. 9. The instrument is payable 
to bearer: (1) When it is expressed to 
be so payable; or (2) when it is payable 
to a person named thereon or bearer; 
or (3) when it is payable to the order 
of a fictitious or nonexisting person, and 
such fact was known to the person mak- 
ing it so payable; or (4) when the name 
of the payee does not purport to be the 
name of any person; or (5) when the 
only or last indorsement is an indorse- 
ment in blank.” 

“Sec. 30. An instrument is nego- 
tiated when it is transferred from one 
person to another in such manner as to 
constitute the transferee the holder 
thereof ; if payable to bearer, it is nego- 
tiated by delivery; if payable to order, 
it is negotiated by the indorsement of 
the holder, completed by delivery.” 

“See. 34. A special indorsement spec- 
ifies the person to whom or to whose 
order the instrument is to be payable; 
and the indorsement of such indorsee is 
necessary to the further negotiation of 
the instrument. An indorsement in 
blank specifies no indorsee, and an in- 
strument so indorsed is. payable to bear- 
er, and may be negotiated by delivery.” 

“Sec. 184. A negotiable promissory 
note within the meaning of this act is 
an unconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker engaging to pay on de- 
mand or at a fixed or determinable fu- 
ture time, a sum certain in money to 
order or to bearer. Where a note is 
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drawn to the maker’s own order, it is 
not complete until indorsed by him.” 


The negotiable instrument act is not 
a new law. It is with few exceptions 
merely the codification of old laws that 
were in force and effect by virtue of 
judicial pronouncement or legislative 
‘nactment, and generally uniform. In 
many of the States, including our own, 
there was very little statutory law on 
the subject of bills and notes previous 
to the passage of this act. Some of 
these statutes were not uniform, nor in- 
deed were the opinions of the courts al- 
together in harmony. And so, to re- 
move the confusion and uncertainty that 
was caused in commercial affairs by the 
lack of uniformity in legislative enact- 
ments and harmony in judicia] opinions, 
a committee of gentlemen learned in 
the commercial law prepared the negoti- 
able instrument act, not with a view of 
making any radical changes in the law 
as generally understood and adminis- 
tered, but to remove the doubt as well 
as conflict that had in some instances 
come into existence from difference in 
statutory laws as well as court opinions. 
The result of their labors was the pres- 
ent act, which has become the law in a 
large majority of the States. 

And looking to the intention of the 
law and the purpose of its preparation 
and enactment, if there is doubt about 
the meaning of any of its provisions, 
and that doubt can be solved by a ref- 
erence to the law merchant as it was 
theretofore administered, this law 
should be looked to, and the act if prac- 
ticable given such a construction as will 
make it harmonize with the general 
principles of commercial law in force 
before its enactment. 

For the purpose then of ascertaining 
what bills and notes it was intended 
should be negotiable within the meaning 
of this act, we may with propriety in- 
quire what words were generally con- 
sidered necessary to make a note or bill 
negotiable before this act went into ef- 
fect, with a view of noting what change 
if any was made in this particular. In 
an article in 7 Cye., page 606, by a 
well-known writer on commercial paper, 
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it is said: “The usual form of negoti- 
able paper is a provision for payment 
to ‘order’ or ‘bearer.’ These or similar 
words are in general necessary to its 
negotiability, and are often required by 
statute, but a note which is nonnegotia- 
ble for want of such words is still a 
valid note and may be declared on as 
such. 

“Bills payable to bearer were former- 
ly held to be nonnegotiable, as being 
without words of transfer; but they are 

@® recognized as negotiable and trans- 
ferable by delivery. Making the instru- 
ment payable ‘to the order of’ a person 
named is the same as to such person ‘or 
order’; and in like manner to a person 
named ‘or bearer’ is the same in effect 
as ‘to bearer.’ Without words of nego- 
tiability purchasers take the bill or note 
subject to all defenses which were avail- 
able between the original parties; and 
if it was originally nonnegotiable, as 
against the original parties, it will not 
be rendered negotiable by subsequent 
transfer in negotiable form.” The same 


rule is announced in 4 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. of Law, 133; Story on Bills of 


Exchange, § 60; Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, § 105; Bank vs. Butler, 
113 Tenn. 574; Westburg vs. Chicago 
Lumber Co., 117 Wis. 589. 

It will thus be seen that it was uni- 
formly held that, in order to make a 
note or a bill negotiable, the words “to 
order” or “to bearer,’ or equivalent 
words, must be used in the body of the 
note. It will be kept in mind, however, 
that the absence of these words does not 
affect the validity of a note or render it 
nontransferable or nonassignable. Their 
only effect is to make the instrument 
negotiable, and thereby cut off defenses 
that the maker or either of the parties 
to the paper might have and make 
against a holder in due course if the 
note was not negotiable. 

The negotiable instrument act does 
not apply to or affect the rights or lia- 
bilities of persons on paper that is not 
within its meaning negotiable. But, if 
a note is made payable to a specified 
person “or order” or to a specified per- 
son or “bearer,” and such a paper comes 
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into the hands of a holder in due course 
—that is, a holder who has taken the in- 
strument under the following conditions 
mentioned in section 52, “(1) that the 
instrument is complete and _ regular 
upon its face, (2) that he became the 
holder of it before it was overdue and 
without notice that it had been previous- 
ly dishonored if such was the fact, (3) 
that he took it in good faith and for 
value, (4) that at the time it was nego- 
tiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect 
in the title of the person negotiating 
it’ —then neither the maker of the note 
nor any other person on it can make as 
against him defenses such as fraud, or 
want of consideration, or the like, that 
they or either of them might have made 
if the note was not a negotiable instru- 
ment. In short, if a note is not a nego- 
tiable instrument within the meaning of 
this act, then the rights and liabilities 
of the parties on it are to be determined 
by the law as administered with refer- 
ence to nonnegotiable instruments. If 
it is a negotiable instrument in the mean- 
ing of the act, then the rights and lia- 
bilities of the parties to it are fixed and 
determined by the provisions of the act 
alone. This note, in our opinion, which 
was payable to Baxter alone, and did 
not contain the words “to order’ or 
“bearer,” was not a negotiable instru- 
ment. These words by sections 1 and 
184 are indispensable to make the pa- 
per a negotiable instrument within the 
meaning of the act. 

But the argument is further made that 
as Baxter indorsed the note in blank— 
that is, signed his name on the back of 
it without any other words—he thereby 
converted the note into a negotiable in- 
strument. It is true that section 9 of 
the act provides that “the instrument is 
payable to bearer * * * when the 
only or last indorsement is an indorse- 
ment in blank’; but this does not mean 
that an indorsement in blank converts a 
“note nonnegotiable on its face and by 
its terms into a negotiable note. This 
construction would enable the person 
who last signed his name on the back 
of the note to change entirely the con- 
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tract as entered into between the parties 
and have the effect of making the maker 
payee, and all prior indorsers liabl, 
upon a negotiable instrument when the 
intended to and only became liable upo 
a note that was not negotiable, and this 
as can readily be seen, would be a mos 
important and material change in th 
obligation assumed by them when they 
signed the paper. 

To give the act this constructio: 
would place it in the power of any in 
dorser who chose to sign his name ii 
blank to change by this act the entir 
character of the paper as well as th 
rights and liabilities-of the parties to it. 
It would make the character of th 
paper depend upon the manner of the 
indorsement and not upon the terms ex- 
pressed in the paper. Thus, if A. in 
dorsed it in blank to B., it would be 
negotiable; but, if B. indorsed it spe- 
cially to C., it would be nonnegotiable. 
Manifestly it was not intended that the 
mere indorsement of the note by a re- 
mote or other indorser should have this 
effect. 

When a paper is started on its jour- 


ney into the commercial world, it should 
retain to the end the character given to 
it in the beginning and written into its 
If it was intended to be a negoti- 
able instrument, and was so written, it 


face. 
should continue to be one. If it was in- 
tended to be a nonnegotiable instrument 
and was so written, it should so remain. 
Then every one who puts his name on 
it, as well as every one who discounts or 
purchases it, will need only to read it 
to know what it is and what his rights 
and liabilities are. 

In our opinion section 9 was merely 
intended to describe or designate the 
conditions under which a note negotia- 
ble on its face might become payable to 
bearer, and was not intended to apply 
to a note not on its face or by its terms 
negotiable. To illustrate, if this note 
was payable to “Newton J. Baxter or 
order,” then the paper upon its face 
would be a negotiable instrument, al- 
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though payable only to Baxter or order, 
and the only effect of the indorsement 
on the note by Baxter in blank would 
be to convert the note from a note pay- 
able to order into an instrument payable 
to bearer. But this indorsement would 
not in any manner change the negotia- 
bility of the note, nor change the atti- 
tude of any of the prior parties on the 
note, or increase their liability or cut off 
any defenses that they might have 
made, as it was at all times negotiable 
instrument. Then, too, “when the only 
or last indorsement is an indorsement in 
blank,” the payee without notice of any 
defect in the title of the holder may 
pay the same to him, as it will be pre- 
sumed it came into his hands in due 
course; no indorsement being necessary. 

Although the note under our construc- 
tion of the negotiable instrument act 
was not a negotiable instrument, yet 
Baxter had the right to indorse it and 
transfer it by delivery, and pass what- 
ever title he had to the transferee or 
assignee. But the assignee would then 
take the note not subject to the pro- 
visions of the negotiable instrument act, 
but under the law applicable to non- 
negotiable paprer. 


* * * * * * 


In the absence of a pleading setting 
out what the law of New York was at 
the time the note was indorsed by Bax- 
ter, we cannot assume that it was as 
stated by counsel in argument, and so 
his liability must be measured by our 
law independent of the negotiable in- 
strument act. And as under this law 
Baxter would be treated merely as an 
assignor of the note, and would not be 
liable unless and until the maker had 
been first prosecuted with due diligence 
to insolvency, the petition did not state 
a cause of action. (Ky. St. § 481 [Rus- 
sell’s St. § 1797]; Campbell vs. Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Kentucky, 10 Bush, 152; 
Edgewood Distilling Co. vs. Nowland, 
44S. W. 364, 19 Ky. Law Rep. 1740.) 

Judgment affirmed. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK— 
NOTICE BY DEPOSITOR—DE- 
LAY—DEMAND. 

PRATT vs. UNION NATIONAL BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW JERSEY, DEC. 
21, 1909. 


The act of New Jersey approved April 
13, 1908, (P. L. p. 428), providing that no 
bank shall be liable to a depositor for the 
payment by it of a forged or raised check, 
unless within one year after the return to 
the depositor of the voucher of such pay- 
ment such depositor shall notify the bank 
that the check so paid was forged or raised, 
is prospective and not retroactive. 

Where @ depositor in a bank has drawn 
upon his account by a check which has 
been paid to some one other than the payee, 
by reason of the forgery of the latter’s 
indorsement, a demand for the payment 
of the canceled forged check is not a con- 
dition precedent to the depositor’s suit for 
his deposit. 

The rule requiring demand on banks be- 
fore suit is brought for depcésits does not 
extend to cases where the bank has dis- 
claimed liability, or where for any other 
reason the demand would manifestly be 
futile. 

A depositor in a bank is not precluded 
from recovery in a suit for his deposit by 
his failure to discover and report that his 
payee’s indorsement on a check returned 
to him with the balanced passbook, and 
charged to his account in the passbook, was 
forged, when it appears he did not know 
his payee’s signature, and there is no rea- 
son for claiming that he ought to have 
known it. 

A depositor’s delay in giving notice to 
the bank of the forged indorsement of his 
check after he discovers it, will not be a 
defense against his action against the bank 
to recover the amount of the check, unless 
the bank was injured by the delay 


RENCHARD, J.: John Pratt, the 
plaintiff below, was a depositor 

in the Union National Bank of Atlantic 
City. On August 9, 1906, he issued a 
check on that bank for $120.77 to the 
order of George W. Nock, and mailed it 
to Nock in Philadelphia in part pay- 
ment of an open account. The check 
was received at Nock’s place of busi- 
ness, and his indorsement forged there- 
on by some person in his office. It was 
negotiated through several hands, and 
was finally presented to the Union Na- 
tional Bank and paid by it September 
11, 1906. On November 7, 1906, the 
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bank returned the canceled check to 
Pratt with his balanced passbook. It 
appears by the testimony that “early 
in the spring of 1908, it might have 
been later,’ Nock notified Pratt by let- 
ter of the forgery, and afterwards, on 
May 23, 1908, he obtained the check 
from Pratt, giving him a receipt for it, 
and presented it to the bank, demand- 
ing payment, which was refused, the 
bank disclaiming any liability. On Oc- 
tober 24, 1908, this suit was brought in 
‘the Atlantic C¥jy District Court, and 
the judge, sitting without a jury, ren- 
dered a judgment for the plaintiff. The 
defendant appeals. At the outset, we 
remark that it may well be that the 
record before us presents no legal ques- 
tions. There seems to have been no re- 
quest to find and no objection to the 
actual finding. But, considering the 
questions argued, we think the judg- 
ment is right. 

First, it is said that there can be no 
recovery, because no notice was given 
to the bank of the forgery within one 
year after the return to the depositor of 
the voucher. It is true that the act of 


April 13, 1908 (P. L. p. 428), provides 


that ‘“‘no bank shall be liable to a de- 
positor for the payment by it of a 
forged or raised check, unless within 
one year after the return to the de- 
positor of the voucher of such payment 
such depositor shall notify the bank 
that the check so paid was forged or 
raised.” It is also true that the act pro- 
vides that it shall take effect immedi- 
ately. The important question is 
whether the act has any application to 
the case at bar. That depends upon 
whether it is intended to be retrospec- 
tive, or prospective only. We think it 
is prospective only. It is a rule of con- 
struction that all statutes are to be con- 
sidered prospective, unless the language 
is express to the contrary, or there is a 
necessary implication to that effect. 
(Harvey vs. Tyler, 2 Wall. 347; U. S. 
vs. Heth, 3 Cranch, 413; Washung vs. 
Hunt, 47 N. J. Law, 256, affirmed Hunt 
vs. Washung, 48 N. J. Law, 613.) The 
statute in question contains no express 
language indicating that it is to have a 
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retroactive effect, nor is there any such 
necessary implication. The action in 
question accrued before the statute was 
enacted. To give it effect in this case 
would deprive the plaintiff of his ex- 
isting remedy, for he did not discover 
the forgery until after the time limited 
by the statute had elapsed. It will be 
presumed that such was not the intent 
of the Legislature. To avoid such a re- 
sult we should give the statute a pros- 
pective operation. We are of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that it does not affect 
this suit. 

Secondly, it is considered that the 
judgment should be reversed “because 
the evidence shows that no demand was 
ever made by the plaintiff or any one in 
his behalf upon the defendant for the 
payment of the check.” But it is to be 
observed that the subject-matter of the 
action is not the forged check, but the 
money of the plaintiff deposited in the 
bank. A deposit being a loan payable 
on demand, the depositor may not as a 
general rule maintain an action to re- 
cover his deposit until he has first made 
a demand for its payment. But where, 
as in this case, he has drawn upon the 
account by check which has been paid 
to some one other than the payee, by 
reason of the forgery of the latter’s 
indorsement, a demand for the pay- 
ment of the canceled forged check is 
not a condition precedent to the de- 
positor’s suit for his deposit. 

The question which the defendant 
probably intended to raise, and has 
argued, was whether the action for the 
deposit could be maintained in the 
absence of a demand for its payment. 
We have pointed out that as a general 
rule demand must be made. The rea- 
son for the rule is that, when banks are 
ready and willing to pay on demand, 
they shall not be annoyed by suit. The 
implied contract is that the banks shall 
keep a deposit until called for, and un- 
til the bank refuses to pay on demand, 
they are not in default. (Titus & Scud- 
der vs. Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, 35 N. J. 
Law, 588.) But where the bank has 
disclaimed liability, or where for any 
other reason the demand would mani- 
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festly be futile, none need be made. 
Titus & Scudder vs. Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank, 35 N. J. Law, 588; Sutcliffe vs. 
McDowell, 2 Nott & McC. [S. C.] 251; 
Lilley vs. Miller, 2 Nott & McC. [S. C.] 
257; Farmers’, ete., Bank vs. Planters’ 
Bank, 10 Gill & J. [Md.] 422; Miller 
vs. Western National Bank, 172 Pa. 
197; State Bank vs. Benoist, 10 Mo. 
520.) In the present case the bank re- 
yeatedly denied its obligation with re- 
spect to the moneys represented by the 
‘eturned check. To make another de- 
nand by check or otherwise would have 
yeen an absurd and useless form. 
Thirdly, it is urged that the plaintiff 
is precluded from recovery by an ac- 
‘ount stated between the parties. The 
irgument is that the plaintiff was put in 
possession of his balanced passbook and 
vouchers by the bank on November 7, 
1906, and his silence with respect to 
the forged indorsement on the check 
converted it into an account stated, by 
reason of the plaintiff’s negligence in 
failing to exercise reasonable diligence 
in discovering the forged indorsement. 
But the underlying principle is that, 
having paid the check, the bank can- 
not charge the amount against the de- 
positor, unless it shows a right to do so 
on the doctrine of estoppel or because 
of some negligence chargeable to the 
depositor. The return to the depositor 
of his check with a forged indorsement, 
together with his balanced passbook, 
casts on him only the duty of reason- 
able care and diligence to examine the 
vouchers and account as stated by the 
bank, and to inform the bank of any 
errors thus discoverable. (Harter vs. 
Mechanics’ National Bank, 63 N. J. 
Law, 57&) But reasonable diligence 
in the examination of the passbook and 
vouchers may often be entirely ineffec- 
tual to discover forged indorsements. 
It will always be so when the depositor 
is unacquainted with the handwriting 
of the payee or other persons who in- 
dorse his checks. In the case at bar, it 
appeared that the plaintiff was not in 
fact acquainted with his payee’s signa- 
ture, and there is no ground for claim- 
ing that he ought to have known it. He 
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therefore did not fail in duty to the 
bank by not discovering the forgery on 
the return of the check. Indeed, he was 
entitled to assume that the bank, before 
paying the check, had ascertained the 
genuineness of the payee’s apparent in- 
dorsement. ' (Harter vs. Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, 63 N. J. Law, 578.) 

Lastly, it is said that the plaintiff is 
estopped from recovery by his failure 
to give notice within a reasonable time 
to the defendant of the forgery of the 
payee’s signature after the discovery 
thereof. It does not appear at what 
precise date the plaintiff first discov- 
ered the forgery. It may have been 
early in the spring of 1908. It may 
have been later. He notified the bank 
on May 23, 1908. This judgment was 
rendered by the trial judge, sitting with- 
out a jury, and in order to reverse it on 
this ground we would be required to 
say as a matter of law that the delay 
was an unreasonable one. This it seems 
to us, considering the state of the testi- 
mony, we cannot do. 

But assuming, without deciding, that 
there was an unreasonable delay on the 
part of the plaintiff in reporting the 
forgery after discovery, there remains 
for consideration the question whether 
it must appear, in order to preclude 
plaintiff’s recovery, that, because of 
such negligent failure to give notice, the 
bank was prejudiced in its right of ac- 
tion against the forger or other third 
parties. 

While there is some conflict in the 
cases, yet the rule established by the 
great weight of authority is that a de- 
positor’s delay in giving notice to the 
bank of the forged indorsement of his 
check after he discovers it, will not be 
a defense to his action against the bank 
to recover the amount of the check, un- 
less the bank was injured by the de- 
lay. (Janin vs. London & S. F. Bank, 
92 Cal. 14; Brixen vs. Deseret Nat. 
Bank, 5 Utah, 504; Third Nat. Bank 
vs. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 76 Hun, 475; 
Wind vs. Fifth Nat. Bank, 39 Mo. App. 
72; Hardy vs. Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md. 
562; Murphy vs. Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, 191 Mass. 159; Weinstein vs, 
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National Bank, 69 Tex. 38, 6 S. W. 
171; United States vs. National Bank, 
2 Mackey [D. C.] 289.) 

The doctrine of the responsibility of 
the depositor to his bank for the result 
of failure promptly to notify it of the 
forgery was held in Hardy vs. Chesa- 
peake Bank, 51 Md. 562, to rest upon 
the principle of an estoppel in pais, 
which may be invoked, to prevent in- 
justice only by one who can show that 
he has acted, or refrained from acting, 
by the conduct of another which would 
ordinarily influence other persons; and 
the court, relying on this doctrine, held 
that it was incumbent upon the bank 
to show that it had been actually mis- 
led to its injury by the conduct of the 
depositor. There is no presumption of 
disadvantage to the bank; that must be 
affirmatively shown. (Wind vs. Fifth 
Nat. Bank, 39 Mo. App. 72.) 

The burden of proof that the bank 
sustained damage or injury by the neg- 
ligence of the depositor is upon the 
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bank. This it must show by evidence, 
having some reasonable tendency to es- 
tablish such fact. Mere conjecture or 
surmise is not sufficient. There must b: 
evidence from which a rational minc 
can reasonably draw from it the con 
clusion that the bank sustained som 
loss, or that its position with referenc 
to the check or its right to recove 
against the forger or other third partie 
was in some manner changed to its dis 
advantage because of not having earlie 
notice. In such case a jury question i 
presented. (Janin vs. London & S. F 
Bank, 92 Cal. 14; Weinstein vs. Nation 
al Bank, 69 Tex. 38, 6 S. W. 171. 
Since in the present case there was n 
evidence, and no attempt to show, tha! 
the bank was injured or its rights af 
fected by the delay, clearly the plaintifi 
is not estopped from recovery becaus: 
of such delay. 

The judgment of the court below wili 
be affirmed. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


IN THE MATTER OF THE ON- 
TARIO BANK AND THE BANK 
OF MONTREAL. 


"Tis is a case which was reported in 

the July issue of THe BANKERS 
MaGazine, on the delivery of judgment 
by the Court of Appeal for Ontario. An 
appeal was taken to the judicial commit- 
tee of the privy council, and judgment 
was delivered on the first inst. Only 
brief cable reports are as yet available, 
but the judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peal for Ontario was sustained. In 
effect this judgment holds that the 
transaction, particulars of which are 
given in the July number, was not a 
purchase of the assets of the Ontario 
Bank and was a valid agreement under 
the bank act. The result is that the 
shareholders of the defunct Ontario 
Bank will be required in addition to 
losing all their holdings, to pay the sum 
of approximately one and a half mil- 
lion dollars under the double liability 


attaching to banks’ shares under Cana- 


dian law. A full report of the judg- 
ment of the judicial committee of the 
privy council will appear next month. 


CANCELLATION OF INSTRU 
MENT—COMPANY—WINDING- 
UP—MORTGAGE BY INSOL- 
VENT COMPANY TO BANK TO 
SECURE EXISTING DEBT. 


HAMMOND VS. BANK OF oTTawa (O. W. 
R., p. 121). 


Plaintiff, liquidator of the New Ontario 
Brewing Company, brought action to set 
aside a mortgage by the company to de- 
fendants, on the grounds (1) that it was 
made within three months preceding the 
commencement of winding-up proceedings; 
(2) that no by-law of the company was 
passed authorizing the mortgage. 

Surneretann, J., held (15 O, W. R. 536 
1 O. W. N., 519) that the consideration 
mentioned in the mortgage was proved to 
have consisted of an existing debt from the 
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company to the bank and that the bank was 
endeavoring to get security therefor. Plain- 
tiff was entitled to succeed under s. 94 of 
the winding-up act. The by-law was not 
properly ratified and was without effect for 
the purpose of making the mortgage valid. 
Judgment for plaintiff as liquidator for the 
New Ontario Brewing Company, setting 
aside the mortgage, and the defendants to 
execute a discharge of it. Costs to plaintiff. 

Court of Appeal held that the attack upon 
the mortgage failed and the appeal should 
be allowed and the action dismissed, but 
the circumstances were such as to invite en- 
quiry and costs should not be allowed either 
party. 


| 8 ade petition presented on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1909, under the Domin- 
ion Winding-Up Act, the company was 
declared to be insolvent and liable to 
be wound up. Subsequently, the plaint- 
iff was appointed permanent liquidator, 
and brought this action with the ap- 
probation and consent of the local 
Master of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at North Bay. The mortgage in 
question was made and dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1908, less than three months be- 
fore, but more than thirty days after 
the commencement of the winding-up. 

It was attacked on two grounds :— 
(1) That it was given voluntarily and 
without consideration or for a merely 
nominal consideration when the com- 
pany was insolvent and with intent to 
. give the defendants a preference over 
the other creditors of the company; and 
(2) that no by-law of the directors au- 
thorizing the mortgage was passed or 
confirmed by the shareholders. 

The defendants, besides denying the 
allegations of the statement of claim, 
set up that the mortgage was given un- 
der pressure and for valuable consid- 
eration without knowledge of insolvency 
if such existed, and that the mortgage 
was duly authorized and executed on 
behalf of the company. 

The learned trial judge held against 
the plaintiff .on the first branch of his 
ease, but decided the second in his 
favor. 

The appeal to the Court of Appeal 
was heard by judges—C. Moss, C.J.0O.; 
Garrow, MacLaren, MerepiItH and 
MAGEE. 


Jupement (Sir Cuas. Moss, C.J.0.): 


The further evidence is now before us, 
but in dealing with the appeal, it may 
be convenient to first dispose of the 
branch of the case upon which the 
plaintiff succeeded at the trial. 

For some time prior to and on De- 
cember 8, 1908, the brewing company 
was indebted to the defendants to the 
amount of $6,000 for money advanced 
in the ordinary course of dealing with 
them. Frequent demands for payment 
had been made by the defendants upon 
the company, with the result that the 
company agreed to secure the amount 
by mortgage upon their lands. On De- 
cember 8, the directors met and passed 
a by-law, undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion and for the purpose of implement- 
ing the agreement. But through some 
misconception, the by-law was so drawn 
as to contain much more than was neces- 
sary to express and give effect to the 
intention. The debt of the defendants 
at that time being an outstanding lia- 
bility of the company, and the inten- 
tion and agreement being to mortgage 
its real property, section 78 of the 
Ontario Companies Act gives the di- 
rectors ample powers to do so, and all 
that was needed was that they should 
act under the powers vested in them by 
that section. But the by-law as passed 
contains a recital that section 73 of the 
Ontario Companies Act authorizes the 
directors of the company to borrow 
money for the purposes of the company. 

This assertion of the powers of the 
directors was, of course, wholly unneces- 
sary and besides was inapplicable, inas- 
much as the directors were not about to 
berrow or give security for a present 
loan; but to secure by mortgage an ex- 
isting liability. Putting aside this re- 
cital, the remainder of the by-law, 
though not very happily expressed, is 
not inapplicable in substance to the true 
purpose with which it was framed. It 
contains all that is necessary to au- 
thorize the preparation and execution 
by the president and secretary, of a 
mortgage to secure the liability for 
$6,000. 

Is the presence of the first recital suf- 
ficient to prevent the by-law from hav- 
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ing effect and operation as authorizing 
a mortgage under sec. 78? To so hold 
is to completely nullify the by-law; for, 
by no construction can it be made to read 
as applying to any other transaction 
then on foot with the defendants requir- 
ing to be dealt with by the by-law. The 
only transaction calling for action by 
the directors towards the giving of a 
security was the agreement to give a 
mortgage to secure the existing debt. 
Unless the statement contained in the 
by-law that the company has borrowed 
$6,000 from the defendants is to be un- 
derstood as meaning the previous ad- 
vances and the liability for them, the 
statement is wholly untrue. So also 
with regard to the further statement 
that “the directors having borrowed the 
sum of $6,000 from the Bank of Ottawa, 
upon the credit of the company,” which 
precedes the authorization to them to 
mortgage the company’s real property 
for securing the same. 

There does not appear to be any good 
reason for giving to a recital in a by- 
law of the directors of a company any 
greater force or effect than is to be given 
to a recital in an Act of Parliament, and 
with regard to that it has been said that 
“a mere recital in an Act of Parliament 
either of fact or law is not conclusive; 
and we are at liberty to consider the 
fact of the law to be different from the 
statement of the recital.” (See Reg 
vs. Houghton [1853], 1 El. & BI. 501 
at 516.) 

Here the first recital is true in law 
and in fact, but it has no relation to the 
actual transaction aimed at. And the 
other recitals are not untrue when taken 
in connection with the actual facts; but 
they would be treated as applying to a 
transaction of borrowing under sec. 73. 
The company had borrowed $6,000 
from the defendants, not at the time 
when the by-law was being passed, but 
long previous thereto, and the directors 
(now deeming it necessary and expe- 
dient to give the defendants a mortgage 
to secure the $6,000) take steps for the 
purpose. Under sec. 78 the directors 
had power to do all the by-law author- 
ized, and it ought not to be considered 
that the failure to refer to all the pow- 
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ers enabling them to do the act should 
render it nugatory. 

Further, there is to be borne in mind 
the principle that this objection would 
not be open to the company, and that in 
this respect the plaintiff occupies no 
higher position. 

The defendants having received a 
mortgage, apparently duly executed on 
behalf of the company, were entitled to 
assume that everything necessary to its 
valid execution had been regularly and 
properly done. There is a distinction 
between what directors have no power 
to do at all and what they have power 
to do, provided certain conditions are 
complied with, and whilst it is held that 
companies are not bound by acts of the 
former class, it is held that they may 
be bound by acts of the latter class 
in favor of all persons dealing with 
them bona fide without notice of ir- 
regularities of which they may be 
guilty. (Lindley on Companies, 6th 
ed., p. 213.) The instrument on its 
face appears to be proper and regular 
to effectuate the purpose for which it 
was agreed to be given and there is 
nothing to show that the defendants 
were aware of the so-called irregulari- 
ties preceding its execution. Upon this 
branch of the case the learned trial 
judge’s conclusion should be reversed 
and the instrument upheld. 

Then comes the question upon which 
the learned trial judge held in the de- 
fendants’ favor. The mortgage having 
been made within three months next 
preceding the commencement of the 
winding up, there is a presumption that 
it was made with intent to defraud the 
company’s creditors. But the presump- 
tion is not a conclusive or irrebuttable 
presumption. It places upon persons, 
whether creditors or not, to whom a 
mortgage is given within the prescribed 
limit of time, the onus of showing the 
absence of intent to defraud the credit- 
ors of the company. So far as the sec- 
tions of the Winding Up Act, relating 
to voluntary and fraudulent conveyances 
and other dealings are concerned, the 
law remains as enunciated in the case of 
Lawson vs. McGeoch (1893) 20 A. R. 
111. It was open to the defendants to 
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overcome the statutory presumption of 
intent, and, as the authorities have set- 
tled, the intent of the debtor alone to 
defraud is not sufficient. It must be 
the conjoint intent of the debtor and 
creditor; and the intent to prefer is in 
general overcome when it is shown that 
the giving of the mortgage or other se- 
curity was not the mere voluntary act of 
the debtor. 

The learned trial judge was of opin- 
ion, upon the evidence, that the de- 
fendant had sufficiently discharged the 
onus of rebutting the presumption of 
intent to defraud. This conclusion is 
greatly strengthened by the further evi- 
dence. The result of the whole testi- 
mony is that the mortgage was the out- 
come of repeated demands made upon 
the company by the defendants—who 
were dissatisfied with the state of the 
account—accompanied on more than one 
oceasion by a threat of proceedings, 
which were held in abeyance in conse- 
quence of the promise on behalf of the 
company that a mortgage would be 
given. 

There is some conflict between the 
testimony of the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants’ manager at North Bay with 
regard to a conservation between them 
after the company was put into liquida- 
tion. The plaintiff deposed that at an 
interview between them the manager 
stated that the defendants did not want 
the mortgage; that it was thrust upon 
them by the company of its own accord, 
or words to that effect. The manager 
denied having had any conversation with 
the plaintiff concerning the mortgage. 

The testimony of Mr. C. Eaton, who 
gave his evidence with great fairness 
and candor, while going to prove the 
fact of a conversation, makes it evident 
that the statement attributed to the 
manager by the plaintiff that the mort- 
gage was thrust upon the defendants, 
or given of the company’s own accord, 
was not made. All that can be said is 
that very likely the manager expressed 
indifference as to whether or not the 
defendants were entitled to retain the 
mortgage as a security. However, the 
discrepancies between the testimony of 
these gentlemen are not sufficient to dis- 


place the positive evidence of the man- 
ager and Mr. McGaughey, as to the cir- 
cumstances leading to and attending 
the giving of the security. 

The attack upon the mortgage fails, 
and the appeal should be allowed and 
the action dismissed, but the circum- 
stances were such as to invite inquiry 
and we may properly say that it is not a 
case in which any of the costs of the 
litigation should be awarded to either 
party. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Garrow, Hon. Mr. 
Justice MacLaren and Hon. Mr. Justice 
Magee concurred. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Merepiru: The 
learned judge erred, I think, in holding 
that the transaction in question came 
within the provision of secs. 73 and 74 
of the Ontario Companies Act. Those 
sections relate to borrowing money and 
issuing bonds, debentures or other secu- 
rities; and the creating and issuing of 
preference stock, and the conversion of 
preference shares into common, ete., in 
certain companies. 

Section 78 of the Act gives power to 
the directors to mortgage the company’s 
property to secure—among other things 
—“any liability of the corporation.” 

At the trial, it was admitted that the 
debt which the mortgage was given to 
secure was a valid liability of the com- 
pany. The mortgage having been given 
for a liability of the company, section 
78 applies, and there is nothing in sec- 
tions 73 or 74 affecting it. If the pro- 
visions of sections 73 and 74 had not 
been observed in borrowing the money 
which created the liability, there might 
be no liability, but no such case was 
made, a valid liability was admitted, 
that is an admission in effect that if 
sections 73 and 74 applied to such bor- 
rowing they had been complied with. 

The by-law properly interpreted does 
not purport to have been passed under 
section 73; but, if it had, the right 
which the directors had, not that which 
they may have thought, or asserted, that 
they had, ought to prevail. 

The case is not one within section 94 
of the Winding-Up Act; there was 
valuable consideration, the existing lia- 
bility and “pressure.” 
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Since the foregoing opinion was writ- 
ten, further evidence has been adduced, 
which not only confirms the finding that 
the mortgage was not a voluntary con- 
veyance and security, but proves that it 
was the outcome of a very considerable 
pressure and that a further considera- 
tion, a new “line of credit,” was given 
for it. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE—ACCEP- 
TANCE FOR ACCOMMODATION 
OF THIRD PERSON — EVI- 
DENCE —ADMISSIBILIY — RE- 
JECTION AT TRIAL—ADMIS- 
SION BY AFFIDAVITS ON AP- 
PEAL—INDEMNITY—IMPLIED 
CONTRACT—COUNTY COURT 
— JURISDICTION — REMOVAL 
OF ACTION INTO HIGH COURT 
—COSTS. 


FARROW Vs. MCPHERSON (2 O. W. N., 
p- 70). 


HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the County Court of 
Carleton in favor of the plaintiff in an 


action to recover $525, brought by the 
acceptor of a Bill of Exchange, who 
alleged that he had accepted the bill at 
the request and purely for the accom- 


modation of the defendant. The ap- 
peal was heard by the Divisional Court 
and the facts are fully set out in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Riddell. 
JUDGMENT  (Fatconsrince, C.J.; 
Britrron and Ripper, J.J.): The 
plaintiff resided in Ottawa. One Mil- 
lar, brother-in-law of the defendant 
(who resides in Stratford), came down 
with a stock proposition and asked the 
plaintiff to help him to start a com- 
pany. The plaintiff did so, and intro- 
duced him to another person, who sup- 
plied $1,000, apparently to float the 
company. Millar then asked the plaint- 
iff to allow him and the defendant to 
make a draft on the plaintiff for $1,500. 
Millar said that “he and McPherson 
were in together.” The plaintiff did 
not accede to this request. He then 
said: “You know McPherson is good; 
allow me to put through one for $750, 
and McPherson for $750.” The plaint- 
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iff knew both Millar and the defendant, 
and knew that they had been in deals 
before this together—and, without mak- 
ing any inquiry of or any communica- 
tion to the defendant, but accepting 
Millar’s statement, he agreed to accept 
the drafts. The plaintiff denies at first 
that he had business dealings with Mil- 
lar, and says that he was only helping 
him as a friend, but subsequently says 
that he was to get $1,000 (at first he 
thought in cash) for introducing Millar 
to various gentlemen to whom he might 
sell stock. As he did not get cash, he 
got $1,000 in stock, but this apparently 
was after the acceptance of the drafts. 

There is no evidence that the defend- 
ant and Millar were in this deal to- 
gether, and the defendant specifically 
denies it—of course the statements of 
Millar to the plaintiff are not evidence 
against the defendant. At the trial the 
defendant was not allowed to give evi- 
dence of the circumstances under which 
he made the draft upon the plaintiff. 
This ruling was clearly wrong; and we 
have received evidence upon affidavit, 
without objection, showing what the 
facts were. The defendant was aware 
that Millar and the plaintiff were act- 
ing together in the sale of stock, and 
in January, 1908, he was informed by 
Millar that the plaintiff was collecting 
considerable sums of money on joint 
account for the steck, and Millar asked 
him to assist him financially. Millar 
told him to draw on the plaintiff for 
#500, which he did; and he gave all the 
proceeds to Millar; and this draft was 
paid at maturity. 

Then in February, 1908, Millar asked 
the defendant again to help him. At 
Millar’s direction the defendant drew 
on the plaintiff for $750, and gave 
Millar the proceeds, $748.15; the draft 
was not paid, but to retire the unpaid 
draft, a new draft was, at Millar’s di- 
rection, made at one month; this was 
accepted, but not paid; and on March 
31, at the instance of Millar, the draft 
in question was made to retire the pre- 
vious renewal draft. This was unpaid. 

The bank claimed from the plaintiff, 
and, after some negotiations, the 
plaintiff settled with the bank for $500, 
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nd sued the defendant for this amount 
nd twenty-five dollars paid to his own 
licitor. 

This action was brought in the 

“ounty Court of Carleton, and was 
ied before His Honor Judge Gunn, 

inior judge of that court, without a 
iry, on June 24, 1910. The learned 
udge found for the plaintiff, and di- 

;-eted judgment to be entered for the 
_jaintiff for $500, interest and costs. 

o written reasons were given, and we 
re informed that no reasons were 
iven by the learned judge for his 
ecision. 

Upon the appeal it was agreed by all 
arties that the case should be removed 
une pro tune into the high court and 

treated as though it had been tried by 
the county court judge for a high court 
jadge. 

The right of action is in such a case 

upon the implied contract of the party 
for whose accommodation a bill of ex- 


change was accepted, to indemnify the 
accommodation acceptor in case he is 
obliged to pay. 

It is necessary to prove that the bill 
was accepted for the accommodation of 
the defendant; and it is not sufficient 
that it be accepted for the accommoda- 
tion of some one else. Here not only 
the evidence of what took place when 
the arrangement was made_ between 
Millar and the plaintiff for the drawing 
of the bill by the defendant, but also 
the letters of the plaintiff subsequently, 
show clearly that it was for the accom- 
modation of Millar, and not of the de- 
fendant, that the bill was accepted. 

I am of opinion that the judgment is 
wrong, and should be with 
costs and the with 
costs. As the point as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the county court to deal with 
this action was not raised, the costs 
should be on the county court scale. 


reversed 


action dismissed 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


OBLIGATION OF INDORSER OF 
CHECK WHERE DISCREPANCY 
BETWEEN WORDS AND FIGURES 
OF AMOUNT PAYABLE 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: A check properly dated is drawn on 
The National Bank of Long Beach by 
“Jehn Doe,’ in favor of “Richard Roe.” 
The figures read “$800.00;” the body of the 
check in writing reads “Eight Dollars.” 

“Richard Roe” writes across the back of 
the check, “The amount of this check guar- 
anteed to be $800.00,” and signed it ‘“Rich- 
ard Roe.” The check is passed on to his 
bank in the East and through a series of 
banks it finally reaches us. 

Do the endorsing banks, by the mere act 
of endorsement, guarantee the amount of 
the check as guaranteed by “Richard Roe,” 
and if we pay the check, have we recourse 
on the banks, provided our customer shows 
that the check should only be for $8.00, or 
must we look direct to “Richard Roe”? 

Wm. M. Cook, 


Assistant Cashier. 


Answer: An indorser who indorses 
without qualification, engages that if 
the paper shall not be paid by the 


maker or acceptor, he, the indorser, will 
pay it according to its tenor; that is to 
say, according to its terms. (See Benn 
vs. Kutzschan, 24 Oregon, 28.) But 
the figures in the margin of the instru- 
ment are regarded as simply a memo- 
randum or abridgement for convenience 
or reference and form no part of the 
instrument. (Smith vs. Smith, 1 R. I. 
388; Norwich Bank vs. Hyde, 13 Conn. 
281; Schreyer vs. Hawkes, 22 Ohio St., 
308.) The history of the use of such 
figures was explained in the English 
ease of Garrard vs. Lewis (L. R. 10 
Q. B. Div. 30, 32) as follows: “They 
do not seem in general to have been con- 
sidered among merchants as of the same 
effect and value as the mention of the 
sum contained in the body of the bill. 
The history of these marginal figures 
may perhaps be shortly summarized as 
follows:—The first model of a bill of 
exchange preserved to us, and which 
dates from’ 1381, does not, I believe, 
possess them, though it does possess the 
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nature or vocation with which mer- 
chants’ bills used generally to com- 
mence, and which usually preceded the 
figures. The marginal figure at the 
head of a bill was probably added at a 
very early date, in order that the 
amount of the bill might strike the eye 
immediately, and was in fact a note, in- 
dex or summary of the contents of the 
bill which followed.” 

Hence, in the case stated, if nothing 
more appeared, each indorser would be 
bound to pay the sum named in the body 


of the check, viz., eight dollars. Nor i 
the case altered by the fact that on 
indorser has seen fit to extend his ob 
ligation beyond this; for each indors: 

ment is a separate contract, standin: 
apart from that made by the drawer o 
any other indorser. (Chemical Na 

Bank vs. Kellogg, 183 N. Y. 92, 94. 

In other words, the contract by one ir 

dorser is the express obligation assume 

by him, while the obligations of th 
other indorsers are only those that th 
law implies. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


HE combined reports of the trust 
companies of New York City, as 

of August 31, 1910, show a loss in ag- 
gregate resources of $137,670,042, as 


compared with the statements of a year 
before, September 14, 1909. The prin 
cipal items compare as shown in the 
following table: 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 
Surplus and profits, market value 
Surplus and profits, book value 


Preferred deposits—Due State savings banks 


Due State savings and loan associations 

Trust deposits not payable within 30 days 

Due as executor, administrator, guardian, receiver, trus- 
tee, committee, ete 

Deposits preferred because secured by 
bonds of the State 

Other deposits preferred because of pledge of part 


unmatured 


of trust company assets 
Deposits otherwise preferred 


Deposits subject to check (not preferred) 
Certificates of deposit on time and demand (not pref.).. 
Time deposits not payable within 30 days, represented 


by certificates, etc 
Due trust companies 
Due banks and bankers 


Total of all deposits 


Borrowed money 
Preferred liability as executor, etc 
Other liabilities 


Grand total 


Sept. 14, 1909 


$61,675,000 
163,689,689 


35,624,692 
434,789 
28,200,691 


22,974,213 
4,378,623 
6,442,245 
4,944,837 

$14,808,739 
$1,136,510 


133,925,128 
112,647,019 


Aug. 31, 1910 


$65,656,000 
172,728,334 


33,214,147 
377,958 


33,149,595 
35,740,996 
6,102,000 
3,855,398 
1,463,327 


762,442,532 
61,866,402 





$1,101,381,211 





41,867,332 


$1,513,421,967 


944,000 


35,042,380 


$1,375,751,9% 
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Resources. 


Bonds and mortgages 


Stock and bond investments— 


Public securities 
Other securities 

Loaned on collaterals 

Loans, not secured by collateral 

Other loans and bills purchased 

Bills purchased 

CONE a once cccre vce esaiuinune prieevecaewesice nse 

Real estate 

Due from approved reserve deposits, less offsets 

Due from trust companies, banks and bankers, not in- 
cluded in preceding items 

Specie 

U. S, legal-tenders and bank notes.......0ccsscccccecseve 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchange and other 
cash items 


Sept. 14, 1909 
$69,203,287 


75,182,192 
268,246,371 
627,481,274 

6,347,849 


98,046,079 
126,285 
22,205,844 
116,699,222 


66,901,581 
124,903,213 
13,939,537 
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Aug. 31, 1910 


73,367,196 


71,385,25 
261,721,09 
484,160,420 

9,324,052 


8 
7 


106,595,490 
113,170 
25,355,464 
126,815,411 
54,674,654 
114,865,369 
12,391,586 


592,448 


Investments held as executor, etc 
Other assets 23,414,913 


$1,513,421,967 





Grand total $1,37: 

8,592,511 
8,393,870 
8,322,187 
5,891,539 
5,238,443 
4,823,520 
4,489,285 


2,556,712 


The year has seen several changes in . Fidelity Trust Company. . .. 
the relative size of the companies. 29 Van Norden Trust Company. 
| h it lidati the G t 30 Windsor Trust Company.... 
LEGS 3S Ce ae ey )=6 Commerce Trat Congey. 
{rust Company has passed the Farm- 32 Broadway Trust Company... 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company in point of 33 Hudson Trust Company.... 
size, and now ranks as the largest St Guardian Trust Company.... 
- 35 Savoy Trust Company 

trust company in the country. The fol- ; 

lowing table gives a list of the trust 
companies in Greater New York, ar- 
ranged in order of size, with their ag- 
gregate resources on August 31, 1910: 


OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION 


"THE trust company section of the 

American Bankers’ Association 
continues to be happy in the selection 
of its officers, and for the coming year 
will be in the hands of an able and 
energetic body of men who maintain 
high ideals of their profession. Oliver 
C. Fuller, president of the Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Milwaukee, was pro- 
moted from the position of first vice- 
president to that of president; and 
Lawrence L. Gillespie, vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, from that of chairman of the 
executive committee to that of first vice- 
president. Both of these gentlemen 
have proved their fitness by work al- 
ready done for the section. The new 
chairman of the executive committee is 
F. H. Fries, president of the Wachovia 
Loan & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., prominent in Southern 


i Guaranty Trust Company. . .$161,312,884 
2 Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.. 129,827,555 
Central Trust Company 88,644,946 
Bankers’ Trust Company.... 81,692,484 

> United States Trust Company 78,323,857 

} Union Trust Company 68,348,058 

7 Mercantile Trust Company.. 64,449,002 
8 U. S. Mortgage & Tr. Co... 60,273,482 
9 New York Trust Company... 58,174,562 
10 Equitable Trust Company... 48,957,836 
11 New York Life Ins. & Tr. Co. 47,516,189 
12 Knickerbocker Trust Co..... 42,105,709 
13 Title Guarantee & Tr. Co... 39,893,491 
14 Trust Company of America. 34,924,781 
15 Metropolitan Trust Company 34,189,326 
16 Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Tr. Co. 23,860,362 
17 Empire Trust Company.... 20,414,116 
18 Manhattan Trust Company.. 19,121,268 
19 Standard Trust Company.. 16,403,210 
20 Astor Trust Company 16,189,499 
21 Columbia Trust Company... 15,745,533 
22 Franklin Trust Company.... 15,022,479 
23 Lincoln Trust Company 12,633,552 
*4 Washington Trust Company. 11,961,633 
10,976,324 
10,155,087 
8,907,064 


25 Carnegie Trust Company.... 
26 Mutual Alliance Trust Co... 
27 Fulton Trust Company 
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banking circles, and for many years a 
faithful worker in the section, and a 
frequent speaker at its meetings. The 
new members of the executive commit- 
tee are: J.C. Drake, president of the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; W. C. Poillon, vice- 
president The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Roland L. Taylor, 
president The Philadelphia Trust, Safe 
Deposit & Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia; E. E. Foye, of The Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; Isaac H. Orr, 
trust officer The St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


TWENTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


WENTY years is not a great age, 
but there are only a few trust 
companies much older than that in the 
middle West, and indeed twenty years 
measures the period during which the 
trust company has been an important 
factor in our financial circles. In Oc- 
tober, the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary. The company 
began its career on October 3, 1890, its 
president then being Julius S. Walsh, 
now chairman of the Board, and its sec- 
retary, Breckenridge Jones, who is now 
president. Its resources now exceed 
$27,000,000, while its influence on the 
prosperity of the community has been 
large. “The Globe-Democrat” says: 
“The company has assisted in the con- 
struction of six important railroads, all 
serving St. Louis. It has developed a 
new wholesale section and two new resi- 
dence districts in St. Louis, besides 
large suburban subdivisions. For the 
past ten years it has been depositary 
for three-fourths of the public moneys 
of the State of Missouri and also for 
part of the funds of the city of St. 
Louis.” This reference calls attention 
to the fact that the trust companies of 
St. Louis have made much of their real 
estate departments, whose relative im- 
portance is greater than that of trust 
companies elsewhere. 
The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany is to be congratulated especially 
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upon the conservatism of its manag: - 
ment and upon the high ideals it h:s 
followed as to the responsibility of tlc 
trust company as a fiduciary instit 
tion. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


AN opinion rendered in July last }-y 
Attorney-General O'Malley 

New York, in response to an inqui y 
by the State Superintendent of Bank., 
O. H. Cheney, has necessitated t 
amendment of the charters of sever 
New York trust companies. The 
companies have been  maintaini: ; 
branches in European cities, especialy 
London and Paris, and some of. the: 
desire to include other European citi: 
including Berlin and Rome. It is w. 
derstood that they have developed qui'e 
a large business abroad. The decisiv: 
above noted shows that neither the con- 
panies chartered under the  gener::] 
banking law nor those existing under 
special charters have authority to con- 
duct such foreign branches (except tlie 
Guaranty ‘Trust Company, whose 
amended charter gave authority to 
maintain a branch in London). The 
companies affected, including The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, The 
Trust Company of America, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equita- 
ble Trust Company, are meeting the 
problem by amendments to their char- 
ters. The question came upon investi- 
gation by Superintendent Cheney re- 
garding the examination of the foreign 
branches. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Vy Abious questions relating to sav- 

ings deposits continue to hold the 
field of discussion in all parts of the 
country. An interesting feature of the 
matter is that to-day all classes of bank- 
ing institutions are interested in these 
questions. The Maryland Bankers’ 
Association recently appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter of in 
terest on deposits, the committee includ 
ing representatives of trust companies, 
national banks, State banks and savings 
banks with and without capital stock. 
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Presumably interest on savings de- 
posits will demand a considerable part 
of the committee’s attention. With the 
growing custom of the maintenance of 
savings departments by national banks, 
ind the still more prevalent custom of 
carrying commercial accounts in trust 
companies and stock savings banks, the 
lines of divergence between classes of 
financial institutions are fast disap- 
pearing. 

It appears that in Vermont the trust 
companies are giving the mutual say- 
ings banks a hard struggle to keep up 
in competition for savings deposits. In 
1 recent editorial “The United States 
Investor” discusses the situation at 
length, and concludes that the State 
legislature should give attention to the 
matter. It calls attention to the fact 
that the trust companies have the ad- 
vantage in the competition, in that their 
officials have an interest in building up 
the business that is lacking in the case 
of the officers of the mutual savings 
banks. The latter have no stockholders 
who look for dividends, and their di- 
rectors give their services. It thinks 
that the trust companies are likely to 


outstrip the savings banks in the race 
for deposits, and says: “They may 
bring about the ultimate retirement of 
mutual banks from business by hasten- 
ing the day when business men will be 
unwilling to donate their services to a 
savings bank, because it has for its com- 
petitor another type of savings bank 
where the management and directors do 
obtain some profit from the enterprise.” 

Attention is called to the large divi- 
dends made by some of the trust com- 
panies in the State, in spite of the small 
margin of earnings over the four per 
cent. paid depositors, because of the de- 
posits being very large as compared 
with capital stock. Several companies 
have savings deposits in excess of one 
million dollars, while their capital stocks 
are only $50,000. An instance is cited 
of a trust company having $2,700,000 
of savings deposits besides $160,000 of 
commercial deposits,—a total of more 
than fifty-seven times its capital stock 
of $50,000. The suggestion is made 
that legislation may be needed to re- 
quire a ratio of capital to deposits that 
is more in keeping with real conser- 
vatism. 
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KEEPING A RECORD OF OPEN AND CLOSED 
ACCOUNTS 


By Edgar G. Alcorn 


OME banks do not keep any record 
at all of “Accounts Opened,” “Ac- 
counts Closed,” and “Overdrafts.” It 
cannot be possible that they consider it 
“too much work,” or that the advan- 
tages gained therefrom are not sufficient 
to justify the time and trouble, for all 
the labor required to keep a permanent 
record of all three accounts is hardly 
worth consideration. 
No doubt the true reason for a bank’s 
neglect in this matter is that they do not 
see any particular advantage in keeping 


such records. In small banks the indi- 
vidual bookkeeper and cashier are 
usually familiar with the individual ac- 
counts, and when a new account is 
opened, which is a rare occurrence in 
such banks, the officers of the bank are 
naturally acquainted with the fact. In 
some of the larger banks the custom is 
for the bookkeeper to merely “mention” 
the fact, although he may not always 
remember to do so, and consequently the 
cashier may have no knowledge of the 
matter for some time afterwards. He 
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ACCOUNTS OPENED 


ADDRESS 


DATE 


AMOUNT BUSINESS 


Figure 1 


may discover it then only when looking 
up some other account, or when look- 
ing over the ledger balances. 

Some bookkeepers keep a record of 
their overdrafts on a little slip of paper, 
simply checking them off as they are 
made good. Others trust to their mem- 


ories entirely, and only mention those 


of any size to the officers. It is quite 
an advantage to the bookkeeper him- 
self to keep a daily record of over- 
drafts. Whenever the comptroller or 
State banking department call for a 
statement he has the overdrafts at hand, 


through his ledger to secure them; and 
as the statement generally calls for the 
overdrafts for a particular date severa! 
days previous to the day the statement 
was received, it is quite a tedious job. 
Of course one may guess at it, but he 
may not always make a good guess. 

Banks who keep a record of these ac- 
counts usually use blank statement 
sheets ruled particularly for the pur- 
pose. These sheets are about six and 
one-half inches wide by eight inches 
long, and are perforated at one end so 
that they can be placed in a binder. 


while otherwise he would have to go For instance, Figure 1 shows the 


ACCOUNTS CLOSED 


DATE. 


Date 
Opened 


AVERAGE 
BALANCE 


ADDREsS BALANCE BUSINESS 


Figure 2 
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ruling of the sheets for “Accounts 
Opened.” The date is written at the 
upper right-hand corner, the names of 
the new accounts are entered in the 
first division, the address in the second, 
the amount in the third, and the busi- 
ness or occupation of the person in the 
fourth. 

The ruling of the “Accounts Closed” 
sheets is shown by Figure 2. This sim- 
ply shows the name of the account, the 
mount of his balance when the ac- 
count was closed, the date the account 


In the book for “Accounts Closed” 
the record would be about the same as 
that on the statement sheets. Instead 
of recording the highest balances of the 
accounts, however, it will be found more 
advantageous to give the average bal- 
ances. 

Besides the great advantage to the 
individual bookeeper himself -in keep- 
ing a daily record of these accounts, in 
that it avoids the necessity of going 
through the entire ledger to secure in- 
formation which may be called for at 


OVERDRAFTS 


ADDRESS 


AMOUNT 


a 


AVERAGE : I 
BALANCE BENARKS 


Figure 3 


was opened, his average balance, and 
also gives space for memoranda in the 
last column. 

Figure 3 is the “Overdraft” sheet. 
It gives a record of the date, the name, 
the address, and the amount of the 
overdraft. 


Some banks may have some other 
methods of keeping a record of these 
accounts. We have found that about 
the most convenient way of any is to 
use spoiled or uncalled for pass books. 
The individual bookkeeper uses three 
books. One he labels “Accounts 
Opened,” one “Accounts Closed,” and 
the other “Overdrafts.” 

For each entry in these books the 
spaces across the two open pages are 
used. The date is entered in the mid- 
dle of the page with a rubber stamp. 


any time, it furnishes a convenient and 
important record for the use of the 
cashier. 


Or BENEFIT TO THE CASHIER. 


At the end of the day’s posting the 
bookkeeper lays the books on the cash- 
ier’s desk, and the first thing that officer 
does the next morning is to look them 
over carefully. From the book of “Ac- 
counts Opened” he will know at once 
what new accounts have been opened, 
and thus the opportunity is given him 
to write a polite note to the new de- 
positor, thanking him for his business 
and expressing assurance that the busi- 
ness relation thus established between 
them will always be satisfactory and 
pleasant. 
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ACCOUNTS OPENED 


= = ee 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


DEposIT $ 


REMARKS _ 
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DATE 


Figure 4 


By having a daily record of those 
who have closed their accounts he has 
the opportunity of writing them a cour- 
teous note, expressing his regret that 
the depositor has closed his account and 
hoping it is not because of any dissatis- 
faction, as it had always been the policy 
of the bank to treat their customers with 
the utmost consideration and liberality, 
Such thoughtfulness has often been the 
means of bringing back a good cus- 
tomer, who had withdrawn simply 
through some misunderstanding. 

The cashier is also enabled to keep a 





ACCOUNTS CLOSED 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


AVERAGE BALANCE $ 


REMARKS 


line on the customer who habitually 
overdraws his account, and to notify all 
others promptly to make their accounts 
good. It is the only way to keep the 
ledger rid of these annoying little ac- 
counts. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CARD SysTEM. 


Still another method used by some 
banks of keeping an intelligent record 
of opened and closed accounts is the 
card system, it is needless to use the 
vantageous particularly to banks con- 


DATE- 


Figure 5 
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cting an advertising campaign. It 
ords a good way of showing whether 
not new accounts have been secured 
‘rough any particular line of adver- 
ing. Figures 4 and 5 show the form 
the cards that may be used. These 
rms need no further explanation. 
If a bank keeps a record of its ad- 
vtising, however, by means of the 
rd system, it is needlees to use the 
ne system for keeping the open and 


sed accounts. In keeping the card 


A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


is a written acknowledgment by the bank ‘hat a certain sem of mars 
bas been deposited and will be paid upon return of the cervticau. 
THIS CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


is NOT NEGOTIABLE NOR SUBJECT TO CHECK and wil 
not be honored # presented by any other persoo that those mames there:n. 


INTEREST (S$ RECKONED 
from date of ixsuc to date of payment, 
WHEN PART PAYMENT !S DESIRED 
this certificate will be cancelled and s new one Ssard. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A unique Certificate of Deposit. It has a 
gummed flap and is pasted in a cover 
which can be carried in the 
pocket 


system, a bank of course has a list of 
prospects, and on the cards is kept a 
record of all advertising matter sent 
out. If a prospect is secured as a de- 
positor, his card is removed from the 
list of prospects and filed with the de- 
positors’ list. Before they are filed, 
however, these same cards may go to 
the cashier and be used by him at di- 
rectors’ meetings to show what accounts 
had been opened since the previous 
meeting. 

If an old account is closed the card 
is simply removed from the files of ac- 
tive accounts, and after passing through 
the hands of the cashier in order to give 
him the opportunity of making an effort 
to have the account reopened, it is filed 
with the prospects, or destroyed, if no 
longer considered of any value as a 
prospect. 


BANKING 


A UNIQUE CERTIFICATE OF 
DEPOSIT 


TH E accompanying illustration shows 

a form of certificate of deposit 
recently adopted by the Third National 
Bank of Springfield, Mass., which has 
proved very successful. The idea, 
which is one of many originated, by Mr. 
A. J. Skinner, assistant cashier of this 
bank, takes into consideration the nat- 
ural desire of many small depositors to 
have some kind of a book. The cer- 


tificate of deposit is made up with a 
gummed flap which is pasted in the cov- 
er, which can be carried in the pocket if 
desired. The certificate as shown speci- 
fies the rate of interest which will be 
paid if the money is left on deposit for 


one month or more. It is also made 
payable to the owner in person if de- 
sired, so that it becomes non-negotiable. 


Church—According to statistics, there 
are in the whole world 9,600,000 tele- 
phones. 

Gotham—And when you consider that 
great number isn’t it queer that the very 
one you want is always busy ?>—Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


SURPLUS AND DIVIDENDS 


AN ANSWER TO JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


By Charles E. Sprague 


N the earlier stages of the develop- 
ment of savings bank law in this 
State there was no compulsion to keep 
any surplus whatever. There was a 
permission conferred upon the trustees 
to accumulate a surplus of not exceed- 
ing fifteen per cent.—an_ impossible 
standard, never yet reached in any case. 
There was also a provision that the 
trustees voting for a dividend in ex- 
cess of the “interest or earnings” should 
be liable to repay the excess. This 


would have prevented them from using 
up all the surplus, but the Court of 
Appeals decided that this means all 
gross earnings, allowing nothing for 
expenses. 

Against such a law it was difficult to 


offend, especially as the only provision 
for computing the surplus was one 
striking out from the assets all pre- 
miums and recognizing all discounts as 
valid, which made all values appear at 
the minimum. 

So the matter stood until 1908, when 
amendmer.ts were adopted which partly 
remedied the laxity of the law. The 
trustees were required to deduct, be- 
fore declaring a dividend, the amount 
necessary for two purposes; amortiza- 
tion and expenses. This amendment 
was one step in the right direction al- 
though it did not accomplish all that 
might have been done. Reforms can- 
not usually be brought about at one 
blow. Several things remained and 
still remain. 

It therefore seems a little harsh for 
J. Harsen Rhoades to have character- 
ized the amortization law as a “delusion 
and a snare,” although he does not state 
who was deluded or ensnared. He cen- 
sures this law because it does not also 
legislate on something else not neces- 
sarily pertaining to amortization. As 
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well blame a pure food law for not pr 
venting automobile accidents. 

To show how much worse the cond:- 
tions were before the amortizati: 
amendment, we may point out that 
the old times a seven per cent. bon:i, 
even if bought at a- three per cent. basis, 
was considered to produce the entire 
seven per cent., and in calculating t! 
dividend this is included. The resuit 
was that at the maturity the premiuii 
was gone and the surplus depleted by 
that much. 

I quite agree with Mr. Rhoades th.:t 
there should be a required contribution 
to surplus, and I would restrict thie 
dividend rate in an institution having 
less than a minimum. This, however, 
has nothing to do with amortization-— 
the same defect has occurred in the 
savings bank law ever since 1875 and 
exists still; it might have been remedied 
earlier but was not. Why lug in 
amortization as the fons et origo mali? 

Mr. Rhoades is uninformed or mis- 
informed as to the genesis of the amor- 
tization movement, which he believes to 
have been introduced in 1908 for the 
purpose of bolstering up market sur- 
pluses which were weakened by the fact 
that there was actually no market what- 
ever. The report for December 31, 
1907, was all made up and turned in 
before the amortization amendment was 
introduced, and when printed, that re- 
port contained no reference to invest- 
ment values. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of 
amortization was broached in 1903 in a 
paper before the New York State Sav- 
ings Bank Association, although wel!- 
known already to many. In 1906, 2 
sub-committee of the executive commi'- 
tee of the association considered tle 
subject carefully and reported favor- 
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«bly upon it. Mr. Kilburn, the Superin- 
itendent of Banks, was considering plans 
or having the banks report their in- 
-estment values, which action did not 
quire any legislation, but was per- 
tly legal under his general powers. 
lark Williams, who succeeded after 
‘essrs. Keep and Mott, was strongly in 
‘.vor of the amortization principle, but 
referred to introduce it through legis- 
l.tive process. The reports for Janu- 
cy 1, 1908, were based on alleged 
narket values,” just as they had been 
«ver since 1875. 

So far from the amortization prin- 
« ple inducing extravagance, it may be 
siown that the lack of amortization 
;ermitted over-declaration of dividends 
for many years. As the surplus was 
inflated by a rise in the market, trustees 
having no accurate knowledge of the 
profits said, “We have made so-and-so 
much,” and divided accordingly. 

There were also two other causes for 
tue depletion of surplus; one, the rapid 
increase of deposits, and the other, the 
iniquitous franchise-tax imposed in the 
time of Odell. 

Mr. Rhoades is right in saying that 
the surplus should be proportionate to 
the deposits; I should not say a “fixed 
ratio,” but a ratio within limits. But a 
standard method for computing the sur- 
plus should be adopted. 

There never was a word in the law 
prescribing the market value as_ the 
basis of surplus, and Mr. Rhoades is 
entirely wrong in saying this was “ab- 
rogated” and the investment value sub- 
stituted. The only clause specifying 
the componency of the surplus is Sec- 
tion 124, and that has never been em- 
ployed in the published reports. 

My recommendations for amendment 
of the law would be as follows: 

1. It should be the duty of the 
trustees to accumulate at least six per 
cent. surplus. 

2. Unless six per cent. surplus is 
held it should be forbidden to pay more 
than three and one-half per cent. in- 
terest. 

38. No superior limit of fifteen per 
cent. is necessary or desirable, nor any 
extra dividends. 


oy 
3 


4. The official surplus should con- 
sist of the investment value minus one- 
fifth of the excess, if any, of the in- 
vestment value over the market value, 
as shown at the previous report. 

No. 4 is based upon the fact that no 
savings bank has been known to sell 
even as much as one-tenth of its bonds 
to provide money for paying’ its de- 
positors, in any time of financial dis- 
tress. There can be no loss without a 
sale; bonds which go on to redemption, 
gradually amortizing but without sell- 
ing, never incur loss. It is only those 
bonds that are sold that cause loss. I 
have, therefore, taken twice the pro- 
portion that have ever been sold as a 
thoroughly safe margin against the con- 
tingency of a forced sale. 

It is very curious to see what mis- 
apprehensions as to the nature of the 
surplus exist in the minds of some in- 
telligent persons. One delusion is the 
belief that the depositors ‘“‘never get 
it,” whereas every depositor has been 
receiving the income of the surplus as 
part of the interest credited him. If 
the deposit is $100 and the assets are 
$108, the eight dollars is earning at 
the same average rate as the $100, and 
evidently the earnings are greater than 
if there were no surplus of eight dol- 
lars. Suppose the earnings after pay- 
ing expenses to amount to three and 
one-quarter per cent., the additional 
eight dollars would increase them to 
3.51 per cent.; each depositor is receiv- 
ing over one-fourth of one per cent. 
which his money has never produced. 
If he continues a depositor, he receives 
this benefit; if he withdraws, he has no 
claim to take with him that to which 
he has contributed very little. The sur- 
plus is not something of which present 
depositors are deprived, but a source of 
revenue which is gratuitously afforded 
them. 

If all investments were for short 
times, as mortgages are, surplus would 
be less necessary; but in purchasing se- 
curities, the bank must discount amounts 
receivable many years hence at rates 
which seem at the moment fair but which 
will go up and down many times before 
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maturity, and from the nature of things 
the depositors will insist on the return 
of their money most frequently and 
urgently at the moment when the rate 
is high and the value of principal is 
correspondingly low. This is the fallacy 
in declaring high dividends when mar- 
ket values are high, for that is merely 
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another way of saying that income-rates 
are low. 

Market-values are of absolutely 10 
value for deciding the rate of intere.t- 
dividend; except to guard against te 
one contingency of sudden demand tor 
cash, and one-fifth of the depreciat: n 
is sufficient for this. 


POSTING AND PROVING METHODS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


I’ the present paper it is proposed to 

demonstrate by concrete citations 
how the fundamental ideas embodied in 
the articles on posting and _ proving 
methods in Tue Bankers MAGAZINE 
for October, 1910, and the suggestions 
on proof of cash offered in the article 
on the teller and his cash in the Septem- 
ber number, are carried out in different 
institutions. 

At the risk of appearing presumptu- 
ous, the writer wishes to go on record 
as an advocate of the teller’s cash sheet 
in whatever form the bank may elect, as 
long as it provides a quick and accurate 
test of the day’s work. This can only 
be accomplished by eliminating all need- 
less details, and confining the work to 
the listing of account number and 
amount of deposit or draft. Likewise 
no better foundation for the proof of 
posting can be laid than the coupon sys- 
tem, in whatever form it may be adopted 
as long as it will prevent wrongful post- 
ing and wrongful grouping, each of 
which is of equal importance. The un- 
derlying ideas in the coupon system are 
the grouping of the accounts and 
“blind” proving, as discussed in the 
previous paper on this subject. The 
grouping is well nigh universally prac- 
ticed, and the blind checking should be. 
The use of the journal is mainly to as- 
semble the totals, and provide a more 
permanent record than loose sheets af- 
ford. Where the force is large enough 
to pass the transaction through the dis- 
tribution clerk, and at the same time 
make a journal entry, while the de- 
positor is waiting, as in the case of the 


Bowery, given below, so much the b:'- 
ter; but in many banks this would ‘e 
impossible, and simpler methods mut 
be found. 

Correct posting is important—vit»|, 
but correct grouping is essential if tlie 
nerve-racking work of long and tedious 
checking back at trial balance time is 
to ke avoided. And the eyes of the 
savings bank man are usually focus:d 
upon the testing time, which, thanks to 
better methods, is being robbed of its 
terrors. 


Tue Bowery’s Metuop. 


A very clear idea of the procedure in 
a large savings bank may be obtained 
from the following description of a 
transaction in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, from the pen of its comptroller, 
Mr. William E. Knox: 


“The new depositor is directed to the 
receiving teller’s window, and hands in 
his money. The teller asks him the 
amount of his deposit, and finding it 
correct, enters it upon a card, and on 
the same card notes the replies to the 
following questions: ‘What is your busi- 
ness, your residence, your father’s name, 
mother’s name, wife’s or husband’s 
name, nationality,’ and in the case of a 
minor, ‘Your age?’ On the card thie 
depositor’s signature is afterwards 
taken, and it is used as an identifica- 
tion card so long as the account re- 
mains open. The teller passes this card 
along to a clerk who enters on the cash 
book (this takes the place of the teller’s 
cash, which it really is) the number of 
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the account, the name of the depositor 
and the amount of the deposit. The 
same clerk enters the number of the 
deposit on what is known as a classifica- 
tion slip (similar to Form 1), and at 
the end of the day’s work, the footing 
f the cash book, the aggregate foot- 
ngs of all the classification slips, and 
‘he amount of cash received by the 
reller must agree. 

“The classification slips referred to 
ire so called because the transactions of 


CREDIT DEPOSITS. 


Ledger “9 
NUMBER. 
AS 7 2 Succeeth 
Ag is Grr ee 


9 273 1 weve 
FRl2cS SSeS 


This portion’of the sheet goes to the 


t by the number in the first 
verifies the name and enters 


the current date, The total in some 
banks is carried to a "summary sheet 
but if the work as a whole is out of 
balance, comparison of the total of 
this part with the detached pertion 
will indicate on which shest the error 
has occurred, and by placing the two 
parts together, the item will be 


quickly indicated. 


the day are arranged and classified on 
them in groups corresponding to the 
ledgers to which they are afterwards to 
be posted, each ledger having a slip cor- 
responding to it in number. 

“After the deposit tickets are en- 
tered on the cash book, they are imme- 
diately arranged on the classification 
slips, which are sheets about the size of 
foolscap divided into four columns— 
the first column being for the number 
of the account, the second for the name, 


Creoit Deposits. 
Ledger 43 


en reesaceeeeeeete: 
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A\3 45 


At the close 
of the day's 
business, the 
footings of 
this column 
may be carried 
to the cash 
book in bulk; 
but if the 
items are 
listed singly 
and grouped 
on the cash 
book, the totals 
must agree, 
This part is 
detached and 
held by the 
head book- 
keeper or 
other officer. 
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Form 1—The basis of the coupon system of posting and proving. The form given does 


not prove the correctness of the ledger extensions. 


number. 


For this see he preceding 


This simply distributes the items among the ledgers und proves 


the correctness of the posting 
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the third being for the present left 
blank, and the fourth for the amount 
of the deposit. ‘The last column is sep- 
arated from the rest of the sheet by 
perforations, and after the proof of the 
day’s cash receipts has been made, this 
column is torn off, leaving on the main 
sheet only the number and name of the 
depositor and a blank column. The 
bookkeeper takes the sheet to the proper 
ledger, turns up the account recorded, 
and puts down in the blank column the 
amount which he finds posted—the post- 
ings having been previously made from 
the ticket. 

“Each bookkeeper checks out the 
postings on another man’s ledger and 
enters on a sheet, known as the ‘Sum- 
mary’ (Form 2), the total of all the 
postings in the ledger. When the post- 
ings have all been checked out, and the 
results entered on the ‘Summary’ the 
entries are compared with the coupons, 
and any error in posting is at once de- 
tected. If it be borne in mind that the 


bookkeeper when checking out has only 
the number and name of the depositor 
to guide him, and that his report is 


held by the head bookkeeper, it will be 
seen what an effective, yet simple, 
check this is. Finally, the footing of 
the ‘Summary’ must agree with the foot- 
ing of the cash book and with the 
teller’s cash.” 

The same treatment is given the 
drafts. It will be noticed in this in- 
stance that there is no proof of the 
correctness of the ledger balance, as 
shown in the preceding number, where 
the extensions were proven also. The 
check upon wrongful classification is 
the fact that postings are made direct 
from the tickets and checked back from 
the lists, and it is unlikely that the two 
men will make the same error and get 
an item posted to the wrong ledger, on 
the wrong account and on the wrong 
classification slip. The classification 
proof (Form 3) prevents wrongful 
classification. 


AROUND A TRIANGLE. 


In the Greenwich Savings Bank of 
New York, one of the largest of the 
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New York banks, the operation is as 
follows: 


This is a good moment to take a glanc 
at the desk situated directly between ani 
within easy reach of the men’s and th 
women’s teller, forming the base of a tri 
angle described by the three tellers’ wir 
dows. It will offer us the opportunity { 
examine the complete system of recordin 
and proving cash transactions in use in 
one of our largest savings banks. 

The work of the desk of the journa! 
clerk forms the base of triangular recor 
and proof. All transactions are worke: 
off and proved outwardly by way of re 
ceiving teller, journal clerk, paying teller 
and inversely, journal clerk, bookkeeper 
balance bookkeeper, making a collusion of 
at least five persons necessary for the per- 
petration of fraud. “The journal clerk en- 
ters and initials whatever he finds written 
on the pass-book on so-called balance sheets, 
while deposit—-respectively draft tickets 
are sent around in another direction, by way 
of paying teller’s spindle to the bookkeepers 
for posting, when in the hands of the bal 
ance bookkeeper the two ends again meet 
forming a system of record, complete, sim 
ple and safe beyond contravention. 

And now let me explain in detail this 
system of the journal clerk’s balance sheets 
on which are made the record of the day’s 
transactions and also the daily ledger proof. 
These are double sheets about 10x814 inches, 
numbered and ruled off with columns for 
number of account, name, amounts of de- 
posits and drafts. There is a sheet for 
each ledger, 

The clerk takes pass-book placed on his 
desk by the teller and copies on sheet from 
it the amount, name of account and de- 
posit or draft entry of that day in their 
respective columns, then initials the pass- 
book entry. 

At the close of the day the columns are 
added by the clerk, and footings as well 
as number of transactions recorded on the 
sheets must agree with the records of the 
tellers; then tellers and clerk put down 
their sums total on a book of summary of 
daily cash transactions.—Chas. L. Siebert, in 
“The Bookkeeper.” 

Draft transactions are treated in exactly 
the same way as the deposits. At the close 
of the depositors’ hours, three o’clock, the 
tickets are taken from the chief teller’s 
spindle by bookkeepers, each taking his 
own class of transaction, and when ar- 
ranged in numerical order, they are posted 
in the depositors’ ledger. The following 
morning three or four men, appointed by 
the balance bookkeeper, act as checkers. 
They take the stub of the journal sheet, 
as before said, bearing only the number 
of account and the name of the depositor, 
and, finding number and name on ledger 
to agree, they should find a_ transaction. 
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That transaction is copied according to the 
posting upon the blank page opposite said 
tub into its proper column—deposit or 
lraft. 

When all of that ledgers’ postings have 
heen copied thereon, the footings are com- 
vared respectively with the footings of de- 
sosits and drafts as entered the day before 
iy the journal clerk, he having kept over- 
‘ight in a sealed envelope such portion of 
is sheets. This comparison is made by the 
alance bookkeeper and the journal clerk. 
On their being found to agree, we have 
gain, without the production of the bank 
nook, verified the entry therein, and which 
s of course the liability of the bank to 
ihe depositor. In case the comparison shows 

difference between the footings of said 
olumns, they are compared with each other, 
item by item, until the one in error is dis- 
covered, and at once the ticket is referred 
to for verification, and must necessarily 
show the error as occurring in either the 
posting into the ledger, or the copy of such 
posting, because on the prior afternoon, the 
journal clerk’s footings were found to 
agree with the chief teller’s and receiving 
ieller’s slips. By this method you will see 
that errors are at once corrected, and do 
not remain unfound until a general proof 
of the ledger is made.—Letter from James 
Quinlan, President. 


Tue “BaLance-Postine” Mernop. 


In the Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York, noted for what may be 
termed for want of better word, the 


“technique” of its system, the “balance- - 


posting” is used. This, of course, is 
only applicable when the balance column 
is used and is not only reliable but 
practically infallible. As its president 
states: “The human mind is inclined 
to assent to what is presented to it, and 
if the figures of the test have not been 
copied or compared, but are the result 
of a mental process, a vastly higher 
degree of dependence may be placed 
upon them.” 

President Sprague thus describes his 
system: “The first step in the posting 
is really not posting at all; it leaves the 
debit and credit columns blank and in- 
serts in the balance column the in- 
creased or decreased balance which re- 
sults from the deposit or draft. The 
bookkeeper has in his hand both de- 
posit and draft tickets, assorted nu- 
merically, but not separated, so that he 
must discriminate between a plus and a 


minus in every case. Having properly 


checked each ticket, as entered, he turns 
the bundle over to the chief accountant, 
and commences to perform the second 


Form be 


DEPOSITS 
Number 1 
440,000 
520.000 
600.000 
640,000 
680,000 
700,000 

v wet 
720.000 
740,000 
760,000 
780,000 
800.000 
810.000 
820.000 
830,000 
840,000 
850,000 
860,000 
870.000 
880,000 
890,000 
900.000 
910.000 
920,000 
930,000 
940.000 
950,000 
955,000 
960,000 
965,000 
970.000 
975,000 
980.000 


The totals of the various 
Classification slips are 
carried to this summary 
sheet, and the total must 
agree with the total of the 
cash book and with the cash 
in hands of the teller, 


Form 2—Summary sheet coupon system 
of posting 


stage, not upon those accounts, but on a 
section which his predecessor has been 
putting through the first degree. These 
sections rotate among the bookkeepers 
daily, so that Mr. A, who began to-day 
on Section No. 1, starts to-morrow on 
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Section No. 2, doing the second opera- 
tion on Section No. 3. No bookkeeper 
has any permanent section under his 
dominion; every few days he passes 
over the entire field,-and there can be 
no complaint about unequal distribution 
of labor. 

“To return to the ‘second stage,’ for 
which ruled sheets are provided. A list 
of the numbers of the tickets which 
have just been used in the work is writ- 
ten down the center of the page, using 
the adding machine for this purpose. 
The second stage bookkeeper, armed 
with this list, having no access to the 
original tickets, goes to each account 
and inspects the two last items in the 
balance column. They must show either 
an increase or a decrease, and the book- 
keeper can only ascertain which by sub- 
tracting the amounts. If there is a 
decrease of ten dollars, he inserts ten 
in the debit column of the ledger and 
ten in the ‘decrease’ column of the 
sheet. If there appears an increase of 
ten dollars, he inserts ten in the credit 
column of the ledger and ten in the in- 
crease column of the sheet. He also 
writes the name which he finds at the 
top of the account, having no clue to the 
name on the ticket. 

“Finally the tickets and the lists have 
reached the accountant, who separates 
the deposits from the drafts and care- 
fully compares each ticket with the list. 
They should agree in the following 
respects: 


“1. The number. 
“2. The name. 
“3. The amount. 


“Having eliminated any errors found, 
the totals are made up by the smaller 
sections and recapitulated, finally reach- 
ing an agreement between the increase 
and the decrease of the depositors’ bal- 
ances and the increase and decrease of 


the teller’s cash. Barring the possibil- 
ity of double and compensating errors 
(which, though rare, is always with 
us) any error would throw the final fig- 
ures out, whether it be in amount, in the 
wrong side, in the wrong account, or, 
most important of all, in the derived 
balance.” 
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Postep “Wuite You Wait.” 


In the Strafford Savings Bank of 
Dover, N. H., posting is done at th 
time of the original transaction. Th: 
teller makes his entry at the window 
(e. g. in case of a withdrawal), takes 
the depositor’s receipt and sends thé 
pass-book, with a charge slip for the 
amount to be withdrawn, back to one 
of the bookkeepers. She selects the 
deposit card, corresponding in number 
to the bank-book, enters all back divi- 
dends on the book and then enters th 
withdrawal on both book and card. The 
card is then placed in a special drawer 
and the book returned to the paying 
teller, who passes it, with the cash, to 
the depositor. At the end of the day 
the cards are checked back with the pay- 
ing teller’s sheets and are then filed in 
place. 


Dairy Triat Balance. 


In the Home Savings Bank of Boston 
they use the card ledger, and the active 
cards are removed from the tray at the 
time of posting, and at the end of the 
day’s work a trial balance is taken of 
those cards. They use a fifteen-bank 
adding machine (Burroughs) with the 
split and normal device which allows 
two columns to be added simultaneously. 
In the left-hand column they add the 
old balance on the card, that is, the bal- 
ance before the transactions are posted. 
In the right-hand column is added the 
new balance. To the sum of the old 
balance is added the deposits for the 
day, and to the sum of the new balance 
is added the drafts for the day. The 
results of the two columns should be 
alike. The transactions are then listed 
numerically and sub-divided to corre- 
spond with the contents of each tray, a 
sub-footing being carried out. 

In the front of each tray of ledger 
cards they have what is called a proof 
card, which shows at all times the bal- 
ance to the credit of that tray, the de- 
posits for each day being added and the 
drafts deducted. It is a very simple 
matter at any time to take off a com- 
plete trial balance on any tray, and 
owing to the fact that a daily trial bal- 
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nce is taken of the active accounts, an 
rror is very rare. The tickets, deposit 
nd draft, after a proof is made and 
they have been listed, are sorted away 
numerically, so that the transactions of 
ny one depositor are all together. 


A Marne Ipea. 


The Bangor Savings Bank, Bangor, 


‘le., uses the following system: 


The sheet system was adopted after 
installing the card ledger, and has been 
‘ound to facilitate the work very much 

Form 4). The sheets are used on 
strong, light boards, held in place by a 
ten-inch Globe clamp. <A deposit is en- 
tered when taken, number, name and 
smount, the ledger card is taken from 
its case, a red tag dropped into its 
place, deposit book balance is compared 
with the ledger card and the card stood 
in a box marked “deposits,” handy to 
the deposit sheet at the receiving teller’s 
window. All postings to the ledger 
cards are made from the sheets (Form 
4a), and if the cards are placed in the 
deposit box, one back of the other in 
order of deposits taken, they will be in 
regular order for posting and for the 
comparing of postings, thus saving 
much handling. After the day’s entries 
are made and compared, the cards are 
returned to the cases. The payment 
sheets (Form 4c) and cards are used in 
a similar manner, the paying teller en- 
tering the number of account, amount 
to be drawn and taking signature of 
payee. 

At the close of the day, the sheets 
are footed, footings carried to cash 
book (Form 4b), then filed away till 
the end of the year, when they are 
bound. 

Each deposit is crosspiled in a com- 
partment, and so are kept distinct for 
checking back. Orders are filed away 
in order taken. No other books are 
used in the receipt or payment of money. 


CoNNECTICUT SPEAKS ON THE SUBJECT. 


The Middletown Savings Bank of 
Middletown, Conn., enters the items of 
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deposits and drafts in bulk, as will be 
seen from the following: Money re- 
ceived, whether for deposit, interest, 
rents or payment on loans is entered on 
a “Received” ticket, and the ticket 
placed with the money until it is checked 


CLASSIFICATION PROOF. 


,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
000 aster a1 items have been 
000 posted, and the check clerk 
has entered in the blank 
OOO column of the distribution 
000 or classification sheets 
whatever he found posted 
,OOC under the current date, the 
000 totals are entered on this 
"classification proof® and 
000 the totals must not only 
agree with the cash book 
-000 and the *sumary* but the 
OOO amounts on each ledger aust 
agree with the sumary, This 
O00 is proof that the ites 
000 have been properly classified, 


j 


000 
Form 3— Classification proof, coupon 


000 
,000 
system of posting 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
:000 
965,000 
970.000 
975.000 
980,000 
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up. Receipts other than deposits are 
copied on the journal, all deposit tickets 
are added together and entered as one 
amount on the journal, All “Received” 
tickets are added up on an adding ma- 
chine at the end of the day, and must 
agree with the footing from the journal 
and the cash received. All “Paid” tick- 
ets are treated as above stated, and the 
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difference between the two shows the 
cash balance. ; 

All deposit tickets, “Received” and 
“Paid,” are entered on a slip each day, 
number of account and amount of entry; 
each slip is in turn copied off into divi- 
sions, and the entries in each division 
beng added up at the end of the month, 
show the increase or decrease of that 


Bangor Savings Bank in account with Individual Deposits, 
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ink on the deposit account card (they 
use the card system). As all of the 
proving work is done by machine, they 
carry about two hundred accounts in 
each division. 


Tue Sirk City Dogs It Dirrerentiry 


In the Paterson Savings Institution 
the tellers never make an entry on de- 


Dr. 
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Amount brought forward 


r HA Pig Se Ad 


DEPOSITS AS RECEIVED ARE LISTED HERE AND CARRIED TO THE CASH BOOK 


SHOWN IN THE FORM BELOW 














BANGOR SAVINGS BANK, 


DEBIT SIDE OF CASH ROOK, TO WHICH DEPOSITS ARE CARRIED IN Rin 
FROM THE DEPOSIT JOURNAL SHOWN ABOVE, TOCETHER WITH INPEREST 
RECRIVED AND SUCH OTHER ITKUS AS MORTCAGE PAYMENTS, RACELPTS 


FROM BONDS MATURED OR BOLD, ETC. 


We, the undersigned, acknowledge to have received of the BANGOR SAVINGS BANK, of 


Bangor, Maine, the amounts set against our names respectively, in payment, in part or in full, 


of sums deposited in said Bank in our names or subject to our control. 


AMOUNT 


Amount brought totward 


LS 


Cen. Ant Cerny 
BZ a 
Rf 


2 
Out cL... nthith = 


. 


SIGNATURE 


Form 4—Draft and deposit journal and the journal cash. Bangor Savings Bank, Bangor, Me. 


division for the month, which being 
added to or subtracted from the balance 
of the division for the preceding month 
gives a new balance. Each six months 
these balances are proved by comparing 
with the previous six months’ balance, 
and this proved balance is entered in 


positors’ pass-books. The bookkeepers 
receive the pass-books, compare them 
with ledger accounts, make the de- 
sired entry in the book, and fill out a 
deposit slip, which is initialed by the 
particular clerk who makes the entry. 
The clerk also writes the same initial 
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in pass-book, and it is as much a part 
»f the entry therein as the date and 
sum involved. The pass-book is then 
passed to one of the tellers, who re- 
‘eives the money from the depositor, at 
‘he same time returning to him his book. 
[he teller, for the purposes of his 
noney proof, enters in a book, conven- 
ently ruled, the number of the pass- 
book and the sum received, as indi- 
‘ated by the pass-book entry. 

The deposit slips are taken by a 
junior clerk at convenient times during 
the day and copied in a book prepared 
‘or that purpose, and this clerk places 
. check mark on the ticket against the 
word “Entered.” The total shown by 
this book at the close of the day must 
prove with the teller’s list of the same 
transactions, and the system proves a 
very effectual check against omissions, 
either by the teller from his list or by 
the bookkeeper in failing to make out a 
slip, as an instance has never been 
known where both teller and bookkeeper 
have omitted the same item. 

The bookkeepers now take the de- 


posit slips and post from them to the 
ledgers, entering not only the amount 
shown by the ticket, but at the same 
time extending the new balance of the 


account into the balance column. The 
bookkeeper places a check mark on the 
slip against the word “Posted.” An- 
other bookkeeper, who does no posting, 
now takes the book into which the de- 
posit slips have been copied in full, 
and from it compares the postings on 
the ledgers, checking the same, also 
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proving and checking the newly ex- 
tended balance. The deposit slips are 
bound in suitable packages and filed 
away. The occasion for again referring 
to any of them is very rare indeed, but 
they are filed, nevertheless, so that 
should necessity arise they can be pro- 
duced on short notice. 


FOUR BILLIONS IN BANKS 
Savings Increased $357,000,000 Last Year 


[¥ the prosperity of the nation can be 

reflected in its savings bank de- 
posits, the year ended on June 30 must 
have been a banner one for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Deposits in the 1,759 savings banks 
during the year increased to more than 
$4,000,000,000. The average deposit- 
or’s account was $445.22, just $24.77 
above the average of the year before. 
There are 300,000 more savings bank 
depositors than there were a year ago, 
and the total of the deposits has swelled 
$357,000,000 during the year. 

These statistics include also the re- 
ports from 7,145 national banks and 
15,948 State and private banks. Bank- 
ing capital employed in the United 
States increased $80,000,000 during the 
year. Individual deposits in all the 
banks increased more than $1,240,000,- 
000, and the aggregate assets increased 
$1,355,000,000. The banks, however, 
are holding about $31,000,000 less in 
cash than they did in 1909. 
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A TOTAL OF 7,218 NATIONAL BANKS NOW IN EXISTENCE, WITH 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF $1,105,897 


URING the month of October, 1910, 
twenty-six applications to organize 
national banks were received. Of the 

applications pending, eleven were approved 
and eighteen rejected. In the same month 
twenty-two banks, with total capital of 
$2,480,000, were authorized to begin busi- 
ness, of which number thirteen, with capital 
of $380,000, had individual capital of less 
than $50,000, and nine with capital of $2,- 
100,000 individual capital of $50,000 or over. 

The total number of national banks or- 


ganized is 9,883, of which 2,665 have discon- 
tinued business, leaving in existence 7,218 
banks with authorized capital of $1,015,897; 
135 have circulation outstanding, secured 
by bonds, $691,335,845. The total amount 
of the national bank circulation outstanding 
is $724,874,308, of which $33,538,463 is cov- 
ered by lawful money of a like amount de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States on account of liquidating and insol- 
vent national banks and associations which 
have reduced their circulation. 





INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


EUROPE’S INVESTMENT IN AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 


By John Terret 


BECAUSE of the very great influ- 

ence which the foreign markets 
are exerting upon our own market at 
the present time, Europe’s investment 
in American securities is attracting a 
great amount of attention. In a gen- 
eral way, people realize that there is 
much foreign capital invested here— 
or, to put it another way, that there are 
large amounts of American bonds held 
abroad—but it is doubtful if there is 
any general realization of the extent to 
which our industries are carried on with 
the help of European capital. 


In THE Eartry Days. 


Foreign investment in American se- 


curities dates back to the earliest times. 
When the Republic was first established, 
its industries, on account of the repres- 
sive policy of the mother government, 
were in an absolutely undeveloped state. 
Of capital, of course, there was very 
little. Practically everything that had 
been done, had been done on English 
money. 

When, therefore, at the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the building of railways was beguit in 
the United States, it was mostly with 
foreign capital that these first under- 
takings were financed. It is not easy 
now to get at the exact record of what 
happened, but it is sufficiently clear that 
it was with English money that prac- 
tically all of the first railroads in this 
country were built. And as the country 
grew, this investment of foreign money 
grew with it. In time, of course, we 
began to accumulate capital of our own, 
and to build railroads and factories with 
our own money, but by that time. the 
possibilities of American enterprise had 
become well known abroad and an in- 
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creasing stream of foreign money cam 
into this market. There were periods 
when investment of foreign capital was 
greater than at others, but steadily u; 
to the time of the Civil War this invest- 
ment of foreign money in our securitie: 
went on. And after the resumption oi 
specie payment in 1879, foreign capitai 
came into this market on an even greater 
scale. By that time there had been de 
veloped a very large fund of native cap- 
ital, but in spite of that, each big issu: 
of securities was largely participated in 
by the foreign bankers. And so, Eu 
rope’s investment here continued to 
grow, and with each new issue has kept 
on growing. At the present time it is 
probably greater than ever before in the 
country’s history. 


“Fixep” anp “FLoATING”’ INVESTMENT. 


The investment of foreign capital in 
the United States may be divided into 
two parts, that which is “fixed” and that 
which is “floating.” By the “fixed” in- 
vestment is meant the very great amount 
of American securities lodged with in- 
vestors, institutions, and estates, all 
over Europe—securities which have 
been bought for investment and which 
are apt to “stay put” for many years 
to come. By the “floating” investment 
is meant the constant buying of Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds by the foreigners 
—buying which is sometimes continued 
over a considerable period, and which is 
sometimes reversed by a selling move- 
ment coming very soon after. 

What the fixed investment of foreign 
capital in American securities amounts 
to, it is impossible to say. Estimates 
run anywhere between three to five 
billion dollars. One man’s guess is as 
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good as another’s. Whether the smaller 
or larger figure be correct, it is a fact 
that, all over Western Europe, Ameri- 
can bonds and to a certain extent Amer- 
ican stocks are held for investment in 
very large amounts. They yield a high- 
er rate than can be realized from the 
equivalent home securities, and are thus 
ittractive to that large class of in- 
vestors abroad who are intent upon get- 
ting the highest rate possible on their 
noney consistent with safety. 

The way in which these foreign hold- 
ers of American bonds study their in- 
vestments is remarkable. The French 
peasant who buys 500 francs’ worth of 
St. Paul “fours” does not, of course, 
know anything much about the condi- 
tion of the St. Paul railroad, but the 
mere fact that he has been offered these 
securities is in itself proof that some- 
body, acting in his interests, has studied 
the situation very fully. In England, 
where the aristocracy are very largely 
invested in “Americans,” first hand 


knowledge of conditions in this country 
is very full and free. 


The English- 
man is a great traveller. He comes 
over, sees the progress of our enter- 
prise, realizes the investment oppor- 
tunity, and ends by putting a good block 
of his money into American securities. 
Not, however, without having first given 
the matter the closest attention. It is 
safe to say that the average English 
investor in American railroad bonds is 
infinitely better informed regarding the 
property than is the American holding 
a similar investment. 


Tue Frioatine INVESTMENT. 


The floating foreign investment in 
American securities is made up of the 
operations, first, of individuals, then of 
banking houses, then again of the “In- 
vestment Associations” which flourish in 
so many European countries. 

Being great travellers and seeing how 
money is made in American securities, 
many wealthy individuals abroad are 
continually “in” our market. As a rule 
their operations are conducted through 
London; that is to say, orders are given 
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in the London market and either exe- 
cuted there or cabled to this side. 

Banking house operations, too, are an 
important consideration, bankers here 
in connection with bankers abroad being 
continually -in the market and buying 
and selling securities in large amounts. 
Sometimes these purchases will be car- 
ried along for many months. Some- 
times, on the other hand, the transac- 
tions are closed off within a very few 
weeks. 

The foreign “Investment Associa- 
tions” are groups of capitalists on the 
other side who issue their bonds at a 
fixed rate of interest, using the money 
thus raised to deal in American securi- 
ties. Being well informed and playing 
only for the long swings, these ‘“Asso- 
ciations” usually make money and pay 
handsome dividends. 

Because of this big investment of 
foreign capital in American securities, 
it stands to reason that buying and sell- 
ing movements of considerable impor- 
tance must be continually taking place. 
Not infrequently, indeed, the European 
attitude toward our stock and bond mar- 
kets is an influence of absolutely domi- 
nating importance. 


IMPROVEMENT 


ACK in the middle of the summer 
when pessimism was the prevail- 
ing creed and when the man who took 
the other view of things was pityingly 
regarded in Wall Street as little better 
than a lamb, “Investments” steadily 
maintained that the outlook was by no 
means as black as it was painted, and 
that investors who bought securities at 
prevailing prices would not be sorry. 
We are not out of the woods yet, but 
by what has happened during the past 
couple of months the attitude toward 
the situation which we took during the 
summer would seem to have been so far 
borne out. There are plenty of un- 
certainties still ahead of the market, 
but considering the improvement in sen- 
timent reflected in the material rise in 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 


Gas and Electric Companies. 


The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 


able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 


Electric Company 


This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 


since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO0., Bankers 


security prices, the optimist will be seen 
to have had all the better of the ar- 
gument. What may happen in the fu- 
ture no one can foretell, but certainly 
the investor who bought either stocks 
or bonds during the summer has as yet 
little cause to regret what he has done. 

Moreover we see no reason for chang- 
ing the attitude which we have held 
all along. The latter part of 1910, it 
is true, has been a period frought with 
difficulties and uncertainties but one by 
one—the money situation, the crops, 
etc.—they have worked themselves out, 


30 Pine Street, New York 


until the outlook has become infinite], 
clearer than it was. There are some bi 
questions ahead of the market still to 
be settled, but by all indications the, 
will be, settled satisfactorily, just as 
was the money situation which looked 
so bad in the middle of the summer, ani 
the crop situation which seemed at on 
time as though it were bound to cause 
such trouble. A good many disappoint 
ments have awaited the man who went 
into 1910 with an optimistic spirit, but 
it seems now as though patience were to 
be at last rewarded. 


SHORT-TERM NOTES AS INVESTMENTS 


By Casper Cromwell 


amount of short-term 


A LARGE 


notes have been issued so far this 
year and this class of security has been 
widely recommended by banking houses 


to their clients. It is a question, indeed, 
whether, at any time since 1906, trading 
in short-term notes in the outside mar- 
ket, as it is called, has been as active as 
at present. By institutions and inves- 
tors the short-term note as an invest- 
ment security is being carefully and 
closely studied. 

The short-term note in the sense in 
which it is usually spoken of is the obli- 
gation of a railroad or of an industria] 
company, maturing anywhere between 
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two and five years from the date of is- 
sue. Usually notes of this kind are un- 
secured, though sometimes there is col- 
lateral in back of them. As a rule, how- 
ever, it can be said that they are noth- 
ing more nor less than a_ promissory 
note made by the company, issued in 
somewhat larger amounts, and running 
for a somewhat longer time, than the 
ordinary note-of-hand. Among a cor- 
poration’s securities, therefore, short- 
term notes usually rank just ahead ot 
the stock, but behind the bonds. The 
short-term notes of corporations con- 
sistently paying dividends are naturally 
a better security than those of compa- 
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iies able only to earn their bond inter- 
st and a little surplus over. 


EMERGENCY FINANCING. 


Realization of what these short-term 
ixotes are, and where they stand, will 
make it very plain that the short-term 
note per se is a kind of emergency 
financing. That is to say, short-term 
notes are issued only when a corporation 
needs money and cannot raise it in any 
other way. ‘“Emergency” may perhaps 
be too strong a word to apply to finance 
of this sort, but in any case it can be 
set down that it is only when the regu- 
lar long-term bond is unsalable that the 
short-term note makes its appearance. 

In the case of corporations enjoying 
good credit it will thus appear that 
while the issue of short-term notes may 
be an effective way of borrowing money, 
it is also an expensive one. For notes 
of this kind usually bear a high rate of 
interest—five or six per cent.—and not 
infrequently are sold by the company at 
a price several points under par. That 
makes the money come pretty high. At 
the same time when a company needs 
money and finds itself unable to raise 
it in any other way it is willing to pay 
a stiff rate of interest. 


Four Years Aco. 


The last time that there was any con- 
siderable issue of short-term notes was 
in 1906-7, when the exhaustion of the 
country’s capital supply had made it 
practically impossible to sell the regu- 


lar long-term bonds. At that time a 
perfect flood of short-term notes was 
put out upon the market. The rail- 
roads issued them, the industrial compa- 
nies issued them—within a few months, 
a very great volume had been put out 
and an exceedingly active outside mar- 
ket established. 

In the early part of 1907, indeed, 
there were not a few banking houses 
who gave practically all their attention 
to trading in securities of this kind. 
The profit as a rule was but a small 
fraction, but the turnover being very 
large, trading of this sort proved to be 
most lucrative. 


AT PRESENT. 


Now again, four years later, we have 
a repetition of the same thing. Again 
the railroads, though not the industrial 
companies to such an extent, are offer- 
ing big amounts of their short-term 
securities. Again banking houses are 
actively trading in these short-term 
notes, turning over big amounts of them 
every day, creating and maintaining a 
close market in them. This market, it 
must be borne in mind, is not confined 
to any exchange. It is, like the foreign 
exchange market, established directly 
between houses interested, and fluctu- 
ates solely according to the law of sup- 
ply and demand. It is at present a big, 
broad, and active market, one on which 
it is possible at any time to dispose of 
large quantities of notes without dis- 
turbing quotations, or on the other hand 
to buy equally large amounts. 
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INVESTMENT FUNCTION OF THE SHORT- 
Term Norte. 


It would probably be difficult to name 
a security concerning the real invest- 
ment function of which so great a de- 
gree of misapprehension exists. Short- 
term notes have their uses as investment 
securities, but comparatively few peo- 
ple, or even institutions for that mat- 
ter, seem to realize just what they are. 
From the nature of the security itself, 
it is evident that an unsecured note run- 
ning from two to five years is entirely 
different as an investment proposition 
from a long-term bond whether it be a 
mortgage or debenture or what not. 
These short-term bonds indeed, have a 
distinctive function in their relation to 
investment funds, which puts them in a 
class all by themselves. 

Their main purpose is of course, for 
the temporary investment of money— 
for the keeping of funds liquid, ready 
to take advantage of any other profit- 
able investment opportunity which may 
offer. For the individual, for instance, 
who believes that during the course of 
the next few years it will be possible to 
buy long-term bonds at a much lower 
price than at present, the short-term 
note is an ideal way of holding his cap- 
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It possesses a high de- 
gree of marketability. It is not apt to 
fluctuate greatly in price. At any tim: 
it can be disposed of at par, or very 
close to it, and the money got out of it 
For the individual, therefore, who 
wants to be ready to take advantage of 
a lower range of prices which he thinks 
is coming along within the next coupk 
of years, the short-term note is about 
the most suitable investment that can 
readily be imagined. 


ital available. 


As A SEconpARY RESERVE. 


It is, however, for the investment ot 
funds belonging to institutions that 
short-term notes appear to have their 
greatest use. As a secondary reserv< 
for bank and trust company funds, they 
are almost ideal. As has been said, they 
are a very safe form of investment 
which readily can be bought and sold. 
and the fluctuations in their price ar 
comparatively unimportant. In every 
part of the country banks and trust com- 
panies are becoming more and more in- 
terested in short-term notes. It is. 
indeed, the constant inquiry from this 
source which makes the market for them 
as broad and as active as it is at present. 


THE REAL BOND MARKET 


By B. Nathan Moran 


HE daily record of bond transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change regularly runs up into the mil- 
lions, but it is not on the Board that 
the real market for bonds exists. It is 
the “outside” trading between the bond 
houses—the “over-the-counter”  busi- 
ness which each day largely exceeds the 
total volume of dealings on the ex- 
change—that constitutes the real mar- 
ket for bonds. Indeed, were the trans- 
actions on the stock exchange to be 
stripped of the trades made for specu- 
lative account, what was left would 
make a poor showing in comparison 
with what is done on the outside—that 


is to say, between the houses who trade 
directly with one another. A few bonds. 
it is true, have their best market on the 
exchange; there are a number of ac- 
tive issues which are largely traded in 
every day. But when it comes to the 
trading in the rank and file of bonds 
and the passing back and forth of big 
blocks, it is on the “outside” that the 
real big market exists. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
The past few years have seen a very 


great development in this outside mar- 
ket. As interest in bonds has increased 
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ind as investments in this class of se- 
curity have been made by people all 
over the country who formerly never 
thought of using their money that way, 
it has come about that the number of 
houses engaged in the bond business has 
been very largely increased. Not so 
very many years ago practically all the 
business was done by a limited number 
of firms, possessed of large capital, and 
virtually having a monopoly of the new 
issues as they were brought out. That 
condition, however, no longer exists. 
The register of the houses now engaged 
in the business of underwriting and 
distributing securities is long and con- 
stantly growing. Where there were 
formerly a few big houses who had a 
monopoly of the business, they can now 
be counted by the dozen, many of them 
having great capital and resources, and 
being well represented at court. In 
the next place there has sprung up a 
great number of smaller bond firms, 
partly brokers and partly dealers, who 
have to be counted in on every sub-syn- 
dicate and whose influence in the bond 
market is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Some of these smaller houses are 
offshoots of the older ones, some of 
them are entirely new. Not a few of 
them are aggressive in policy. The 
short time in which this class of firm 
has been in existence has seen more than 
one of them graduate into the class of 
the full-fledged banking house. 


Banks AND Bonps. 


In bringing about this development, 
the establishment of bond departments 
by banks and trust companies all over 
the country has played no little part. 


As the individual customers of these 
banks have become more and more in- 
terested in bonds as investments, the 
demand upon these institutions to han- 
dle the business themselves instead of 
giving it out to someone else, has be- 
come more and more insistent, Conse- 
quently, during the last few years, 
banks and trust companies all over the 
Union have themselves been going into 
the investment business and establishing 
well organized bond departments. 

With the increase in bond business 
arising from this and other sources, 
there has come a great development of 
facilities in the big “outside” market 
at New York. As the demand for bonds 
from the interior has increased, so com- 
petition in the New York market has 
increased, until the facilities for doing 
business have been developed to a very 
high point indeed. One of the prin- 
cipal results has been the establishment 
of numerous branches by most of the 
important investment firms. Another 
has been the development of an exten- 
sive wire system by which the bond men 
in New York find themselves linked 
with practically every important center 
in the country, A third development of 
great importance has been the organiza- 
tion of elaborate sales forces, and the 
taking on of outside men who play the 
part of scouts in the market and con- 
tinually keep their principals in touch 
with actual conditions. 


BRANCHES. 


The establishment of branches at im- 
portant outside points has been a nat- 
ural consequence of the competition 
which has developed. As orders coming 
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from these outside points have in- 
creased, it has been found by the big 
dealers here that it is far more economi- 
cal for them to handle these orders 
through a branch of their own than to 
have the business come through some- 
one else. It works the other way, too. 
Where it is a question of distributing 
bonds at a center of secondary impor- 
tance, it has been found that the distri- 
bution can be better and more econom- 
ically effected by a branch than by a 
correspondent. 


WIREs. 


The wire system is a development 
along the same line. A big bond house 
in New York is continually getting or- 
ders and inquiries from cities all over 
the country, but manifestly it is impos- 


sible to maintain branches at all these 
points. What has happened, therefore, 
is that these houses have leased private 
wires to correspondents at various 
points thereby keeping themselves in 
pretty close touch with what is going 
on. Not infrequently an active bond 
house in New York will have as many 
as twenty wires radiating out to various 
points of the country, over some of 
which wires as many as fifty or sixty 
messages will pass during a single day. 

The cost of all this, of course, is very 
great. It is impossible to set down in 
figures what the cost of a wire system 
amounts to, but in the case of the big 
houses it runs up into high figures. At 
the same time, it must be remembered 
that with conditions as they are at pres- 
ent, the maintenance of one of these 
elaborate wire systems is no longer a 
luxury or a mere means of gathering in 
additional business,- but an absolute 
necessity. It is the way the business is 
being done. The other houses all do it 
that way, and if a house wants to com- 
pete on terms of equality it simply 
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means that it, too, must be correspond 
ingly equipped. 


SALESMEN. 


The outside men, also, who are con- 
tinually in touch with the investmen! 
pulse of the country, are a developmen: 
of the modern system under which the 
business is being done. Not so many 
years ago a bond house would have con 
sidered it lowering to its dignity to send 
out a salesman for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the securities it had on hand. 
With the advent of the same competitive 
conditions into the bond market as pre- 
vail in mercantile business, however, 
these ideas were speedily relegated te 
where they belong. With so many 
houses all trying to sell the same securi- 
ties, and, on account of the narrower 
margin of profit, dependent upon a 
much larger turn-over than formerly, it 
came to be quickly realized that the 
salesman was an absolute necessity. In 
the organization of a modern live bond 
house he has now come to be one of the 
most important parts. _Not only does 
he distribute far and wide the securities 
which his house has to offer, but, by 
his reports on sentiment towards securi- 
ties in the territory in which he is trav- 
elling, he keeps his house in touch with 
things ‘and enables it intelligently to 
buy the securities for which a demand 
exists. 

Crowvep Ovr. 


As all this development has taken 
place, it will plainly be seen that the 
position of the middleman has become 
more and more precarious. With each 
big bond house equipped with an elab- 
orate selling force having for its sole 
purpose direct sales to investors, and 
with the extensive advertising which is 
being done at present, it will be evi- 
dent that the broker has come to be less 
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ind less of a factor. It is a tendency 
which has been strongly marked in every 
kind of business, and particularly so in 
this business of handling bonds. The 
good old days of several points profit 
on a trade are a thing of the past. 
Houses have to work on a much closer 
margin of profit now than formerly. 
There is less in it for the middleman. 
He has been literally crowded out. 


Ovutsiwe INTEREST. 


All this development in the bond 
market and the cutting down of com- 
missions by which it has been accom- 
panied, has naturally resulted in stim- 
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ulating outside interest in the New 
York bond market. With such an ex- 
cellent market as exists at present in 
any number of issues, the incentive on 
the part of the inland institution to put 
some of its secondary reserve into the 
form of bonds has become very much 
greater than it ever was before. It was 
the awakening interest in bonds all over 
the United States which was first re- 
sponsible for the great development of 
the “outside” bond market at New York. 
It is the present high state of develop- 
ment of that market which is now re- 
acting back on the rest of the country 
and largely increasing the interest in 
bonds which already exists. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


By William H. Lough* 


"THE payment of dividends is no 
doubt the pleasantest function of 
corporate management; it is also one 


of the most critical. To a large extent 
the corporation’s reputation, financial 
standing and ultimate success depend 
upon the principles which the directors 
follow in fixing dividends. The cor- 
rect principles are few and simple; yet 
they are very often misunderstood or 
misapplied. 

It is a universal rule of the courts, 
and is specifically set forth in the stat- 


*Extract from a Concrete Business Talk, 
written by Mr. Lough for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


utes of most States, that dividends must 
not impair the corporation’s capital. 
The word “capital,” as here used, means 
practically the value of the corporate 
assets, which is equal to the outstand- 
ing obligations plus the capital stock. 
If a corporation has acquired and is 
employing assets, the value of which is 
greater than the value of its outstand- 
ing obligations and capital stock com- 
bined—in other words, if the corpora- 
tion has a surplus—then no legal ob- 
jection except in special cases, can be 
offered to the payment of the dividend. 
It is well to note carefully this inter- 
pretation of the legal rule which de- 
pends upon, and follows from, the use 
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of the word “capital,” in a sense some- 
what different from its ordinary mean- 
ing. 

There is an exception to this rule, the 
reason for which is obvious, in the cases 
of corporations which own wasting as- 
sets, such as mines, tracts of lumber, 
estates in process of liquidation, and so 
on. The only source of profit of such 
companies is the sale of assets and they 
must either pay dividends out of capital 
or not at all. The law recognizes the 


peculiar situation of such concerns. 


Turee Sources or DIvipENDs. 


Except in the cases of those cor- 
porations already mentioned which may 
pay dividends out of capital there are 
only three legally possible sources of 
dividends. Those three sources are: 


1. Current net income; that is, the 
income remaining after all operating 
expenses and all fixed charges have been 
paid, and after any previous impair- 
ments of capital have been made good. 

2. The net income of previous years 
which has been saved and allowed to 
accumulate; this income usually appears 
on the company’s balance sheet under 
some such title as “surplus,’ “undi- 
vided profits,” “profit and loss,” “in- 
come account,’ or “surplus income.” 
The title used to designate this saved 
income is not important; its essential 
characteristic, so far as paying divi- 
dends is concerned, is that it should have 
been accumulated from profits actually 
earned during some previous year, or 
years, and not offset by more than equal 
losses in other years. 

3. Profits derived from the sale of 
assets of the corporation at more than 
their book value, such profits not being 
required to make good previous impair- 
ments of capital. These profits also 
often appear on a corporation’s balance 
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sheet under such titles as “surplus,” 
“undivided profits,’ “profit and loss, 
and so on, although careful accounting 
would show them in a separate account 


Specitay Cases. 


It has been indicated above that cur 
rent income may properly be used t 
pay dividends only after the previous 
impairments of capital have. been mad 
good. This saving reservation which is 
made necessary by the legal rule against 
paying dividends out of capital, is ordi- 
narily required also by sound financia! 
practice. In most cases obviously a 
corporation which after a long period of 
losses should pay out its first profits 
in dividends would be placing in 
jeopardy its very existence. But ex- 
ceptions may sometimes properly be 
made. 

For instance, suppose a manufactur- 
ing corporation two or three years old 
has been operating at a loss—as prac- 
tically all corporations must do during 
the first stage of their existence—and 
suppose that this corporation begins to 
earn large and steady profits. Is it just 
or expedient to ask the stockholders to 
wait until all previous losses have been 
made good before starting to pay divi- 
dends? Generally, yes; sometimes, no. 
The so-called operating losses at the be- 
ginning may be in effect simply the 
price that the corporation pays for the 
permanent business connections, the 
reputation, the good-will, which will en- 
able it steadily to earn profits there- 
after; in such a ease these losses may 
probably be capitalized as an invest- 
ment, and dividends may be paid out of 
the first profits. 


DivipENDs AND CuRRENT Prorirts. 


Assuming that a corporation has at- 
tained to the happy situation where it 
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has no previous impairment of capital 
to make good, and is earning profits, the 
directors have next to consider the ques- 
ion: How much of these profits shall 
be paid out in dividends? Two distinct 
—in fact, opposing—policies are fol- 
lowed. Some corporations set aside out 
of net income whatever is actually need- 
ed at the time by the corporation for 
small capital expenditures, and pay out 
all the remaining profits in dividends. 
Other corporations establish a fixed divi- 
dend rate which they aim to maintain 
over a long period of years in good 
times and bad, and reserve for the cor- 
poration’s use whatever profits may be 
earned over and above this regular divi- 
dend. The first policy is generally fol- 
iowed abroad, and by small and closely- 
held corporations in this country. The 
second policy is commonly adopted in 
this country by large, conservative cor- 
porations and is generally to be pre- 
ferred. 


DIvIDENDs FROM SURPLUS. 


Little need be said about the other 
two sources of dividends beside current 
income. Legally, -dividends may be 
paid without question out of accumu- 
lated income saved from the earnings 
of previous years. As a matter of finan- 
cial practice it is regarded as poor 
policy to pay dividends from this source 
except in emergencies. Saved income is 
usually put back into the corporation’s 
property, and becomes in reality a part 
of the corporation’s capital investment. 
It should be drawn upon for dividends 
only in those cases where it is important 
to keep up a regular dividend rate, and 
current income, contrary to expectations, 
has for a short time fallen below the 
regular dividend requirements. This 
was the situation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in July, 1908. The cor- 


poration had been paying six per cent. 
on the common stock regularly, and it 
would have been detrimental to the cor- 
poration’s credit, and to the interests of 
its stockholders to lower this rate. In 
consequence, the directors declared the 
usual dividend, part of which was 
charged against the company’s surplus, 
and their action was generally approved. 

Before the Industrial Commission, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff said, that as an 
emergency measure, where a corpora- 
tion had suffered a severe loss not likely 
to recur, he would regard it as an “emi- 
nently proper” step to declare dividends 
out of surplus, even if it were necessary 
to borrow the cash with which to pay 
them. This is advisable, he thought, 
because of the great importance of regu- 
larity of dividends in maintaining a cor- 
poration’s credit standing. “I would 
heartily recommend such a step,” he con- 
cluded, “‘and believe it perfectly sound.” 

As to dividends declared out of profits 
from the sale of assets at a figure above 
their book value, the chief point to re- 
mark is that such dividends should be 
clearly labeled “extra,’ and _ their 
source should be indicated, so that all 
stockholders may be fully aware that 
current income does not provide the 
dividend. Unless the profits from this 
source are unusually large, and the cor- 
poration does not need the money so 
obtained for capital expenditures, it is 
generally considered better practice to 
leave profits of this character in the 
company’s treasury. 


DIvIDENDs AND CaAsH. 


So far the question of dividend pay- 
ment has been considered solely in re- 
lation to net income. But another im- 
portant factor ought always to be taken 
into account in the declaration of divi- 
dends—at least, of cash dividends— 
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namely, the financial condition of the 
corporation. 

It is not always safe, by any means, 
to assume that a good showing of profits 
in a corporation’s income statement, or 
a good showing of accumulated surplus 
in its balance sheet, is a sufficient basis 
for cash dividends. In its report for 
1908, the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company showed an accumulated sur- 
plus of $10,000,000; yet within a short 
time the company was obliged, not only 
to discontinue dividends, but to borrow 
$6,000,000 on two-year notes. 

Sometimes a corporation’s accounts 
are frauduently or improperly kept, and 
do not, for that reason, show actual con- 
ditions; but that is not the only reason 
why dividends should not be based 
wholly on the figures for profits and for 
surplus. The Missouri Pacific surplus 
in 1908, for instance, was, no doubt, 
honestly reported. The chief reason for 
caution lies in the fact that profits may 
be realized in many other forms than 
cash. They may be realized in enlarged 
plant, improved machinery, wider busi- 
ness connections, more valuable good- 
will. Similarly, surplus may take any 
or all of these forms, and, indeed, sel- 
dom affects directly the cash account. 
Hence, it often is true that a corpora- 
tion is prosperous, has a big surplus, is 
earning large profits, and yet is finan- 
cially weak—that is, lacks cash and cash 
resources. As a matter of fact the more 
rapidly a corporation expands its opera- 
tions, and the larger profits it realizes, 
the more likely it is to reduce the pro- 
portion of its quick assets to its quick 
liabilities. 

Ignorance of, or unwillingness to 
recognize, this simple fact has been the 
immediate cause of many an unneces- 
sary bankruptcy. A company which de- 
clares dividends on the strength of its 
profits, or of its surplus, at the same 
time being short of cash, must neces- 
sarily borrow the money with which to 
pay the dividends. Bearing in mind 
that the company is already deficient in 
quick assets, it is easy to see how this 
additional borrowing often proves suffi- 
cient to bring on insolvency. With small 
corporations it may be laid down as a 
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rule which has few exceptions that cash 
dividends ought not to be paid until the 
company has on hand the cash resources 
with which easily to pay them. 

The same general principle hold: 
good with large corporations, but ex 
ceptions may more readily be made be 
cause such corporations usually hav: 
strong financial connections and a wid 
credit, which make it comparatively saf\ 
for them to increase their borrowings. 

In practice the directors of these com 
panies frequently consider dividend: 
only in relation to profits earned, and 
rely on being able to finance extensions 
and raise cash when needed from new 
stock and bond issues. That the prac 
tice, even at the best, involves elements 
of danger is indicated by the failure of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, in 
1907. The underlying cause of this 


company’s difficulties was the continua! 
payment of dividends based on large 
profits, but not properly related to the 
company’s supply of cash. 


SupPLEMENTARY Factors AFFECTING 


DIvIDENDs. 


In addition to the amount of cash and 
other quick assets on hand, as compared 
with the quick liabilities, the directors 
of a corporation ought to take certain 
closely related factors into considera- 
tion. Before declaring cash dividends 
they should consider the prospective 
volume of business, and of new construc- 
tion or extensions. Cash may be on 
hand in sufficient quantity for imme- 
diate needs, but not for the needs of 
the near future. Another related fac- 
tor to consider is the state of the com- 
pany’s credit. Before depleting cash to 
any extent the directors should ask 
themselves, are we certain that the com 
pany will easily be able to borrow money 
in case of emergency? Large corpora- 
tions which make a practice of financing 
small capital improvements by short- 
term note issues, and later refunding 
these notes by long-term bonds, ought 
always to have their net floating debt 
permanently financed before cash divi 
dends are paid. A third factor too 
often ignored, especially by small com 
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panies, is the general financial outlook. 
it goes without saying that a reduction 
f cash at a time when the company is 
ntering a period of financial stringency, 
s a dangerous proceeding, although it 
night be conservative enough if the out- 
iook were more favorable. 


THREE BILLION BUSHELS OF 
CORN 


OR the improvement in sentiment 
which has taken place the great 
success of the crops is largely respon- 
sible. The American business man, 


while he can become fearfully pessi- 
mistic, is not of a disposition to main- 
tain that attitude for any great length 


of time. By the political outlook, by 
what he thinks is the government’s at- 
titude toward the corporations, by rea- 
son of what he thinks the Supreme 
Court may do to the trusts, he may be 
rendered sceptical as to the business 
outlook, but give him a good live influ- 
ence like a _three-billion-bushel corn 
crop and all his fears melt away like 
snow under the influence of a genial 
spring sun. He does not want to be a 
pessimist. He is never very confirmed 
in that position. He is like a man who 
feels that he is called upon to hold a 
certain opinion but wants to be con- 
verted. With him, not infrequently the 
wish is father to the thought. There- 
fore as the extremely favorable weather 
with which the season closed ripened a 
corn crop far exceeding anything that 
has ever been seen before, realization 
of the tremendous wealth to be added 
has greatly heightened the business 
pulse of the country. For years and 
years we tried to raise a corn crop of 
three billion bushels, but it was not until 
last season that that became fait ac- 
compli. 
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terest Allowed on De- 
posits Subject to Check 
on Sight. 


It means a big tonnage for, the rail- 
roads—first when the crops are hauled 
to market, and after that when the mer- 
chandise bought with the proceeds of 
the crops goes back into the agricultural 
sections. Tonnage for the railroads— 
buying power of a strength sufficient 
to make itself felt in every market 
from Maine to California—that in a 
word is why a corn crop such as we 
have raised this year is such a mar- 
velous restorer of depressed sentiment. 


THE ‘‘BAROMETER” INDUSTRY 


RECENT statements of unfilled or- 

ders by the United Steel Corpo- 
ration have been anything but inspiring, 
and yet it is a question whether the 
steel business is in anything like as bad 
shape as these reports would seem to 
indicate. It is always easy of course 
to make excuses and to point out rea- 
sons why this was so or why that was 
not so, but, as a matter of fact, by 
everyone in touch with the steel situa- 
tion at the present time it is realized 
that these statements of unfilled orders 
have made the situation out much worse 
than it is. 

The fact of the matter is that during 
the past couple of months, on account 
of the pendency of the elections and 
the highly troubled political situation, 
there has been a strong disposition on 
the part of the large users of steel to 
go slow in their operations. Whether 
it has been a case of adding to in- 
dustrial plants or of going in for new 
railroad construction it has all been 
the same thing—‘Let’s wait and see 
how things come out” has been the con- 
trolling sentiment. 

As a result, the amount of new orders 
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placed during September and October 
has been very meagre. That fact in 
itself, however, by no means proves that 
the steel industry is entering the pau- 
per stage. On the contrary, the way in 
which the volume of unfilled orders has 
been cut down shows that the steel 
people are not afraid to fill the orders 
which they have on hand, believing that 
within a short time there will be plenty 
of additional business to keep them 
going. It does not make a very good 


showing, it is true, when the volume of 
orders on hand is so far reduced, but 
if there are plenty of new orders in 
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sight a couple of months ahead, it makes 
mighty little difference. 

Sooner or later, as the steel men very 
well know, these orders are bound to 
come in. Whether the administration 
is Democratic or Republican, whethe: 
the big users of steel happen to lik: 
or not to like the way politics are going 
they have to buy structural steel anc 
shapes and rails just the same. _ It 
they are holding back on their orders 
now, it only means that later on they 
will have to buy all the more. Whe: 
that times comes the item of unfilled or- 
ders will take care of itself. 


THE INTEREST RATE ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


DP ISCUSSING the knotty problem 

confronting the government with 
regard to the rate of interest the next 
issue of government bonds shall bear, 
the National City Bank of New York 
says: It is quite likely that some effort 
would have been made to secure reim- 
bursement for the money spent on the 
Canal before this, had it not been for 
the fact that the recent bond authoriza- 
tion contemplated an issue of bonds 
bearing a rate of interest in excess of 
that which is borne by the two per cent. 
Consols of 1930 and the previous issues 
of Panama twos. Both the latter classes 
of bonds were put out at the low rate 
of two per cent. under special induce- 
ment as to circulation privileges. They 
subject circulation to a tax of one-half 
of one per cent. per annum, while the 
higher interest bearing bonds subject 
circulation to a tax of one per cent. per 
annum. Issued in large amounts a three 
per cent. bond subjecting circulation to 
a tax of one per cent. would send below 
par a two per cent. bond subjecting cir- 
culation to a tax of one-half of one per 
cent. An issue of two and one-half per 
cent. bonds, circulation tax one per cent., 
would in effect be the same as issuing 
more twos, circulation tax one-half of 
one per cent. Of the $913,000,000 out- 
standing interest bearing debt of the 
United States, more than four-fifths is 


represented by these low interest bear- 
ing two per cent. issues. They are 
nearly all owned by the national banks. 
Of the $646,000,000 outstanding Con- 
sols of 1930, $602,780,000 are held by 
the Treasurer of the United States in 
trust for national banks either as se- 
curity for circulation or public deposits : 
while of a total issue of $84,631,000 
Panama bonds, more than $82,000,000 
are so held by the Treasurer. Every 
effort was made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury during the last session of Con- 
gress to induce that body to amend the 
Act of August 5, 1909, so as to give 
the outstanding twos at least the ad- 
vantage of a parity, but without suc- 
cess, it being understood that Congress 
was adverse to any further financial 
legislation which might interfere with 
the plans which the Monetary Commis- 
sion has under consideration. 


CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 


It is doubtful if the Commission will 
be able to make its report during the 
short session of Congress, and_ this 
leads to the conclusion that there may 
be further delay in securing an amend- 
ment to the recent bond authorization 
which will result in removing the threat- 
ened discrimination against the two per 
cent. issues. Such being the case, ther: 
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‘an be no resort to an issue of Panama 
onds for some considerable time to 
ome; but there always remains the au- 
hority to issue certificates of indebted- 
sess to an amount not to exceed $200,- 
100,000, with maturities not exceeding 
ne year. Failing remedial legislation 
‘his authority will safeguard the Treas- 
wry against any untoward event that 
might occur before it is in position to 
issue Panama bonds. Such an event, 
for example, might be a decision from 
the Supreme Court holding the Corpora- 
tion Tax Law to be unconstitutional; 
in which case the Treasury would be 
obliged to refund something like $25,- 
000,000 collected at the beginning of 
the current fiscal year. This sum has 
been a material factor in strengthening 
the Treasury financial position, and its 
withdrawal would be equally potent in 
weakening it. Government authorities 
profess to be confident that the Supreme 
Court will uphold the law, but should it 
not do so, the Treasury must necessarily 
fall back upon its authority to issue cer- 
tificates. Likewise if the business of the 
country should suffer severe depression 
as the result of political unrest, or from 
any other cause, the public revenues 
would likely reflect such condition, and 
this might make it necessary to resort 
to the certificates. 

The Corporation Tax case is to be re- 
argued at the next session of the Su- 
preme Court, and as the late Solicitor- 
General Bowers had this case in charge 
and made the argument when it was 
formerly presented to the Supreme 
Court, there may be some delay in the 
rehearing, although it has been gener- 
ally understood that this is the first of 
the great cases pending before that 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


tribunal scheduled to come up for argu- 
ment. It is thought it will be midwin- 
ter, or perhaps early spring, before the 
case is finally determined. In the mean- 
time, according to the present outlook, 
the Treasury will be able to make both 
ends meet out of current receipts. The 
interval will give the Secretary of the 
Treasury full opportunity to renew his 
efforts in the direction of a fair and just 
solution of the problem involved in the 
readjustment of the tax on national 
bank circulation in such manner as to 
avoid discrediting nearly the whole of 
the outstanding bonded indebtedness of 
the United States. 


Tue Rear Question at Issue. 


Of course the real question before the 
Treasury and Congress is the rate any 
new issue of bonds shall bear. It is ad- 
mitted that the old artificial basis re- 
sulting from special circulation tax 
privileges can no longer be applied. 
What, therefore, is the true investment 
basis which will find a ready and satis- 
factory market for Government bonds? 
Efforts have been made during the past 
year by Treasury authorities to obtain 
some understanding as to what this rate 
should be. There are many opinions on 
the subject, and it is not possible to de- 
termine the matter actually in advance 
of a sale of bonds. There is only one 
method by which an investment basis in 
the market can be established, and that 
is by fixing an arbitrary rate which the 
bonds shall bear, say three per cent. or 
four per cent. If bonds of this char- 
acter are offered in the open market to 
the highest bidder the market itself will 
determine the true investment basis. In 
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| 
Wanted 


100 Brooklyn City R. R. 


50 Brooklyn Union Elevated Com. 
100 Chicago Burlington & Quincy 


50 Federal Sugar Com. 


10 Louisville Property Co. 
100 Natural Fuel & Gas 

50 Phelps, Dodge Co. 

100 United Cigar Stores 


100 Underwood Typewriter Pfd. 


For Sale 


25 American Trading Co. Com. 
50 Brooklyn City R.R. 
15 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


300 Mahoning, Shenango Ry. & Ltg. 
17 Phelps Dodge Co. ' 
100 Pope Mfg. Co Pfd. 


14 St. Joe & Grand Island Ist. Pfd. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 
67 Exchange Place 


other words, a bond bearing three per 
cent. or four per cent. would sell at a 
premium, and the amount of such pre- 
mium would determine with absolute 
certainty the rate of interest the Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to pay. It 
can be ascertained in no other way. 
Certainly this method would be prefer- 
able to one which contemplates issuing 
bonds at par. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES’ 
DILEMMA 
BY the Armstrong Law which was 
passed in 1906 it was provided 
that within five years the insurance com- 
panies of New York State should dis- 
pose of all their investments in stocks. 
Expiration of four years out of the five- 
year period allowed, finds these compa- 
nies with most of their stockholdings 
still on their hands. Every effort, they 
say, has been made to comply with the 
law, but so poor have been prevailing 
market conditions that they have been 
unable to get rid of any considerable 
part of the stocks they held when the 
Armstrong Law went into effect. 

The framers of this law did not, of 
course, when they put their measure 
into effect, realize what sort of a market 
would prevail after 1906. Five years 
at that time seemed ample for the in- 


surance companies to dispose of the 
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Phone Rector 3486 New York City 


stocks they were carrying. That, how- 
ever, has not turned out to be the case. 
Of these investments a very large pro- 
portion consists of stocks of the so- 
called “inactive” class. They are val- 
uable but at almost any time they are 
hard to sell, in quantity. During such 
times as we have been having, it is al- 
most impossible to sell them. 

As a result of the predicament in 
which the insurance companies now find 
themselves. it seems as though they 
would be compelled to appeal to the 
legislature for an extension of time. 
In order to get these stocks sold before 
the end of 1911, the limit of the time 
allowed, it would be necessary for them 
to throw their big stockholdings on the 
market at practically whatever they 
would bring. That they may be proper- 
ly and sensibly disposed of, therefore, 
it seems only right that the time in 
which the selling can be done should be 
extended. 

As the matter stands now, it seems 
as though this were a thoroughly rea- 
sonable request and as though it 
surely would be granted. The Arm- 
strong Law was passed not for the pur- 
pose of hurting the insurance com- 
panies but rather for the purpose of 
helping them. The insurance companies 
so far have acted in perfectly good 
faith but conditions have been against 
them—have made it impossible for them 
to do what the law told them they 
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should do. To make them sell these 
stocks at low prices would only be to 
hurt the companies themselves, the very 
purpose for which the Armstrong Law 
vas passed being thus defeated. More 
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likely the commonsense view of the 
question will be taken by the legisla- 
ture, and the disposal of these stock- 
holdings carried out in a reasonable and 
orderly manner. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


{Corrected to November 17, 1910.) 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


& Co., brokers 
dealers in un- 
and industria: 
New York. 


Yield. 
1.66 
2.60 
1.94 


uoted by J. Hathaway Pope 
in investment securities and 
listed and inactive railroad 
securities, 67 Exchange pl., 


Price. 
100%-101%4 
-102% 
-100%-101 
105-1 


Name and Maturity. 


. & Gov., reg. 2, 1930 
l. S. Gov., reg. 38, 1918 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936. 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 
olorada 4s, ’22 (op. 
mnecticut 3%s, Apr. 
seorgia 4%s, July 1915. 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914... 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940... 
New York State 3s, ’ % 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., .-114%-116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 -104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95%- 96% 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co.ctfs., 1871 40 - 45 
Boston 3%s. 1929 95 - 96% 
New York City 57...10614-107 
New York City 4%s, 917....102 -103 
New York City 4s, : ecocce 98%- 99 
New York City 4s, 1955.... 98 - 98% 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 87%- 88% 
New York Coty 3%s, 1930.... 89%- 91 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..101 +-101% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101% 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928 100 -101% 


3. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
1. 
3. 
3. 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
adaed to price. 


Yield. 
4.92 
5.10 
4.25 
6.20 
4.35 


Price. 
"11 98%- 99% 
"12 97%- 98% 
991%4-100% 


Name and 


Am. Cig. 4s, “‘A’® Mar. 15, 
Am. Cig, 4s, “B’’ Mar. 15, 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’°14.. 97 - 98 
= 5s, June, i. --100 -100% 
> 99 -100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, ‘aaiee 15, 13 98%- 99% 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, °13....<.. 964%- 97% 
Diamond Match bs, "12 98 -100 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 98 -100 
Interboro 6s, May, ’ 

K. Cc. R. & L. 68, Sept., .. a «oe 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14.... 98 -100 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., ’11 98%- 99% 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., '11..99%4-100 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’°10 100 -101% 
N.Y.C. Equty. 58. Nov., °14..102%-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..103%-104% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19..104%-106% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’11....100 -100% 


Maturity 


5.05 
5.00 


a 
i—J 
So 


Tat atatakaraetites 
Fe Lent anl aalanltoh-A sa Ak J 
COMAnaanwaaor 


Yield. 
3.93 
5.00 
6.00 
5.45 
5.35 
4.26 
4.50 
5.20 


Name and Maturity. Price. 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’ 100 %-101 
No. American 5s, May, 2.. 99 -100 
st. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., -. 95%- 96% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.. -- 98 = 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 100%-101% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10.... 99%-100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ’11 99%-.. 
Western Tel, 5s, Feb., °12.... 99 - 99% 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


. Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P).140 145 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).180 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)...... 95 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 
Bleecker St. & Ry. Co. 

St. Ry. Co.) 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)....22 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .28 
Broadway & Tth Av. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
Brooklyn City R. R. 

Co.) 


(Met. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila, & Read.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) .216 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 15 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
(M. 8S. R.) 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R.). 
Commercial Union (Com’! C. Co.). 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, c. 
Co.) 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)... 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. &M.).. 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.). 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.) 1190 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 
M. 8.) 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) ....135 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M: S. R. Co.)200 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. 
Cen.) 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....220 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....135 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 40 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 
M. S.) 
Forty-second St. 
(Met. St. Ry.) 
— R. R. & Bk. Co. 
& Cc. L.) 
Gold “ Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.). 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.). 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M.C.).. 80 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....164 
Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 
DP ane cA bee h ewe edS On eeee 131 
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Bid. 
=. fx. Ma pfd. (St. 
& F. 
K. C. “st. & C. pfd. (Chic. & ALy.a2s 
Lake Shore Special (Mich S. & N. 

Ind 
Little. tami (Penn. R. R. 2 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

& R.) 115 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. 

R.) 
Mobile 

Ry.) 
Mobile 


“eee & M., 


& Atl.)155 
(F. & 


& Ohio (So. Ry.) 

Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).173 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. 

& H.) 

N. J. Transportation Co. 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. 
ih £m BR § 
N. Y. & Harlam (N. Y. Central)..300 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 
North Carvlina R. R. (So. Ry.)....156 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 
North, R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)..105 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..208 
Ogden Min. R.R, (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) .....180 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..215 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 60 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.)..175 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 32 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.)165 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(Pa. R. R.) 155 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).127 
Pitts., McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 

M. S.) 1 
Providence & Worcester (N, Y., N. 

H. & H.) »+-260 
Rensselaer < Saratoga (D. & H.)..195 
Rome, Watertown & N.Y.Cen.)120 
Rome, Watertown & N.Y.Cen.)118 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 80 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..115 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..190 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 

— & Black River (Rome, 
oO.) 
Utica, Chen. 

& W.) § 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).240 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).122 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 
Warren R. R: (D., L. & W.) 


(Pa.R.R.) .250 
Beach pfd 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, 


Bid. 
Ann Arbor, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western— 
Atlanta & West Point 132 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
Central New England 
Central New England. pref 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy 210 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 6 
Cincia., NB. ©: & Tex. Pac... 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref... 
Cincinnati Northern 
Cleveland. Akron & Columbus 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 
Delaware 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 


Asked. 


80 
140 
360 


225 


120 
165 


126 


80 
85 


180 


Asked. 
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Bid. 


Georgia, South & Florida 

Georgia, South & Florida ist pref. 90 
Georgia, South & Florida, 2d pref. 65 
Huntington & Broad Top 8 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 20 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient... 14 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 20 
Louisville, Henderson & St. sa 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref.. 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 

Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central 
Northern Central, 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Pittsburg, Shawmtrt & 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref.......... 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 
Seaboard Ist pref. 

Seaboard 2s _ pref. 3¢ 
Spokane & Inland Empire......... 
Spokane & Iniand Empire, pref... 
Virginian 

Vandalia 

Williamsport & North Branch 


Northern.. 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


Asked. 


coh hoe bo 
H2Ot wm A201 


. 
anoe 
ou. 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 


ment securities, 34 Pine st., 

Quotations are given in basis. 
Bid. 

4% 
4 

5% 

4% 


Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., ’17. 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts, 4%%, Apr., *27 
Canadian Northern 4%%, Sept., ’19 
Central of Georgia 44%%, July, °16 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., 

Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 

Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, Feb., 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., 
Del. & Hud. 

Erie 4%, Dec., +44 

Erie 4%, June, "13 

Erie 4%, Dec., '14 

Erie 4%, Dec., '1¥ 

Erie 4%, June, °16 

mm Ee ‘Cent. 5%, 

N. Y. Cent. 5%, 

No. West 4%, 

Pennsylvania 4% 

Seaboard Air Line 5%, 


So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, 14 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS 


New York. 


FERS 


ATRARRATATAAR ROO 
KEK ; 


s 


AND 


FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Quoted by 


Williamson & Squire, members New 


York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 


investment securities, 
York City. 
Bid. 


Bleecker St & Ful 7 
lst 4s 
Rway Surf Ry ist 58. 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s..1993 
Christopher & 10th St ° 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Ctfs 5s 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s. 
Second Av Ry stock 
Second Av Ry Cons 68.1948 
Sixth Av Ry stock. * 
South Ferry Ry Ist 58.1919 
Tarryt'n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry ist 5s 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 
Yonkers Ry Ist 5s8..1946 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1927 
Central Union Gas 5s..1932 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1948 


25 Broad street, 


New 


Asked. 


60 
104 
135 
102 
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Bid. Asked. 


yY & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 102 104 
Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 J&J 98 100 
“Northern Union Gas 58.1927 M&N 99 101 
-tandard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 103 106 
Vestchester Light 5s..1950 J&D 100 102 
rooklyn Ferry Gen 5s.1943 .... 23 26 
oboken Fy list mtg 5s.1946 M&N 102 105 
Y & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 J&J 94 98 
Y & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 J&D 96 99 
Y & East River Fy...... QM 22 30 
th & 23d St Ferry...... A&O 30 40 
th & 23d St Fy lstis.1919 J&D 65 75 
€Mion Ferry .cccccccoe.--s QI 25 29 
nion Ferry list 58....1920 M&N 96 100 


COAL BONDS. 


ioted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 


ech Creek C, & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 70 75 
iuhaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 110 

earfield Bitum Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
ynsolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 ; 87 
yntinental Coal ist 5s, 1952...... 100 
lairmount Coal Ist 5s, 98 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 
Coll. Tr. 6s, 1947 ... oe 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal ist & 

CO Wee. Be. SOF co vsccvacgsvcecee 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Colt. Tr. Be BOE ccicsies . 94 

Gara Coal Co. 1st 63, Sept., 1955. 70 80 
‘ittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co.,, 1st 58,1928 88 90 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

Wh. BES. tpecectgesccessancsvase< S02 85 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1932....108 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Vandalia Coal Ist 5s, 1930 ......100 
Victor Fuel Ist 5s, 1963 .......... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 80 83% 
West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913 ...... 95 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Agri. Chem. 5 102 103 
Amer. Steel Froundries 4s, 1923... 69 71 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935...100 101 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 34%s. 90 91 
Bethiehem Steel 5s 85% 86 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 97 97% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 48... 99% 100 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 88 89 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s..... 97% 93% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'’ng 5s.. 90 92 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 98% 98% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 83% 84% 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s....93 94 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..133 
Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 
Western Maryland 4s 


Amer. 


100% 
86% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 48.... 83 86 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 92 93 


Western Pacific 5s 95% 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 37 39 
Bonds, 6%, due 198% (Int.) .... 93 97 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 
Sth. Giv.) ccccccccce 80 
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Bid. Asked. 


Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 

1933 e 5 93 
Arizona Power Co. 5 55 
Arizona Power Co. com. d 27 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

5%, due 1946 88 89 
Western Power Co. 5 69 
Western Power Co. com 42 42% 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 88 90 
Mobile Electric Co. pref., 7 90 ons 
Mobile Electric Co. com. . 25 30 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%.. 79 81 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com.... 48% 50 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

German Govt. 3% 92 93 

do 3s 83 84 
Prussian Consols 102% 
Bavarian Govt. 4s 101% 
Hessian Govt. 3%s 91% 
Saxony Govt. 3s ; 83% 
Hamburg Govt. 3s 82 
City of Berlin 4s ... ° 101 
City of Cologne 4s ares 100% 
City of Augsburg 4s 100% 
City of Munich 4s 6 100% 

City of Frankfurt 3%s 92 93 
City of Vienna 4s 96% 
Mexican Govt. 5s 100% 
Russian Govt. 4s 92% 
French Govt. Rente 3s 97% 
British Consols 2%s 79% 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 
dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


American 120 125 
American Chicle Com............223 228 
American Chicle Pfd..... 99 103 
American Coal Products 92 95 
American Gas & Electric Com,... 45 48 
American Gas & Electric Pfd.... 40 42 
Adauis Express 51 265 
American Express 3 248 
American Light & Traction Com. .28/ 290 
American Light & Traction Pfd.. & 104 
American District Tel. of N. J.... 48 53 
Babcock & Wilcox § 102 
Borden's Condensed Milk Com... .123 125 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pid....10! 108 
Bush Terminal 9% 100 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com 145 
Childs Restaurant Co. FPfd. ...,..10 111 
Cripple Creek Central Com,...... 2 30 
Cripple Creek Central 4: 48 
Del., Lack. & Western 220 
Du Pont Powder Com § 150 
Du Pont Powder Pfd 8: 84 
EK. W. Bliss Com. 2 130 
E. W. Bliss Pfd. 25 135 
Hudson & Manhattan Com...... 18 20 
International Nickel Com 2 150 
International Nickel Pfd ‘ 93 
International Silver Com 80 
International Silver Pfd 
Int. Time Recording Com 
Int. Time Recording Pfd. 
Kings Co. E. L. & P. 
Otis Elevator Com. 

Otis Elevator Pfd. 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Phelps, Dodge & 

Pope Manufacturing Com. 
Pope Manufacturing Pfd. 
Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Baking Powder 
Safety Car Heating & 
Sen Sen Chiclet 
Singer Manufacturing 
Standard Coupler Com, 
Texas & Pacific Coal 


eno 
THO KO eS 


Com.... 


to 
WAIMiIsw-1De 
ctos or wee 


~ 


Com 


Lighting... 
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Bid. Asked. 
Com.. 28 32 
Pfd.. 92 96 
10i 


Light 
Light 


Underwood 
Virginian Railway 
Wells Fargo Express 
Western Pacific 
Western Power Com. 
Western Power Pfd. 


Tri-City 
Tri-City 
a. 
U. 8. 
Uw. &. 
Union 
Underwood 


Railway & 
Railway & 
Express 

Motors Com. 48 53 
Motors Pfd. 73 
Typewriter 47 51 
Typewriter 100 


Typewriter 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


{Corrected to November 20, 1910.] 
NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Bank .... 8 175 eee 
Nat. Bk.. 10 230 240 
115 125 


590 eee 
335 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
«0 140 
185 eee 
170 oé0 

275 

600 

525 


Twelfth Ward Bank 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 
Union Ex. Nat. 
Washington Heights Bank. 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


Aetna National 
Amer. Exchange 
Audubon Bank ws 
Bank of America 26 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 320 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 380 410 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A..... 14 315 325 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 280 nes 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... .. 125 eal 
Bowery Bank - 12 380 ee 
Bronx Borough Bank...... 20 300 
Bryant Park Bank ee 155 
Century Bank e 160 
Chase National Bank oe 425 
Chatham National Bank.... 300 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 200 
Chemical National Bank... 425 
4 
‘ 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKs. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked 


320 330 

630 650 

140 150 
435 eee 
1015 1035 
1000 eee 

270 

115 

300 


455 


Astor Trust Co. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 
Broadway Trust Co. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 
Central Trust Co. .... 
Central Trust Co. . 
Columbia Trust Co. ..... 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. ........ 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
(par $25) 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 
Home Trust Co. ..... 105 
Hudson Trust Co. 150 
International Bank’g Corp.. .. 90 
Kings Co. Trust Co. 500 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 300 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. 
Lawyers’ Mortgage 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
Madison Trust Co. 
Manhattan Trust Co. 
$30) 


1625 
210 
2.0 
290 
800 


270 


‘itizens Central Nat. Bk.. 145 
‘oal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 150 
Colonial Bank 400 
Columbia Bank 350 
Corn Exchange 312 
East River Nat. 100 
Fidelity Bank 165 
Fifth Avenue Bank 4000 
Fifth National Bank 300 
First National Bank 835 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 150 
Fourth National Bank 190 
Gallatin National Bank 330 
Garfield National Bank 300 
German-American Bank.... 140 
German Exchange Bank.... 460 
Germania Bank 500 
Gotham National 150 
Greenwich Bank 250 
Hanover National 600 


Bank 
Bank 


Bank 
375 


Importers’ & Traders Nat. 
Bank 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 
Jefferson Bank oes 
Liberty National Bank .... 
Lincoln National Bank .... 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk.. 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. 
Bank 
Merchants’ 
Merchants’ 


Bank .... 
Ex. Nat. Bk.. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce a 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers... 
National City Bank 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank .... 
New Netherlands’ Bank... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 
New York Bkg. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. 
Night & Day Bank 
Nineteenth Ward 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank 
People’s 
Phenix National 
Plaza Bank 
Seaboard National 
Second National 
Sherman Nationai 
State jank 


Bank.... 


Bank 


560 


200 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Mutual 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety Co. 
N. Y. Life Ins. & 
N. Y. Mtg. 
New York Trust Co. 
People’s Trust Co. 
Queens Co. Trust Co. 
Savoy Trust Co. 
Standard Trust Co. 
Title Guar. & Trust Co 
Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. 

U. S. Mtg. & Trust 
United States 
Washington Trust Co. 
Williamsburg Trust 
Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON 


New York and 
Congress St., Boston. 


Name. 
Atlantic National 
Boylston National 
Commercial National 
Eliot National Bank 
First National Bank 


Alliance Trust Co.. 


Trust Co. 
& Security Co.. 


True -Co.... 
Van Norden Trust Co... 


Co. 


Bank .... 
Bank .. 
Bank 


725 
115 
175 
250 
1100 
195 
625 
285 aa 
115 125 

90 105 
oes 400 
495 510 
320 330 
1275 1300 
75 re 
75 1190 
210 


ad 515 
265 


205 


650 


4 
11 
3 


79 os 
80 100 


125 


BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 
Boston Stock Exchanges, 6) 


members 


Div. Last 

Rate. Sa! 
151% 
102% 
140 
225 


oi decneas 400 











INVESTMENTS 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
rirst Ward Bank canes ccieee 185 
ourth National Bank .. 173 
erchants National Bank 254 
fetropolitan National Bank ..... 122 
ational Bank of Commerce.... 173% 
ational Market Bank, Brighton.. 5 116 
at. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 167 
‘ational Shawmut Bank .... 375 
‘ational Union Bank 196 
ational Security Bank ........ ° 
New England National Bank ... 152 
d Boston National Bank 5 124% 
ople’s National Bank, Roxbury... : 122 
cond National Bank 265% 
uth End National ° 104% 
ate National Bank 170 
pster & Atlas National Bank... 73 
inthrop National Bank ......... 325 
* No public sales. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
Div. 


BOSTON 


Name. 


nerican Trust Co. 
iy State Trust Co. 
acon Trust Co. 
ston Safe D. & T. 
ty Trust Co. 
‘olumbia Trust 
mmonwealth Trust 
rrchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
deral Trust Co. 
ternational Trust Co. 
berty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. . 
w England Trust Co. 
a Colony Trust Co. 
iritan Trust Co. § 
State Street Trust Co. 8 
nited States Trust Co. ee 
* No public sales. 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Ashland Exchange Bank... .. ay 
Austin State Bank 280 
Central Trust Co. 164 
Chicago City Bank 174 
Chicago Savings Bank .... 144 
Citizens Trust Co. 125 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 180 
Drexel State Bank eee 


MONEY IN 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 175 180 
Englewood State Bank.... 4 118 123 
Farwell Trust Co. 120 125 
Hibernian Banking . -— 213 216 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. F ar 498 505 
Kaspar State Bank 250 eee 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. 2° 135 140 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk.. § 140 145 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 423 435 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 6 119 123 
Northern Trust Co. 8 314 318 
North Avenue State Bank.. 138 142 
North Side State Bank.... 135 ee 
Northwest State Bank .... 117 120 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 137 142 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank .. 308 312 
Peoples Stock Yards State 

Bank eee 200 

Prairie State 250 
Pullman Loan & Tr. . 160 
Railway Exchange ve 125 
Security Bank 5 178 
Sheridan Tr. & Sav. 5 110 
South Side State Bank.... .. 140 
State Bank of Chicago.... 340 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen's Trust Co. 
Stock Yards Savings Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Trust 
Wendell State Bank ...... 
West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Western Trust ° 
Wilmette Ex. State Bank... 
Woodlawn Trust 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK. STOCKS, 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Calumet National Bank ... 6 150 ius 
City National, Evanston... 12 300 én 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank.. 16 415 420 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 220 225 
First National Bank ..... 16 425 428 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 250 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 170 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 230 
Monroe National Bank .... 130 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 8 190 
National City Bank 5 218 
National Produce Bank.... 145 


mee 
@- 
o- 


hoe ero 
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THE COUNTRY IS STILL SAVING AND CAREFUL, FIGURES SHOW 


a people—taking us as a whole—we 
are not prodigal, we are not extrava- 
gant, we are not improvident. Quite 
Regardless of all appearances, 
Yankee thrift and Yankee caution still 
dominate us. For example: The latest sta- 
tistics we have on the subject show that 
for a single month of the present year the 
total savings deposits in the United States 
amounted to $5,500,000,000. This is an 
average of $381.28 per account and $64.92 
per capita of population. In England the 
average account is $80.70 and $23.08 per 
capita of population. In France the aver- 
age account is $74.03 and $24.48 per capita 
of population. In Germany the average 
ceount is $171.07 and $51.79 per capita of 
population, 


AS 


the contrary. 


It may be said that with our opportuni- 
ties to save our showing ought to be much 
better. Very true, and it is. The savings 
of the American people are only partly 
represented by the savings bank deposits. 
In no other country can such a large per- 
centage of the population be classed as 
land and house owners; in no other coun- 
try can such a large percentage of the pop- 
ulation be classed as investors. It must 
be admitted and regretted that there is 
altogether too much extravagance and 
waste in this country, but no good purpose 
can be subserved by exaggerating our 
faults. We are not doing so well as we 
might, but we are improving every year.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


GUARDING AGAINST THE CARELESSNESS OF 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOX RENTERS 


By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 


HAD been but a short time in charge 

of the new safe deposit vaults of one of 

the West Side trust companies in New 
York, and was showing the boxes of various 
sizes to a prospective customer, when I 
opened a small, five-dollar-a-year one and 
noticed some white tissue paper tucked 
away in the end of the box where the long 
lid was attached by a hinge to a narrow 
cross-piece. I put in my hand and brought 
out a neatly rolled wad containing some- 
thing hard, and, unrolling it, saw flashing 
up at me a dozen diamond-and-sapphire 
buttons—exceptionally large sapphires, each 
surrounded by a circle of diamonds and set 
in burnished gold, with clasp at the back. 

The customer, with eager eyes, exclaimed: 

“ll take that box as it stands!” 

“Not if I know myself,” I replied; for I 
realized that here was one of those unex- 
pected incidents in the early business career 
of a safe deposit company, which called for 
prompt and unerring judgment and a plan 
to prevent its repetition. 1 remembered 
that the box had been released by a woman 
who needed a larger one, and it was easy to 
locate her through our card index. When 
I restored the jewels to her, she said, “TI 
thought I must have left them there, and I 
was going to look.” Her calm indifference 
to the danger of loss and her confidence in 
the security of the vaults reminded me of 
a conversation between Mrs. Couponz and 
Mrs. Goldhonds: “My husband says we 
must economize; all his securities are drop- 
ping lower every day,” said one. “Mine 
are all right, I know,” answered the other. 
“I keep them in a safe deposit vault.” 

Day-Time Sarecvarps. 

One would suppose that with the massive 
and intricate construction of the modern 
safe deposit vault and the watchfulness of 
the guards at night to prevent assault upon 
any part of the place, there were sufficient 
safeguards for all practical purposes. It is 
in the day time, however, that the utmost 
care must be observed by the vault’s custo- 
dians. They have to guard themselves then 
not against burglars, but against sneak 
thieves—the “light-fingered gentry.” The 
vault door is open. Customers pass in and 
out, and, during the busy hours of the day, 
are there in considerable numbers. It is a 
matter of some surprise that customers, 
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once within the grille, should enter { 
vault, unlock their safes, and then, wu 
guarded, remove their tin boxes, and p: 
and repass out of the vault into the coup 
rooms adjoining, and so return. 

This unguarded freedom of action h 
been referred to as a measure of the pec 
niary confidence which members of a coi 
munity repose in one another, as one of t 
signs of the times and an index of our a 
vanced civilization. 

But it must be remembered that no px 
son is admitted as a box holder in a sa 
deposit company who has not been proper!y 
introduced and given reliable referenc: 
which have been promptly investigated ; a: 
each one so admitted, for identification 
terwards, is required to have his person: 
description and signature, and is given 
secret pass-word, which at any time ma 
be demanded of him by the guard at the 
grille door. If a box-holder finds it nec 
sary to appoint a deputy to visit the vaul 
for him, the appointment is made only hy 
power of attorney, signed, sealed and wi 
nessed; and the same means of identification 
are required of the deputy as of their prii 
cipal. 

Notwithstanding the employment of all 
these precautions to insure identification oi 
customers and to prevent burglary and 
theft, the guardians of treasure in the safe 
deposit vault have to prevent a_ further 
danger. They must circumvent the careless- 
ness of the box-holders themselves. 

There is small chance of anyone attempt- 
ing to “hob-nob” with the locks while the 
guards are armed with revolvers and with 
a stack of Winchesters standing ready at 
hand. But what shall be done with a cus- 
tomer like the woman who left her jewels 
in the box she relinquished? ‘The restora- 
tion of the jewels and her receipt for them 
are not Sufficient. The boxes of the entire 
vault must be reconstructed, so there will 
be no place in them where possessions can 
be left hidden; and every time a box is re- 
linquished it must be examined immediately 
by one of the vault attendants, to satisty 
himself that it is empty. 


PROTECTING THE ABSENT-MINDED. 
What shall be done with the box-hold 


who thoughtlessly puts his tin box in a 
other man’s safe, the door of which he fim’s 
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ity 


My 
AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Public:--- 


In view of the fact that many people know very little about Safety 
and Convenience of Safe Deposit Boxes, we are prompted in using 
this method of acquainting the Public in general, with the many ad- 
Aantages connected with them. 


In the first place, the Vault in which these Boxes are kept, is ab- 
solutely Fire-proof and the Boxes now in use are new and modern in 
every respect, and among the finest to be found in the State. 


These Boxes are located in a large Customers Vault, entirely sep- 
arate from the main Bank Vault, and built especially for these 
Boxes. 


The Boxes are large enough to contain many Valuable Papers 
such as Old Receipts, Insurance Policies, Deeds, Notes, Etc., together 
with other Valuables, that you may wish to put away. 


When renting one of these Boxes you are given a key, and have 
access to the Vault at all times during Banking hours. No one has 
access to your Box except yourself or a duly authorized person by 
yourself. 


The rental of these Boxes is but One Dollara year. Can you 
afford to be without one, when for a Single Dollar you may rest assured 
that your Valuables and Valuable Papers are absolutely Safe, Conven- 
ient, and Strictly Private. 


We invite you to call at this Bank and see what convenient safe 
arrangements we have made to accommodate you, and to protect your 
Valuables against loss from fire and other causes, 


Yours respectfully, 


Lake County Bank. 


One of a series of newspaper ads. used by the Lake County Bank of Madison, S. D., 
in its campaign for new box renters 


open next his own, and who then locks the 
door with the key already in the lock, puts 
the key in his pocket and goes home? The 
danger of this accident lies in the fact that 
the other man—the renter of that box—is 
provided with a duplicate key. There 
should be upon every tin box in a safe de- 
posit vault the number of the safe to which 
it helongs; each box-holder should be re- 
quired to lock his safe door, after removing 
his box, before taking it into the coupon- 
room; and the 
him replace it. 


vault attendant should see 


What shall be done for the customer who 
leaves coupons of good bonds, endorsed 
checks, or rolls of bills in the coupon- 
rooms? These accidents happen occasion- 
ally in the busiest safe deposit vaults, and 
record-books are kept of the articles found. 
Coupons have been found under the blotter 
on the table, on the floor, and in the waste 
basket. Sometimes the customer leaves be- 
fore the room can be searched, and then 
there is no means of tracing the owner, ex- 
cept possibly by his name on the envelope 
containing the coupons, or by the return of 
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the owner in search of them. The entries 
in the record-book of one vault show the 
finding of a watch, a diamond brooch, a seal 
ning, a pocket-book containing bills, a dia- 
mond pendant, a bank book, 800 shares of 
choice stock, and other articles. A woman 
may remove her rings to handle her papers 
more readily and leave them in the table 
drawer. A man may hang his watch on the 
electric fixture, to show him the time, and 
then go away without it. Various other 
careless acts are the cause of leaving arti- 
cles :in the coupon-rooms. 


Deaurnc Wirn tHE UNEXPECTED, 


It may be supposed that such carelessness 
is too extreme to be a common condition 
and that is true. The singular feature of 
the situation is, however, that people who 
pride themselves on their carefulness are 
sometimes the very ones to be negligent. 
The story is told by the manager of a busy 
New York vault that a certain lady found 
among the envelopes in the stationery case 
of a coupon-room an envelope containing 
coupons. She said she didn’t see how peo- 
ple could be so careless. A few months 
later another customer found $800 in cou- 
pons belonging to the lady who found those 
in the envelope. 

Careful people are careless unexpectedly. 
A certain man who was in the habit of 


turning up every sheet of paper, blotter, 


envelopes, waste basket and everything else 


in the coupon-room, to make sure he left 
nothing behind, left his diamond ring on 
the wash stand in the toilet-room. It seems 





—————__——. 


You Are Apt to Say, 
I Wish I Had 


secured protection for my valuables, 
should .you fail to do so. Our 
Vaults are FIRE and BURGLAR 
PROOF, conveniently located on 
ground floor, and OPEN 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. Inspection invited. 


Private Safes, $3.00 Per Year. 
21% inches long, 434 wide, 24 deep. 


PIONEER VAULTS 


for VALUABLES 


37 105] FLATBUSH AVE. 
PHONE 6900 MAIN 


A small, but striking, one column news- 
paper ad. Nore especially that the 
rental price and size of the box 
is mentioned 
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to be with such a man a condition of mo- 
mentary pre-occupation of mind and co:- 
sequent forgetfulness. It shows how in.- 
portant it is to watch over mental state; 
and processes, to guard against such me 
tal absorption while transacting importa: : 
business, especially where valuable proper‘ 
is being handled. 

Equally important is it for bank officia 
to inquire into the state of mind of pro 
pective employes before putting them 
work, to determine not only whether th 
are “worthy of trust, honest and sobe~, 
willing and obliging, neat and orderly,” b 
also whether they have any mind-tormen 
ing worries that are likely to make’ the 
forgetful and negligent of their responsib 
duties-—-worries which a frank and friend 
talk with the superior in office will probab 
easily solve. 

Safe deposit keepers recognize some cu 
tomers as careless and some as careful, b) 
all are watched. Formerly the custom« 
would inquire about the honesty and reli: 
bility of the safe deposit company’s cust 
dians; now the situation is reversed. It : 
an interesting study in human nature. Onc 
man will walk out into the street with his 
safe deposit box under his arm, absent- 
mindedly starting for home before being 
checked by the watchman at the grille. H: 
has a right to take the box home, althougl: 
it belongs to the company; but it is unusual 
to do so, and is preferably done by agree- 
ment with the manager. Another man wil! 
go home, and not remembering whether he 
locked his box, will ring up the vault by 
telephone in a state of desperate worry, 
until assured that his box is locked. 


Tue Personat EvLemMent. 


Tt all comes back to the watchfulness and 
honesty of the officials in charge of the 
vault. The largest and busiest vaults in 
New York, with a clear record of from 
twenty-five to forty years or more, have 
sustained no loss by reason of inability to 
restore goods left in the vaults by custom- 
ers, or by reason of dishonesty of employes; 
though it is sometimes claimed that val- 
uables have been extracted from safes 
valuables which afterwards turn up at the 
owner’s heme, in his “other clothes,” or else- 
where. 

The vault officials have learned to know 
every one entering the vault; to look oui 
especially for the caller who says he wants 
to see one of the vault’s customers; to cover 
every possible chance of carelessness on 
the part of customers as well as themselves; 
and to check up each other’s work at every 
important step, particularly in setting th- 
time-locks, and in locking the vault 
night, after every corner has been searche i 
for stray possessions of customers. 





INCREASING BUSINESS BY PUBLICITY 


AVING expended considerable capital 
for vault fittings, the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, after the com- 

pletion of its new home a year ago, began 2 
rampaign of publicity calculated to arouse 
he interest of prospective box-renters. 
rhrough personal work, newspaper adver- 
ising, follow-up letters and circulars, the 
id for business was made. Success has fol- 
lowed, as it always does, whenever an insti- 
ution goes into a campaign of this sort 
with determination to win out. 

Perhaps the best results have been ob- 
tained through the use of the bank’s house- 
wrgan. This little magazine has a rather 
surprising circulation, and it is generally 


treasures is quite natural. In olden times 
it was the custom to bury gold and silver 
in the fields, and this is still the custom in 
some Oriental countries, where safe facili- 
ties for treasure-keeping are scarce. In 
some countriés “the strong box” was long a 
feature of the man of means, while persons 
of small wealth were prone to hide valu- 
ables in secret drawers, or in seme other 
recess of their dwellings. 

The strong box did very well when the 
owner was in a position to defend it against 
marauders, and in times when wealth was 
usually in bulky form—in those days, for 
example, when the pound sterling really 
consisted of twelve ounces Troy of fine sil- 


Door and Entrance to Safe Deposit Vault, First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh 


read too, vecause it contains real news in 
addition to the advertising. 

A recent issue of The Business Monthly 
contained some printed arguments that it 
might be profitable to mention. This par- 
ticular article was headed, “Under Lock 
and Key,” and ran as follows: 


Almost everybody nowadays is the pos- 


sessor of some treasure which he or she 
wishes kept in a secure place, where it will 
be safe from danger and beyond the reach 
of prying eyes. It may be some tangible 
property, representing the savings of years, 
in the form of bonds or stocks; it may bea 
cherished heirloom, priceless old lace, or 
costly jewelry. The articles for which se- 
curity is desired are diverse in kind and 
numberless in quantity, and the wish for 
some private receptacle for one’s private 


4 


ver. In these days of corporations, how- 
ever, when vast sums of capital are col- 
lected together for enormous enterprises, 
and each contributor’s share is represented 
by a document known as a certificate of 
stock, wooden boxes and secret drawers are 
altogether unsuitable for the care of a sin- 
gle sheet of paper which may represent, let 
us say, 100 shares of United States Steel 
preferred, of a value of $12,800, or the 
same number of shares of bank stock worth 
several times as much. No wise person 
trusts his life insurance policies, his re- 
ceipts for the annual premium thereon, his 
fire insurance policies, his last will and tes- 
tament, his bonds and mortgages, to a 
compartment in his desk. The loss result- 
ing from the destruction of these things by 
fire, or through theft, is too heavy to be 


$47 
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thought of. Women who are the possessors 
of gems of price do not wear them con- 
stantly, or keep all of them in their bou- 
doirs, if they are wise. Some are carefully 
bestowed in a place of undoubted security, 
where they are within reach during the day, 
for the function of the evening. 

Thus it is that the Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment of the modern bank has come to be a 
necessity. It is an outgrowth of modern 
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ing, a description of which should be of 
deep interest to all, whether they have val- 
uables to deposit for safe-keeping, or are 
merely interested in knowing what man ha: 
done to render impregnable a great moder: 
treasure house. 

In the construction of the vault, Harvey 
ized nickel-steel armor plate is used, some 
of the largest pieces ever forged being em 
ployed. Only two of these are used for th 


Interior View Safe Deposit Vault, First National Bank of Pittsburgh 


necds. Such a department is the deposi- 
tory, in a large city, of securities and valu- 
ables representing in the aggregate vast 
sums of money, and the problem of pro- 
viding absolute safety for such deposits has 
engaged the closest attention of the highest 
inventive and constructive skill. All of the 
most modern appliances for safety and con- 
venience have been utilized in the Safe De- 
posit Department which the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh has installed in its new 
building. No expense has been spared to 
provide the very highest order of material 
and workmanship, and the result is a pre- 
eminent example of the art of vault-mak- 


floor, but they are four inches thick and 
weigh 58,800 pounds. The circular outside 
door, of the same material, is eight feet in 
diameter, twenty-three inches thick, and 
weighs seventeen tons. It is provided with 
quadruple time locks and dial combination 
lock. Notwithstanding its great weight, se 
delicately hung is it, on hinges carried on 
roller bearings, that it is easily opened and 
closed. The door is provided with twenty- 
four bolts, each three and one-half inches 
in diameter and weighing fifty-five pounds 
When closed, special machinery seats the 
door in its place, and when locked the vaul' 
is absolutely water-tight, for the door is 
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~sound to an absolutely perfect liquid-proof 
int, and fitted to the jamb in a manner 
milar to the seating of a disc valve. The 
mpressor system, bolting and locking 
echanism, and protective devices possess 

e highest known degree of perfection. 

Chere are four time locks on this front 

or, which are wound and set every morn- 

If three of these locks should go 

‘ong (an almost impossible contingency), 

» other time lock would allow the door to 

opened at the proper time. This is not 

|, however; if anything should happen to 
event the front door from opening, there 

a smaller emergency door, with similar 

otection, in the rear of the vault. This is 

wided with three time locks. There are 
en time locks, therefore, in all, and it 
uld be necessary for all seven to get out 
order to prevent the opening of the door 
the time indicated by the clocks. Once 
‘ked, however, at 4:30 in the afternoon, 
power on earth can gain access to the 
ult until 8:15 the next morning, the time 
--t for the opening. 

Che electrical safety appliance deserves 

cial mention. Completely surrounding 
the vault—top, bottom, sides, ends and 

iors—is a device arranged to report in- 
stantly any tampering with the mechanism. 
Just back of the sheet of steel, one-eighth 

* an inch thick, which forms the inside 
finish of the vault, are two sheets of tinfoil 
wire, with paraffine paper between them, 
electrically connected with the offices of the 
Holmes Electric Protective Company. If 
so much as a pin-prick were to bring these 
sheets together, an alarm would instantly 
he sounded in the company’s offices, which 
would be responded to instantly by the 
guards constantly on duty. 

The interior of the vault is fitted up with 
private safes of various sizes, most of which 
ire secured by keys, but there are a few 
provided with combinations. The renter is 
provided with two keys, and the bank re- 
tains no key that will open any rented safe. 
With each safe there is a tin box of im- 
proved design, and much more convenient 
than boxes hitherto in use. It is provided 
with two lids, hinged in the middle, thus 
fording access to either end without dis- 
turbing the contents of the other end of 
the box. The renter insures absolute pri- 
icv in the examination of the contents of 
his box, by taking it to one of the individ- 
ual booths, which is provided with every 
requisite, including stationery and coupon 
cutters. 

Next to absolute security, the renter of 2 
rrivate safe wishes his valuables to be 
isily accessible when he wants them. No 
ut-of-the-way place will do for a public 
vult. There could not be a more conven- 
nt location than the corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Wood street, right in the heart of 
he business and shopping district, and 
herefore easily accessible to men and 
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women alike. The vault is only a few steps 
from the Fifth avenue entrance of the bank. 
It is reached from the vestibule without en- 
tering the main banking room. The man- 
ager will take pleasure in explaining the 
advantages of renting a private safe in this 
impregnable vault, and of pointing out the 
provisions for absolute security and for the 
convenience of the customer. Safes are 
rented as low as $5 a year, quite large 
enough for ordinary purposes, thus afford- 
ing absolute insurance for valuables for 
less than two cents a day. 


FRENCH BANKERS STUDYING THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT SYSTEM 


HE safe deposit system employed in 

New York and Chicago will be used 

in the construction of banking institu- 
tions of Paris and other French cities, ac- 
cording to Jacques Hermant. He is archi- 
tect at the City Hall at Paris and expert 
president to the Paris Civil Tribune. “We 
come to America,” Mr. Hermant said, “to 
study the systems employed in the safety 
deposit vaults of the larger banking insti- 
tutions, with the view of adopting them in 
our banking institutions. The system in 
New York is excellent and we expect to 
secure what we desire from the systems in 
use there and in Chicago. In many ways 
the ideas of Chicago are being adopted in 
European cities and this city has a most 
excellent reputation throughout all Europe.” 


CHICAGO COMPANY SPREADING 
OUT 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Harris Safe 
Deposit Company of Chicago have 
elected the following additional direc- 

tors: W. M. Pelouse, Robert M. Wells, G. 
P. Hoover and N. C, Kingsbury. An addi- 
tional $375,000 to the capital stock was or- 
dered, making the total outstanding stock 
of the company $1,625,000. The total au- 
thorized issue is $2,000,000. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 


day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Bankers MaGaziIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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By Adolph Boldt, Secretary Houston Business League 


ITH the rapid increase of popula- 

tion in this city during the past five 

years, there has been going on a still 

more rapid rate of development in the ex- 

ploitation of material resources, such as ag- 

riculture, commerce, the industries, and all 

of those activities that add materially to the 
wealth and advancement of a community. 

There is nothing anomalous in the fact 

that throughout the entire republic, Hous- 

ton, as a city, is regarded as the marvel of 


cultural conditions and the natural resoure. 
of our great State. Almost the entire Tex 
supply of timber, iron, oil, coal and gas a 
found east of a line drawn from Wichi 
Falls on the north to Brownsville on t} 
south, embracing about one-third of t! 
State’s area. All of the sugar cane, ric 
fruit, tobacco, as well as the most produc! 
ive corn and cotton lands in the State a: 
included in the same area and the city « 
Houston is easily accessible to almost ever 


Street Scene, Business Section, Houston, Texas 


the great Southwest. Pre-eminent in_ its 
growth in population; in the massiveness of 
its commercial buildings; in the extent and 
variety of its manufacturing enterprises; in 
the stability of its financial institutions; in 
its public schools and institutions for higher 
education, both technical and practical, in 
its transportation facilities; in the number 
of its railroads and the rich purchasing ter- 
ritory they penetrate; in the abundance and 
variety of its natural resources; all tending 
to reduce the item of household economy; 
and in the resolute, progressive and broad- 
minded character of its inhabitants, Hous- 
ton has indeed become the first city in im- 
portance, not only in the State of Texas, 
but in the entire Southwest as well. 

The above facts create no wonderment in 
the minds of those familiar with our agri- 
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section of this rich and productive territory, 
and has become its great central market 
both for concentrating and distributing pur- 
poses. The largest inland port cotton mar- 
ket in the world, its receipts for the season 
of 1908-09 averaged 2,604,000 bales, valued 
at $121,000,000. Because of Houston’s splen- 
did water transportation facilities, there is 
saved to the cotton industry of Texas the 
sum of $3,000,000 annually in freight charges. 
Additional millions are also saved to ship- 
pers on miscellaneous cargoes, but the saving 
on cotton forms the largest individual item. 

The wholesale lumber trade aggregating 
$37,000,000 annually, is also largely beneiit- 
ed by the great reductions in transport:- 
tion charges, which have been made to ap- 
ply to and from Houston on account of 
water competition. And the Houston manu- 
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icturer is enabled to transport his raw ma- 
erial on a rate of freight much lower than 
pplies to any of the inland cities, and in the 
listribution and sale of his manufactured 
roducts, he is protected by a correspond- 
.gly low rate out-bound. The same bene- 
ts are also enjoyed by wholesale, jobbing 


The Carter Building, Houston, Texas. 
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city on an arm of the sea, although fifty 
miles inland. This water way, now known 
as the Houston ship channel, became in time, 
and for the purpose of improvement, a na- 
tional government project, which provides 
for a depth of twenty-five feet its entire dis- 
tance. ‘There is at present a_ universal 
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Tallest and Finest Office 


Building in the South 


and retail merchants, and in time these ben- 
efits find their way to the great mass of 
consumers. 


Tue New Suip CHannet. 


It was no chance or fortunate circum- 
stance that determined the location of this 


depth of eighteen feet. A recent appropria- 
tion by Congress provided an additional sum 
of $1,250,000, which together with an equal 
sum to be furnished by the city of Houston, 
will complete the ship channel to its pro- 
posed depth, and according to the recom- 
mendations of the United States board of 
engineers. That the city of Houston should 
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expend dollar for dollar with the Federal 
Government for the early completion of this 
work is indicative of the faith its citizens 
have in the important part the ship channel 
is to bear in further establishing and main- 
taining our commercial and industrial su- 
premacy. 

With its completion there will be avail- 


age 
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The arrival and departure of ocean car- 
riers is not contemplated from the city 
wharves. Deep draft vessels will be han- 
dled from the turning basin, three miles dis- 
tant, where the city owns 174 acres of land, 
and is at present engaged in the construc- 
tion of wharves, warehouses and terminals, 
the usages of which will be free to all ves- 
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New Building for the Union National Bank of Houston 


able factory sites almost within the city lim- 
its. Extending for a distance of twenty-five 
miles on each bank there will be factories 
where we do not dream of them now. For 
raw material and the distribution of their 
manufactured products the factories will not 
be entirely dependent upon artificial trans- 
portation, for towards them will flow at a 
depth of twenty-five feet, and capable of 
floating upon its bosom the largest ocean 
carriers, a steady, equal, dependable stream. 


sels entering and clearing from the port of 
Houston. By reason of the navigation of 
this waterway, the rail lines, rather than 
have their revenues encroached upon, have 
met the rates made by the water carriers, 
the law prohibiting the advance of such 
rates thereafter. 

To appreciate the many opportunities 
which exist for the profitable investment of 
capital in the Houston territory, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind the all-important 
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fact that we are not dependent upon a sin- 
gle industry, but, on the contrary, we are 
the headquarters for some of the most gigan- 
tic enterprises which have had to do with 
the development of the coastal belt. Cities 


J. S. RICE 


President Union National Bank; President 
Bankers Trust Company, Houston 


there are with deep water, but they are not 
reached by seventeen distinct lines of raii 
transportation, nor do they command trade 
relations with a territory as extensive and 
as rich agriculturally as that centered around 
Houston. The largest independent oil com- 
pany in the United States, capitalized at 
$36,000,000, is a Houston corporation, which 
together with the other oil companies here, 
handle almost the entire Texas production, 
averaging 12,000,000 barrels annually. The 
Texas production is taken from fields strict- 
ly within the trade territory of Houston, and 
all oil operations are directed from the Hous- 
ton headquarters. 

Of the 282,000 acres planted in rice, the 
entire production is to be found in counties 
adjacent to Harris, of which Houston is the 
county seat, and of the 3,090,000 bags pro- 
duced in 1909, 2,000,000 bags were handled 
by our mills, making Houston the largest 
primary rice market in the Union. 

Many Iwnpvstries. 


Morvat. Center oF 


Opportunities await the capitalist here, 
not only in the further development of the 
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rice industry, and in the preparation of 
cereal foods, but likewise in the preparation 
of paper from the rice straw. With the de- 
velopment of this industry, the erection of 
a paper mill at Houston, the very center of 
the rice producing section, would be the 
logical step. The consumption of paper in 
Texas is enormous. It is stated that the 
newspapers in the five leading cities consume 
600 tons of paper per month, or 7200 tons 
during the year. Other newspapers, job 
printing firms and merchandise establish- 
ments, consume at least three times as much, 
so there is a demand in ‘Texas for at least 
2,000 tons of paper per month. The demand 
from other States would be sufficient to 
place a rice paper mill in a position to be 
active in competition with mills using other 
raw material. 

We are told that “theoretically the prime 
factors of the industrial problem are raw 
material, power, transportation and mar- 
kets.” Houston is easily accessible to raw 
material so diversified in character as to be 
capable of creating a condition of indus- 
trialism second to none in the South, were 
it not for the conservative force of capita! 


D. C. DUNN 
Cashier Union National Bank, Houston 


already invested; ore, which could be con- 
verted into structural material, and a thou- 
sand and one articles of necessity and con- 
stant demand; timber for the manufacture 
of lumber for general construction purposes, 
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and to supply wood-working and furniture 
factories; petroleum and lignite, the cheap- 
est fuels in the South—these natural re- 
sources abound in vast quantities. Valuable 
clays for the manufacture of building brick 
and drainage tile; and both glass and build- 
ing sand are almost within a stone’s throw 
of the Houston ship channel. Other prod- 
ucts of minor importance need not be 
mentioned. 

And as to cotton mills. Is there anything 
more logical than the manufacture of cotton 
goods at the greatest inland cotton market 
in the world? There will undoubtedly be 
established ocean transportation lines clear- 
ing from the port of Houston for seaboard 
and eastern points, and for foreign ports as 
well. Why should not these vessels go 
laden with cotton goods, manufactured in 
the largest cotton market of the State pro- 
ducing two-thirds of the entire cotton crop 
of the South? 

Hovston. 


Tue BankinG INTERESTS OF 


The Bankers’ Trust Company of Houston 
was organized in the summer of 1909 by H. 
N. Tinker, who was made president. Mr. 
Tinker recently resigned his office and J. S. 
Rice is the present executive. It opened for 
business September 1 of the same year in 
its magnificent quarters in the Scanlan 
building. It occupies floor space of 5000 


square feet, having a frontage of eighty-five 


feet on the main street of the city and a 
depth of 100 feet. The location is consid- 
ered the most choice in the city. 

The capital paid in at the beginning was 
$500,000, the surplus $25,000. The earnings 
for the first ten months’ business amounted 
to $100,000, or twenty-five per cent. on the 
capital. At the end of the first six months 
a five per cent. dividend was declared, and 
the second semi-annual diyidend was _ paid 
on September 1. At this time the capital 
stock of the institution was increased to 
$1,000,000, making it the largest trust com- 
pany in Texas and among the largest in the 
entire South. 

The stock of this company is distributed 
over fifteen different States and 150 different 
cities. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company proposes to 
increase in size and its facilities for handling 
the rapidly increasing business of the terri- 
tory it occupies and to keep pace with the 
large growth of Houston. This company 
not only proposes to grow in proportion to 
the growth of Houston, but it will also 
serve a purpose and a people in such a 
manner that it will reap greater profits than 
have been earned up to the present time. 

The directors of the company represent 
the financial strength of Texas, the various 
enterprises which they manage being the 
most successful. They are interested in 
nearly every line of trade and they give to 
the trust company a peculiar service, which 
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is not only an advantage to the stockholder, 
but also to people seeking information or 
correct financial assistance. 

It has inaugurated one line of business 
which is proving profitable and popular, and 
that is the issue of six per cent. coupon real 





The Jones Building, Home of the Southern 
Trust Company, Houston, Texas 


estate notes, based upon an actual fifty per 
cent. real cash valuation of the property at 
the time the loan is made. Every precaution 
possible is taken in making these loans. The 
company’s own funds are first invested and 
then the notes are offered for sale. The 
loans are principally made upon farm lands. 
These lands are as rich as any in the world. 
They now have a low selling price, but will 
gradually increase to the top of the market. 
The principal and interest of these notes is 
guaranteed by the company and collected 
by it, the company holding the lien as trus- 
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tee. Its capital of $1,000,000 and an addi- 
tional stockholders responsibility of $1,000,- 
000 makes these securities safe. The com- 
pany will take up these notes when not paid 
by the maker at maturity, it, however, re- 
serves a six months’ grace in which to take 
them up (paying the interest for that time), 
in order to cover any strenuous financial 
troubles that might arise. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to acquaint every in- 
vestor in the United States with these farm 


mortgage bond notes, so that they may be 
widely sought after. 

The business of the trust company is di- 
vided into departments, each in charge of a 
manager especially trained for his line of 
work. 

Its pride, object and policy is to perpet- 
uate the name and thereby build up a gen- 
eral trust business, which is so essential to 
every city and vicinity. It has a real estate 
department, handling real estate on a com- 
mission basis only, and also has a legal and 
public audit department. 

A test of its growth and present standing 


First National Bank Building, Houston, Texas 
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can be gained from the knowledge that the 
market value of the old stock is $150 per 
share and the new stock for the increased 
capitalization was sold on that basis. It is 
considered one of the strongest institutions 
in the whole country. 


Union Nationat Banx. 


The Union National Bank of Houston op- 
ened for business on March 28, 1910, with a 





capital of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $300,000, and deposits of nearly $9,- 
000,000. 

It was the result of the consolidation of 
the Union Bank and Trust Company and 
the Merchants National Bank of Houston, 


both of which institutions bore most excel- 
lent reputations for progressive, yet conser- 
vative methods and each had built up a 
splendid business. 

It was deemed advisable by the directors 
of those banks to concentrate the business 
under one management, selecting men from 
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cach institution for that purpose, and the 
present success of the Union National Bank 
s an indication that the organization as it 
10w stands is in all respects satisfactory to 
he depositors. 

J. S. Rice, the president; T. C. Dunn, act- 
ve vice-president, who directs the policies 
f the bank and who is the executive officer; 
ctive vice-president, George Hamman; the 
ashier, DeWitt C. Dunn; assistant cashiers, 
)} W. Cooley and H. B. Finch, are re- 
ponsible in a great measure for the present 
igh standing of the institution. 

J. S. Rice, the president, was born and 
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for Governor of the State of Texas, but has 
always declined to enter politics, 

Dewitt C. Dunn, the cashier, is only 
twenty-eight years old, yet he has been a 
banker for ten years past, at least his 
knowledge of the rudiments of banking be- 
gan a decade ago when he was with the 
old T. W. House Bank. He became assistant 
cashier of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany when it was organized by Mr. Rice, 
was subsequently elected cashier and is 
still cashier of the Union National Bank. 

Each director of the bank is a man who 
has attained individual success and each 
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The Commercial National Bank Building of Houston, Texas 


raised in Houston. By honest and straight- 
forward methods he has accumulated a for- 
tune and his integrity and business sagacity 
have never been questioned. Five years ago 
he and_a few others conceived and organ- 
ized the Union Bank and Trust Company. 
It had a capital of $500,000 and was very 
successful. In March of this year it was 
converted into the Union National Bank as 
was also the Merchants National Bank, and 
the capital raised to $1,000,000, the surplus 
ind profits to $300,000, and the deposits to 
$9,000,000. Mr. Rice is also president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of Houston 
ind is a director of other thriving enter- 
prises in and around Houston. He has on 
i number of occasions been importuned to 
allow his name to be placed in nomination 


lends his best efforts towards the upbuild- 
ing and success of the Union National 
Bank. 

The Union National Bank has purchased 
a piece of property fronting seventy-five feet 
on Main street and running back on Con- 
gress 131 feet, and is having plans drawn 
for a modern twelve-story bank and office 
building. 

It is announced that this magnificent 
structure will have a foundation of granite 
and twelve stories of brick and stone, sup- 
ported by a modern steel frame, and will be 
fireproof in every particular. 

At a meeting of the directors of the bank 
recently held, a quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent. was declared, placing the 
bank on a ten per cent. dividend paying 
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basis. The stock is held by about 160 share- 
holders. 

At the recent call by the Comptroller of 
Currency for a statement, the Union Na- 
tional Bank led all other banks in the 
State in total deposits and the prospects 
for a large increase in deposits are indeed 
bright, as crop conditions in this State were 
never better at this time of the year. 


SovctHern Trust Company. 


This company was organized August 13, 


1909, with a paid-in capital stock of $500,- 
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investments made since January 1, 1910, the 
company reports a gross earning from Jan 
uary 1, 1910, to July 1, 1910, of $328,104.31, 
which was done at a gross expense of $3.- 
967.44 for the same period, leaving a ne 
earning for this period of $324,136.87, or : 
fraction less than sixty-five per cent. ne 
earnings on the capital stock of the com 
pany for the past six months. The tots 
gross earnings of the company from dat 
of organization to July 1, 1910, has bee: 
$338,962.12, which has been done at a tots! 
expense of $5,015.27, leaving the net earning 
of the company to July 1, 1910, of $333,946. 


Interior View Commercial National Bank of Houston, Texas 


000 and 350,000 surplus, but on account of 
delay in completing the building which they 
were to occupy, they did not open for busi- 
ness until January 1, 1910. In the mean- 
time their capital stock was placed on de- 
mand loans at low rate of interest. By 
January 1, 1910, they had gotten into their 
present quarters and opened for business. 

Since beginning business on January 1, 
1910, the funds of this company have been 
principally employed in the purchase and 
sale of stocks, bonds and other securities 
allowed under the laws of this State, but at 
no time have they had any idle funds. They 
have had arrangements perfected by which 
they have all their funds, not needed for in- 
vestments, loaned on demand notes at six 
per cent. interest, so that same was avail- 
able at any time for investments and at the 
same time is drawing a fair rate of interest 
until needed for investments. 


By reason of some unusually profitable 


85, making the book value of stock $176.78 
per share on July 1, 1910. 

The officers of the bank are as follows: 
R. E. Brooks, president; T. J. Donoghue, 
vice-president; Ernest Carroll, secretary and 
treasurer; J. M. Powers, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary. 


First Nationa Bank 


The career of the First National Bank of 
Houston has been such as to excite admira- 
tion from the entire business world. It is a 
bank in the truest sense of the term, and re- 
garded by its depositors and various other 
connections as a stronghold and a monument 
to faithful perseverance and business integ- 
rity. 

The organization of this institution dates 
back to 1854, when the future of Houston 
was very much in doubt. With abiding faith, 
B. A. Shepherd started a private bank, and 
time has vindicated his good judgment. 
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During the more than half a century of 
its useful existence there have been many 
‘hanges in the personnel of the bank, but 
fortunately for the institution, the manage- 
nent of its affairs has always fallen into 
he hands of able and capable financiers, 
ence its affairs have prospered. From a 
mall beginning it has increased in useful- 
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The officers and directors are men of 
means and the highest standing, both in the 
commercial world and the social circle. 
They are men whose names mean strength, 
and who have always been foremost in the 
advancement of the city’s progress. That 
they are business men of the highest order 
their business success is ample evidence. 
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Home of the South Texas National Bank of Houston 


ness to where it now enjoys a place of dis- 
tinction among the larger banking institu- 
tions of the country. It has a paid-in capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000, $700,000 of which 
has been earned. It has paid dividends all 
the time, and at the same time, in addition 
to its large capital stock, placed to the sur- 
plus account $250,000, and has in undivided 
profits up to the last government reports, 
$20,620.16. The bank has deposits of over 
38,000,000. 


The officers are as follows: O. L. Cochran, 
president; J. T. Scott, first vice-president; 
H. R. Eldridge, second vice-president; W. 
S. Cochran, cashier; W. E. Hertford, assist- 
ant cashier. 


ComMMERCIAL NATIONAL Bank. 
The Commercial National Bank of Hous- 


ton, splendidly located in its own well 
equipped and well kept six-story building, at 
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Main Lobby South Texas National Bank of Houston 


the corner of Main street and Franklin ave- 
nue, is frequently regarded by those who 
know how to make comparisons, as one of 
the strongest banks in the entire Southwest. 
For nearly a quarter of a century it has 
pursued! a policy at all times conservative, 
but never lacking in liberality, wherever that 
quality was needed. At no time have the 
officers sacrificed basic principles in yielding 
to the temptations of volume or for the pur- 
pose of establishing the institution upon any 
plan of inferiority. They have adhered 
strictly to the lines which in their concep- 
tion they thought were necessary for per- 
manent and healthful growth. At various 
times the capital has been increased as the 
business grew, until now they have $500,000, 
fully paid up, with a surplus account of an 
equal amount and $100,000 of undivided 
profits. 

W. B. Chew, the president of the bank, is 
highly estcemed among all classes of Hous- 
tonians and recognized as one of the ablest 
financiers in the State. He is identified with 
several of the leading enterprises in this 
city, and his identity is synonymous with 
good management and successful results in 
every instance. 

James A. Baker, of the firm of Messrs. 
Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, and 
Thornwell Fay, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacific, are vice- 
presidents, and while not active in the man- 


agement of the bank, are prominently iden- 
tified with the growth and development of 
Houston, occupying positions of importance 
and trust, each in his line, thus eminently 
fitting them for the relation which they sus- 
tain to the institution. 

Oscar Wells, cashier of the bank, recently 
came from Fort Worth, where he was casih- 
ier of the Fort Worth National Bank for 
several years. 

P. J. Evershade, the assistant cashier, is 
well and favorably known in this communi- 
ty, where he has grown from boyhood, and 
where, almost ever since the organization of 
the bank, he has served in various capacities 
from messenger to officer. 

Soutn Texas Nationat Bank. 

Among the stable institutions of the State 
the South Texas National Bank of Houston 
stands very high. Organized in 1890, the 
bank has prospered year by year, until, with 
its twenty years of successful banking expe- 
rience, it is well able to care for the wel- 
fare of its customers. During its existence 
it has maintained a uniformly strong and 
conservative position through all the var; 
ing conditions of business, with ample cash 
resources at all times to afford dependab!-, 
satisfactory and adequate banking facilitics 
to the public. 

The bank feels proud that its deposi's 
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have been acquired by natural growth, and 
not through consolidation with or the ab- 
sorption of any other institutions. They 
feel that they offer depositors every advan- 
tage consistent with conservative methods, 
with the assurance of satisfactory service 


CHAS. DILLINGHAM 


President South Texas National Bank of 
Houston 


and treatment and a policy that has stood 
the test of time. 
The officers of the bank are among the 


best-known citizens of Houston. Charles 
Dillingham, the president, is « man whose 
business ability and integrity is unques- 
tioned, and who has the confidence and re- 
gard of his fellow citizens. 

J. E. McAshan, the active vice-president, 
has been.in banking circles in Houston since 
his earliest recollection, and his able efforts 
have been partly instrumental in placing the 
institution upon its present basis. 

H. Brashear and O. T. Holt, the other 
vice-presidents, are both well-known citizens 
of Houston, Mr. Holt having served some 
years since as mayor of the city. 

B. D. Harris, the cashier, while a com- 
paratively recent comer to Houston, has won 
the highest respect of Houston citizens, and 
is regarded as one of the coming bankers of 
the community. 

C. A. McKinney and C. F. Schultz, the 
assistant cashiers, are also well known in 
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Houston banking circles, having seen many 
years of service with this institution. 

Since the bank was organized on May 10, 
1890, it has paid consecutive, semi-annual 
dividends, and has returned more than 
double the amount of its capital to its stock- 
holders in the intervening time. 

With its list of conservative officers, its 
representative board of directors and large 
facilities at home and abroad, gained by its 
many years of experience, the,South Texas 
National Bank feels that it is in a position 
to offer advantages to those needing a strong 
and dependable banking connection. 


Texas Trust Company. 


The Texas Trust Company, a compara- 
tively new institution, has made an almost 
phenomenal success. It closed its first year’s 
business on July 12, 1910, and showed on 
that date, including earned interest up to 
that time, a net profit for the year of $160,- 


J. E. McASHAN 


(Active) Vice-President South Texas 
° National Bank of Houston 


000. ‘The company has declared a divi- 
dend of ten per cent. to the stockholders, 
and has passed $15,000 of the profits to a 
surplus fund, making same $140,000. The 
balance of the earnings for the year has been 
passed up to the undivided profits account. 

The officers of the bank are all well- 
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known citizens. Jesse H. Jones, who heads 
the list as president, is one of Houston’s 
most philanthropic citizens, having many 
monuments here in the way of public build- 
ings. His influence in placing the Texas 


B. D. HARRIS 


Cashier South Texas National Bank of 
Houston 


Trust Company. upon a dependable and 
paying basis has been invaluable. 

James A. Baker, J. S. Rice, S. F. Carter, 
J. M. Rockwell and N. E. Meador, the vice- 
presidents of the concern, are all connected 
with various lines of Houston enterprise, 
and their work for this institution has done 
much to give it its successful showing dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. 

The resources of the bank at the close of 
business, June 30, 1910, were as follows: 
Loans and discounts, $552,659.08; stocks 
and bonds, $138,900; real estate, $250,000; 
furniture and fixtures, $6,841.45; earned in- 
terest, $10,706.92; cash and due from banks, 
$471,684.96. 

Houston Lano & Trust Compayy. 

Chartered in 1875 and reorganized in 1899, 
the Houston Land & Trust Company may 
also be numbered with the old and depend- 
able banking institutions of Houston. 

O. L. Cochran is president; R, E. Paine 
and P. B. ‘Timpson, vice-presidents, and 
William S. Patton, secretary and treasurer. 
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All these gentlemen stand high in both 
State and local banking circles, and it is to 
their: conservative management that the in- 
stitution owes its almost phenomenal suc- 
cess. 

The business of the company is conducted 
in four departments; a financial department, 
in which loans are made on real estate, 
bonds, stocks and other high-grade collat- 
eral; a safe deposit department, with boxes 
for rent; a trust department, which acts as 
administrator, guardian, executor and _ re- 
ceiver, also trustee in all forms of mort- 
gages, and a real estate department, which 
buys and sells property on commission, col- 
lects rents, pays taxes, places insurance and 
manages property for owners. 

The institution is housed in its own struc- 
ture—-a handsome, five-story building, on a 
prominent corner in the banking section, 
the upper four stories- being devoted to of- 
fice room for various firms. 


LuMBERMANS NATIONAL Bank. 


institutions of 
Houston the Lumbermans National Bank 
stands prominent, expressing commercial 
progressiveness and maintaining a standard 


Among the financial 


S. F. CARTER 


President Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


both conservative and stable that com- 
mands the respect of its patrons, as well 
as the banking world in general. 

The Lumbermans National Bank has a 
capital and surplus of $500,000, which has 
recently been increased to over $600,000 by 
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the absorption of two other institutions, 
the American National Bank and the Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company, and which, 
‘oupled with the integrity and sound busi- 
ness judgment by those who manage and 
lirect its affairs, makes the bank a tower 
if financial strength. 

The history of the bank has been one of 
teady progress along the lines of wise, con- 
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and Prairie avenue are among the finest 
in the entire South, having been planned 
and arranged especially for this bank. The 
customers of this bank are from all parts 
of Texas and adjoining states. This bank 
has a savings department in connection 
and it is open every Saturday night for the 
convenience of the working people. 

The officers of the Lumbermans National 
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Houston Land and Trust Company Building, Houston, Texas 


servative and mature judgment and in point 
of resources, reliability and facilities af- 
forded patrons the bank stands in the front 
rank. A general banking business is trans- 
acted and accounts of banks, bankers, cor- 
porations, firms and individuals solicited 
and at all times the most careful and pains- 
taking effort is exerted by the officials of 
the bank to conserve the interests of pa- 
trons and depositors. 

Quarters occupied by the Lumbermans 
National Bank at the corner of Main street 


Bank of Houston are men of wide experi- 
ence in the banking business and are well 
known throughout the state. They are as 
follows: S. F. Carter, president; H. M. 
Garwood, vice-president; Jesse H. Jones, 
vice-president; J. P. Carter, vice-president; 
Guy M. Bryan, active vice-president; A. S. 
Vandervoort, cashier; Hulon Sterling, as- 
sistant cashier; M. S. Murray, assistant 
cashier, while the directorate is composed 
of men whose standing and reputation are 
not confined to Houston alone, but who 
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are most favorably known throughout the 
Southwest. 


Houston Nationat Excuance Bank. 


Among the Houston banks perhaps none 
is better known than the Houston National 
Exchange Bank, formerly known as_ the 
Houston National Bank. This institution 
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citizens of Texas, the majority residing i 
Houston. Henry S. Fox, the president, ha 
long been known as a gentleman of soli 
worth and great business sagacity. The sam 
may be said of Joseph F. Meyer, vice-pres 
dent. 

Henry S. Fox, Jr., active vice-pres 
dent; Joseph W. Hertford, cashier, and | 
F. Dearing, assistant cashier, are all know 


The Chronicle Building, Home of the Texas Trust Co., Houston, Texas 


was organized March 29, 1889, continuing 
under the name of the Houston National 
until March 29, 1909, or a period of twenty 
years, at which time the business was taken 
over by the Houston National Exchange 
Bank, which was organized and opened for 
business on the latter date. Always one of 
the staid banking institutions of Houston, 
the bank has become under the new regime 
of even greater importance to the commu- 
nity. 

The officers and directors of the Houston 
National Exchange Bank are all prominent 


as men of fine business principles, whose 
acts are always a credit to the banking fra- 
ternity. 

The resources of the bank are as follows: 
Loans, discounts and overdrafts, $2,026,003 


15; U. S. bonds and premiums, $50,207.19; 
furniture and fixtures, $3,000; redemptio 
fund, $2,500; cash and exchange, $1,00%.- 
431.27; making a total of $3,085,141.61. 

The liabilities are as follows: Capita 
$200,000; surplus, earned, $65,000; undivide: 
profits, net, $6.312.33; circulation, $50,00 
individual deposits, $2,256,224.28; bank d: 
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posits, $507,605; making a total of $3,085,- 
141.61. 


Guaranty State Bank. 


The Guaranty. State Bank, since opening 
for business at a point just beyond the 
city limits of Houston, where it is in a 
direct line for the business of Houston 
Heights, Brunner and other suburbs, is 
able tu show a handsome profit on_ its 
first six months’ business, during which time 
there was an increase of $40.888.40. This 
is a splendid showing when it is considered 
that the growth has taken place during the 
dull seasons. The community spirit is said 
to have been much in evidence since this 
institution has opened for business and its 
officers attribute a large portion of the 
growth to this condition. 

The officers are: A. C. Bell, president; 
W. M. Fonville, vice-president; R. F. Butts, 
cashier and D. F. Wade, assistant cashier. 

The resources are as follows: Loans, $63,- 
169.47; furniture and fixtures, $2,068.95; 
int. and dep. guar. fund, $600; expense ac- 
count, $1,762.18; cash on hand and in banks, 
$23,933.10. 

The liabilities are as follows: Capital 
stock, $20,000; interest & discount, $2,781.- 
60; deposits, $69,052.10. 


Harris County Bank anp Trust Company. 


Of the smaller banking institutions of Hous- 
ton none stands higher than the Harris Coun- 
ty Bank and Trust Company, which was or- 
ganized some time ago for the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of the residents of the 
Fifth Ward, one of the largest and most 
populous sections of the city. This institu- 
tion has made a success from the start, due 
partly to the able efforts of the officers and 
directors and their sagacity in being able 
to foretell that the Fifth Ward needed an 
institution of this nature. 

The officers are all well known citizens 
of Houston; F. W. Vaughan being presi- 
dent; M. C. Lyons, W. T. Carter, Jr., A. 
C. Abell and B. J. Harper, vice-presidents ; 
Chas, F. McGinty, cashier, and J. S. Chase, 
assistant cashier. 

The cash rescrve of the bank is thirty- 
four per cent. The resources are; Loans 
and discounts, $93,725.88; bonds, $50,000; 
banking house and _ fixtures, $14,933.70; 
home banks, $500; guaranty fund, $402.70; 
eash in vault and banks, $48,308.73; total, 
$207,871.01. 

The liabilities are: Capital stock, $50,000; 
undivided profits, $4,500; reserved for 
taxes, $360; deposits, $153,011.01; total, 
$207,871.01. 


STARTING POSTAL BANKS 


PLACES DESIGNATED IN EACH STATE TO RECEIVE DEPOSITS 


EVIEWING the work so far done 
toward establishing the postal savings 
banks system provided fer by the law 

passed at the last session of Congress the 
National City Bank of New York in its 
November circular points out that so far 
the only feature definitely decided upon is 
the location of the offices which are to be 
designated at the outset for the receipt of 
postal deposits. The places designated, one 
in each State and Territory, are: 

Bessemer, Ala.; Globe, Ariz.; Stuttgart, 
Ark.;. Oroville, Cal.; Leadville, Col.; Anso- 
nia, Conn.;. Dover, Del.; Key West, Fla.; 
Brunswick, Ga.; Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; 
Pékin, 'Ill’;'Princeton, Ind.; Decorah, Iowa; 
Pittsburgh,’ Kan.; Middlesboro, Ky.; New 
Iberia, I.a,; Rumford, Me.; Frostburg, Md.; 
Norwood, Mass.; Houghton, Mich.; Bemidji, 
Minn.; Gulfport, Miss.; Carthage, Mo.; Ana- 
conda, Mon.; Nebraska City, Neb.; Carson 


City, Nev.; Berlin, N. H.; Rutherford, N. 
J.; Raton, N. M.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Salisbury, 
N. C.; Wahpeton, N. D.; Ashtabula, Ohio; 
Guymon, Okla.: Klamath Falls, Ore.; Du- 
bois, Penn.; Bristol, R. I.; Newberry, S. C.; 
Deadwood, S. D.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Port 
Arthur, Texas; Provo, Utah; Montpelier, 
Vt.; Clifton Forge, Va.; Olympia, Wash.; 
Gratton, West Va.; Manitowoc, Wis.; Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

The form of the certificates to be issued to 
postal depositors, the securities which will 
be accepted from banks holding postal de- 
posit funds and some other important de- 
tails of the application of the law remained 
to be definitely determined. It is hoped, the 
bank’s circular points out, to put the postal 
savings plan in effect about Jan. 1 at the 
points already designated and then within 
about six months to extend the system all 
over the country. 





NATION’S POT OF GOLD 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT RAILROADS TO HARVEST ALASKA’S 
RICHES 


, wer has a varied treasure waiting 
to be uncovered and borne out to the 

enrichment of its owners—the people, 
according to Frederick H. Chase, in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. And the great, pressing need 
is railroad transportation. It is imperative, 
if the territory’s resources are to be con- 
served to the use of all alike, that the gov- 
ernment shall build the roads. 

If built with private capital, furnished 
by the large interests which are contending 
for the control of Alaska, they will not only 
tap and control the known coal areas, but 
at their northern terminals they will be 
waiting like a “hound in leash,” to grab the 
coal that will be found in these unexplored 
regions. 

The Alaska Northern Railroad is headed 
toward the Matanuska coal fields. Its 
builders say they will push on to the Tana- 
na Valley, but their objective point is un- 
doubtedly the coal fields. Further, it is the 
programme for friends in Congress to 
“father” some sort of a bill that will award 
them the prize they are after, and another 
railroad will have bitten off another sub- 
stantial chunk of our coal reserves. Worse; 
it will be in a strategic position to bite 
again as new coal areas are discovered in 
the unexplored country to the north. 

This is not a nightmare; see what has 
happened in the Pennsylvania coal fields. 
There practically are no private coal opera- 
tors, for the railroads have refused to haul 
their coal and have gathered them in. True, 
there are laws that are supposed to prevent 
the ownership of coal lands by the carriers, 
but the railroads easily evade them. In 
counties such as Plymouth, Luzerne and 
Lackawanna, the railroad coal owners are 
supreme—farms and city lots are sold on 
the understanding that title passes to the 
surface only. No uncertainty exists as to 
the intention of the private railroad builders 
in Alaska. And the building of govern- 
ment lines is the only escape from monopoly. 

Rich is the Alaskan coal prize. Accord- 
ing to the United States Geological Survey, 
8,000,000 acres of coal lands have been dis- 
covered in Alaska, and further explorations 
will undoubtedly show much larger areas. 
Alfred H. Brooks, chief of the division of 
Alaska mineral resources, says that “150,000 
square miles of Alaskan territory, an area 
as great as that of New England, New York, 
Pennsylvaniaand Ohio combined, is yet 
practically an unknown land, a terra incog- 
nita, as far as its useful and precious min- 
erals are concerned.” Coal is known to 
exist in this little explored region, and it is 
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not impossible that it will add billions of 
tons to Alaska’s coal reserves. 

Before former President Roosevelt with- 
drew Alaska coal lands from public entry 
the plans of the big fellows for corralling 
all the coal lands were working very 
smoothly. 

The law then allowed each individual to 
locate a tract of 160 acres. Dummy lo- 
caters, consisting largely of idle, shiftless 
fellows with no interest whatever in coal 
lands, were sent out to locate 160 acres 
each, and then for a small consideration 
turn it over to their employers. In other 
cases a man would start out with a pocket- 
ful of powers of attorney and blanket thou- 
sands of acres. It was an attempt to vali- 
date titles to a lot of such locations that 
precipitated the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy. 

Alaska has produced about 140 millions 
of gold with but little assistance from out- 
side capital. How has this been done? 


Largely by using the natural facilities at 
hand. 
water 
ground 


The gold was there and so was the 
and timber. Boilers to thaw the 

were brought in by steamer and 
sledded to the mines. Most of the gold 
production has come from the gravels, and 
once the ground is thawed, only picks, 
shovels, brawny backs and tireless arms are 
needed. 

Alaska’s needs are definite. Our govern- 
ment should build railroads to the known 
coal areas in Alaska, lease the coal to bona 
fide operators at a fair royalty, and then 
reserve all future discoveries of coal, to be 
leased only as our coal necessities demand. 
Private ownership of railroads and railroad 
ownership of lands in Alaska will create a 
monopoly that will make Standard Oil look 
like a weakling, and if the Guggenheim 
family dominates the smelter situation, its 
fortune will some day outshine that of King 
Solomon. 

It is astonishing that this great mine of 
wealth, bought for a song from Russia for 
the use of the entire people of the United 
States, and which constitutes a_ reserve 
storehouse as significant as the store of 
grain. wisely conserved by Joseph to guard 
against the seven lean Egyptian years, is 
almost an unknown quantity to the average 
citizen, who is, with every other citizen, an 
equal stockholder in this vast property. 
It is deplorable that the people who own 
this pot of gold at the end of the American 
rainbow do not realize just what it is that, 
if the interests have their way, will be taken 
from them without remuneration. 





LATIN AMERICA 


FROM THE RIO GRANDE TO PANAMA* 


By Fullerton L. Waldo, Associate Editor Philadelphia Public Ledger 


ETWEEN June 30 and August 5 of 
B the current year, in company with 
Arthur Purdy Stout, Esq., of New 
York, it was my good fortune to make a 
7,300-mile journey—from Philadelphia to 
Mexico City, via St. Louis; from Mexico 
City to Salina Cruz; thence along the Pa- 
cific coast to Panama, touching at several 


will make for a better mutual ufderstanding 
. between the United States and each and 
every one of her sister republics. I was 
only too glad to contribute my unofficial 
mite wherever and whenever I could toward 
the furtherance of what should be made 
not merely the purpose of the Union, but the 
mission of every good American whom a 





Model of the Canal Locks at Panama 
Ships will pass through these locks and through the narrower portions of the canal with the aid 
of electric motors, but through a large portion of the upper level of the canal they will 
be propelled by their own power. 


ports and in two instances jvurneying in- 
land; returning from Colon to New York 
by way of the Panama Railroad steamships. 
Director General Barrett has done me the 
honor to ask for my impressions of the 
regions traversed; and from the standpoint 
of an enthusiastic advocate of the objects 
for which the Pan American Union was es- 
tablished, it is a pleasure to accede to his 
request. I may say that everywhere I went 
I found the value of the work the Union has 
done, and the value of the work that it will 
do, eagerly recognized, and there was in 
evidence on the part of our Latin-American 
neighbors to the Southward an entire wil- 
lingness to coéperate in all measures that 


*This article first appeared in the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union and is reprinted 
by special permission, 


pleasure journey or a_ business venture 
brings into contact with peoples to whose 
manifest points of excellence we of the 
brisk and stirring northern races have some- 
times done scant justice. 

Anyone who travels for the first time 
among those whom my friend Arthur Ruhl 
has called “the other Americans” must be 
struck by the grave and ceremonious cour- 
tesy which is the universal habit among the 
men and women of all classes. The poorest 
peon returns your greeting with a_ polite 
salutation that puts to shame our careless 
and abbreviated formulas of welcome and 
leave-taking. Americans who had charge of 
construction gangs in railway work in Mex- 
ico informed me that foremen set in au- 
thority over track laborers soon found that 
the way to get the best results was not to 
browbeat and “bully rag” the men, adding the 
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On the Pan American Railway in Mexico 


This new railway, which will form one of the links in the greater railway of the same name to extend 
from New York to Buenos Aires, traverses the wonderfully rich State of Chiapas, and will 
open up for settlement large tracts of land suitable for the raising of sugar cane, 


cotton. corn, wheat, rice, coffee, and henequen. 


Rubber of splendid 


quality is gathered, and on the plains aud mountain sides 
eattle and sheep can be raised with none of the 
difficulties that exist in colder climates. 


toe of the boot at the heel of an imprecation. 
If you let them do the work in their own 
way, there were, they said, no better rail- 
way workmen in the world. ‘They labored 
at a more deliberate pace, it is true, but they 
labored faithfully and steadily, and with 
a just allowance for different climatic con- 
ditions it could not fairly be said that their 
performance was inferior to the proverbial 
diligence of a gang of Italians in the United 


Vera Cruz Banking Company, Ltd. 


(Cia. Banquera Veracruzana, S. A.) 
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Cupital and Surplus - - 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Collections Promptly Handled 


States under the watchful eye of an Irish 
foreman. 

We had a striking illustration of the rus- 
lic Mexican’s appreciation of the amenities 
during our climb of Popocatapetl. We had 
two guides, a cook, and a mozo, or genera! 
utility man. At luncheon time on the first 
day our cook put all the delicate fare, in- 
cluding such comestibles as sardines, cookies, 
and sweet chocolate, on the side of the 
brook where the two senores happened to 
be sitting, and retired to the farther bank 
with the other three men to a humble diet of 
tortillas, or pancakes of Indian corn. We 
did not choose to “stand for” this dietary 
demarcation on an expedition where every- 
thing depended on a cordial spirit of co- 
éperation between master and man. We 
therefore crossed the brook with their full 
share of the good things, and felt well re- 
warded by their effusive and radiant ap- 
preciation. All the way to the painful sum- 
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iit and back they did their best for us. As soon as I announced my intention of tra- 
‘erhaps it would be well if we Americans  versing the country in midsummer every- 
rossed the red torrent of the Rio Grande body said at once, “But won’t it be dread- 
that separates Texas from Mexico in the fully hot?’ There was not a mile of the 
ime spirit—the spirit of cordial willingness 7,300 that could truthfully be described as 
io go a little more than half way to give “dreadfully hot.” The nearest approach 
as well as to take. I believe that is the to thermic discomfort was at Nuevo Laredo, 
spirit of the Pan American Union if I ac- just after crossing the border, where for an 
curately comprehend its purpose. hour or so at noon it was 110 degrees Fah- 
renheit in the buffet parlor*car. Candor 

Mextco’s Inga Curmate. compels me to state that I was not nearly 

so uncomfortable as I have been in Phil- 

There are erroneous impressions abroadin —adelphia with the thermometer at eighty-nine 

the United States concerning the climate of degrees. If it was hot at Nuevo Laredo 
Mexico and the countries to the southward. it was also bone dry, and under such con- 


Passengers Going Aboard the Steamer at Acajutla, Salvador 
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ditions one is ready to aver that the ther- 
mometer falsifies unblushingly. In July and 
August, too, the rains placate the dese: 
dust of the long approach to the table-lan 
of Mexico. Here is a region that is on 
day destined to blossom as the rose an 
reward the cultivator with all its proli( 
might in return for some form of artesie 
irrigation. 

When yeu come to Monterey, in a magni, 
cent amphitheater of mountains, you ar 
glad to hear that the first steel mills in t 
Republic, located there, are turiiing out ste | 
rails for the suppliance of the constant e 
pansion of Mexico’s extant 15,000 miles 
railway. The National Railway of Mexic», 
litting you through 7,000 feet of elevation 
in the 890 miles from Nuevo Laredo : 
Mexico City, is built (after tne hill-climbi» » 
contest seriously begins) of 85-pound rai’; 
ballasted as firmly as they would be if lai: 
on a roadbed of the Pennsylvania or the 
New York Central. 

In the city of Mexico an American ought 
to feel at home. He is sure of a cordi:! 
welcome from compatriots when he disen- 
barks from the Pullman that has brought 
him with every creature comfort in three 
days from St. Louis. He will find a country 
club with an excellent golf course (having 
an interesting water hazard), cement ten- 
nis courts, and cool and delightful living 
quarters either for “bachelor men in bar- 
racks” or for married folks. It is an ex- 
ploded fallacy that the much-abused “alti- 
tude” inhibits vigorous athletic exercise. 
You will find pitted against each other 
on the courts, perhaps, the college-bred su- 
perintendent of a big smelting concern and 
a member of a diplomatic corps, or a cor- 
poration lawyer, or a managing director of 
a great railway system. You are impressed 
by the straightforward earnestness of these 
American young men, with “their souls in 
the work of their hands.” There was a day 
when the carpet baggers tried to carry by 
assault most of the important industrial op- 
portunities in Mexico. Just as at Panama, 
men of the restless, unreliable, fly-by-night 
stamp have been succeeded by the men of 
sober minds and steady habits. They have 
their wives and families with them in Mexico 
instead of at some indeterminate northern 
address. 


AMERICAN INvEsTORS PROTECTED. 


President Diaz from the first, has encour- 
aged the industrious and _ self-respecting 
American to engage in business in the coun 
try which is his own imperishable monu- 
ment. The American has fair play here, free 
from suspicious espionage and onerous ad- 
ministrative exaction. It was said of Alex- 
ander Hamilton that he touched the corps: 
of the national credit and it stood upon its 
feet; M. Limantour, Diaz’s great Minis- 
ter of Finance, has done for the monetary 
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Important Port Works at Vera Cruz, Mexico 
1—The new cement docks, showing the light-house in the background. 2—Interior of the customs 
warehouses (photograph taken March 31, 1910). 3—The new termina! station (photograph 
taken March 31, 1:10). 





















































system of Mexico what Alexander Hamilton 
did for the United States. The American 
who invests his money in Mexican enter- 
prises can feel that it is safeguarded against 
eccentric fluctuations in the money market. 
American paper money, by the way, is as 
good as gold not only in Mexico but 
throughout Central America, and it is quite 
unnecessary for the traveler to burden 
himself with the more cumbersome metal 
unless he chooses. 

The rubber business, with the booming 
prices, seems to offer an increasingly at- 
tractive prospect to American capital. 
Mexico sent 19,614,810 pounds into the 
United States in 1909, as compared with 
11,657,245 in 1908. The man who intends to 
put his money into rubber, however, needs 
to be reminded that he must not expect his 
profits to accrue with electric speed, and 
he must be prepared to make an initial out- 
lay upon a liberal scale. Americans are 
more or less deeply interested in mining 
enterprises, which are carried on in twenty- 
four of the thirty-one states. The output 
of precious metals in 1907-8 was worth 
124,955,170 pesos, 

The State of Chiapas, through which the 
new Pan American Railway runs to the 
border of Guatemala, is particularly rich in 
natural resources. The business of the rail- 
way in 1909 showed an increase of 66.2 per 
cent. over the traffic for 1908, while the im- 
ports from the United States and Europe 
into Chiapas increased seventy-five per cent. 
Adjacent to the railway are tracts of val- 
uable hard timber, including mahogany and 
Spanish cedar, amongst which at present 
only a single sawmill is at work. Cattle 
sent from this district to market in Mexico 
City bring satisfactory prices. The railway 
took 8,500,000 pounds of coffee out of Chia- 
pas during the 1909-10 season, and for next 
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year an increase of forty-five per cent. j 
the crop and fifteen per cent. in the acre- 
age under cultivation is expected. Sugir 
land can be purchased at from $2 to $3 p 
acre. As for rubber, some 7,000,000 tre; 
have been newly planted. On account « 
the youth of the trees the yield, of cour. , 
is small at present, but it is expected to i. 
about 150,000 pounds during the curre: { 
year. Oranges, limes and pineapples ta 
kindly to the soil in this district, and it 
possible to raise two crops of corn annua! 
on the same land. A sixty per cent. i 
crease in corn acreage is expected for 19!” 
Finally, labor in Chiapas is plentiful a: 
cheap; the unskilled workman gets fr 
thirty-eight to sixty-three cents a day, a 
the skilled laborer receives $1 to $1.50. 

Anyone thinking of engaging in agricw - 
tural enterprise in Mexico would do well i» 
consider the hitherto slightly exploited Sta: 
of Chiapas; but let me add that it is much 
the best plan for him to go there and “sp: 
out the land” with his own eyes, rather than 
to accept the distant say-so of another, o: 
place his credence in the specious scheme oi 
some speculative company. ‘Those who have 
invested their money in wild-cat projects 
and lost most or all of it must not unfairl; 
lay the blame on Mexico; the fault is likely 
to be at the ground-glass door of some 
bland and _ plausible, but unscrupulous, 
American promoter, 


Mexico’s FreigGHt AND SuippInc Fact.ities. 


The Tehuantepec National Railway, cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Tehuantepec from Puer- 
to Mexico (formerly Coatzacoalcos) on the 
Gulf to Salina Cruz on the Pacific, through 
the Mexican States of Vera Cruz and Oaxa- 
ca, connects with the Pan American Rail- 
way at Gamboa (San Geronimo). The 
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The Locks in the Great Gatun Dam at Panama 
Ships going through the canal will ascend to the 85-foot level through a series of three locks. These 


are double, and have a width of 100. feet and a usable length of 1,000 feet. 


They are con- 


structed of steel and cement, and will be completed before the time set for the 
opening of the canal on January, 1, 1915. 


Tehuantepec Railway is 188 miles in length; 
it is ballasted with crushed rock and gravel, 
and has ties of native hardwood, California 
redwood, and creosoted pine to support the 
eighty-pound steel rails. The locomotives are 
oil burners, and the track is sprinkled with 
oil. The present traffic is extremely heavy. 
For one thing, all the Hawaiian sugar that 
goes to Philadelphia—some 250,000 tons per 


annum—travels by this route. The dis- 
tance from New York to Hongkong is 1,350 
miles less via Tehuantepec than via Pana- 
ma; from New Orleans to Yokohama, 
Honolulu and San Francisco it is 1,970, 
1,960 and 1,860 miles less. 

Puerto Mexico has a mile of wharf front- 
age, with seven steel wharves, whose adja- 
cent warehouses hold 10,000 tons of freight 
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apiece; at Salina Cruz two converging 
breakwaters of blue limestone, each about 
half a mile in length, inclose « harbor area 
of some twenty acres, with an inner harbor, 
whose ninety-foot entrance is spanned by 
two swing bridges. The opening into the 
outer basin is about 600 feet wide, but it 
looks much narrower. It is necessary to 
keep a dredge incessantly at work in the 
outer harbor against the insidious encroach- 
ment of the sand, encouraged by the shore- 
ward current. Freight steamships lie se- 
curely at the wharves in the inner basin be- 
side the enormous warehouses and are 
speedily unloaded by the huge electric cranes. 

The Tehuantepec Railway is at present a 
single-track route, but it is proposed in time 
to quadruple the track; and the new Cana- 
dian-Mexican steamship line between Van- 
couver and Salina Cruz will be one of sev- 
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eral important connections that may mak 
the railway a formidable competitor of th: 
Panama Canal. 

It surely is not too much to expect that 
within a comparatively few years the dream 
of James G. Blaine, of an all-rail rout: 
from New York to Buenos Aires, will b: 
realized. Soon after the bridge is built 
across the Suchiate River between Mexico 
and Guatemala it should be possible to take 
a through Pullman in Mexico City for 
Guatemala City, for, from Ayutla, on the 
Guatemalan side of the boundary, the grad- 
ing is finished for the track of twenty-five 
miles which will connect the Pan American 
Railway with the Guatemalan systems. In 
Salvador last April a line was begun to 
connect with the Guatemala Central; the 
concessionaire is to receive $7,000 per kilo- 
meter from the government. 

The extant railways of Costa Rica should 
prove valuable “feeders” for the through 
route, while the Corinto-Granada line in 
Nicaragua may likewise prove of material 
assistance. In Panama the preliminary sur- 
vey has been run for the line of some 300 
miles from the city of Panama to the city 
of David, in the province of Chiriqui, near 
the frontier of Costa Rica. It is interesting 
to note that the Republic of Panama is 
holding out the olive branch to the proud 
and self-sufficient Indians of the San Blas 
district, whose jealous tribes have hitherto 
constituted one of the principal obstacles to 
overland communication with Colombia, The 
Guayaquil-Quito Railway in Ecuador and 
certain lines in Peru and Chile seem to re- 
late themselves more or less directly to the 
general plan, and of course when Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, is reached the railway builders 
have attained “the haven where they would 
be,” for it is already possible to go from 
Valparaiso to Buenos Aires over the won- 
derful new railway through the Uspillata 
Pass, at an expenditure of only $68. 

At Salina Cruz there is the choice of sev- 
eral lines of steamships to Panama. It is 
also feasible to take the Pan American Rail- 
way to the border of Guatemala and connect 
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President National Railways of Mexico and a Director of the 
Banco National de Mexico 


at Ayutla with the Ocos Railway, which 
runs down to the coast, a few miles distant, 


in an hour. At present, however, there is 
but one train a week over the last forty 
miles of the railway, and the surer connec- 
tion is at Salina Cruz. The ports of call 
for ocean-going steamships on the Pacific 
coast are (in Guatemala) Ocos, Champerico 
and San Jose; (in Salvador) Acajutla, La 
Libertad and La Union; (in Honduras) 
Amapala; (in Nicaragua) Corinto and San 
Juan del Sur. At each of these ports, 
while the vessel is discharging or taking her 
cargo, it is possible to go ashore, and at sev- 
eral points it is possible to run a few miles 
inland on the railway ere the ship weighs 
anchor. From San Jose, Guatemala may be 
very comfortably crossed by rail, with a 
stop in the beautiful capital city, and from 
Punta Arenas (except for a gap of a few 
miles which the railway builders are filling 
in) the transit of a wonderfully fertile and 
prosperous region may be effected with 


similar ease to Port Limon. At the Carib- 
bean ports some of the best ships plying in 
tropical waters will take the traveler speed- 
ily to New Orleans, New York or Panama. 


Fertire CentraAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Guatemala produces some _ 70,000,000 
pounds per annum of the finest grade of 
coffee, of which more than 60,000,000 pounds 
is exported, the bulk of it to Germany and 
England. <A factory near Quezaltenango, 
employing 250 hands, consumes 2,500,000 
pounds of the raw material in the manufac- 
ture of cotton fabrics. There are 480 miles 
of railway, the interoceanic line between 
San Jose and Puerto Barrios being 195 miles 
in length. Of all the exports of the coun- 
try. Germany takes at present some sixty 
per cent., the United States about twenty- 
five per cent. and England eleven per cent. 
The United States leads in imports, with 
Germany and England in second and third 
place. 





GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ 


Who has been President of the United States of Mexico continuously, with the exception 
of one term (1880 to 1884), from 1876 to the present time 
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Salvador, the only Central American State 
1 be: no direct outlet to the Atlantic, is the 
ost densely populated of the American 
|: epublics, with 236 inhabitants to the square 
F ill, or more than ten times the average for 
the United States. Its principal agricul- 
ral product is coffee; in 1908 the export of 
500 tons was worth about $5,000,000. 
ere are immensely valuable forests of 
} rdwood timber and mineral deposits of 
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forty different sorts of trees from which the 
crude material for oils and drugs may be 
extracted. Some 10,000 tons of coffee and 
1,400,000 bunches of bananas were exported 
in 1906. The sugar yield of 1907, including 
the by-products, was valued at more than 
$1,100,000. Costa Rica, prosperous and well- 
content, bravely living down and forgetting 
occasional seismic disturbances, is blessed— 
like the highland regions of the other coun- 
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Banco de Coahuila Branch at Torreon, Coah., Mexico 


unknown value. With the development of 
facilities of transportation, Honduras is des- 
tined to become one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries of the world. Coffee, cotton, sugar 
cane, tobacco and cacao take kindly to the 
exuberant soil of the lowlands, and in the 
uplands is abundant pasturage for cattle. 
There are valuable forests of mahogany and 
large possibilities in banana plantations and 
in sarsaparilla. The latter is already sent 
in large quantities to the United States. 

In the forests of Nicaragua are more than 


tries—with a delicious climate. Coffee is in 
its element here, for it can find a level ex- 
actly to its liking; the best is grown between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet, and Mocha and Java 
probably produce no better. As the States- 
man’s Year Book (a volume not given to 
rhapsody) says, “Almost anything can be 
grown in Costa Rica.” In 1908 the bananas 
exported were valued at over $5,000,000, and 
the coffee crop was worth $2,200,000. Rub- 
ber is doing well, stock-raising has proved 
profitable, and in the wide variety of exports 
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FRANCISCO DE P. ZAMBRANO 


Manager Torreon Branch Banco de Coahuila, 
Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico 


are included mother-of-pearl and _ tortoise 
shell. 
Procress Mabe on THE Bic Ditcu. 


I had visited Panama before, in the Christ- 
mas season of 1906, and it was most gratify- 
ing, three years and six months later, to 
witness the changes that the brief period had 


wrought. Between the military administra- 
tion and the civilian employes exists the best 
of feeling. As one man expresed it, “When 
the army officers came down here we looked 
forward to the change with no little appre- 
hension. We didn't suppose we should be 
able to get along with them and their way 


of doing business. But they’ve proved ther:- 
selyes the best of good fellows—not a hit 
domineering or dictatorial; and no mo: 
could ask to work for a more fair-minde } 
and reasonable lot of official superiors.” 

Standing on the wooden suspension brid 
lately thrown across the Culebra Cut at Ep. - 
pire, and looking in either direction, it 
almost unthinkable that human labor a: 
no natural convulsion achieved so gigantic 
fissure in the earth’s crust, by means of th: 
bull-horned steam shovels exiscerating th: 
and five cubic yards at a time. The slid 
that have recently taken place (there \ 
one the night before our arrival) seem 
trivial amid those vast geodetic—almost c 
mic—dimensions as a few bunches of grap: s 
would be in a California vineyard. (f 
course they demand the serious attention 
they receive, and where the older houses a 
too near the crumbling brink they will ha 
to be moved back, but the scare heads « 
alarm in northern newspapers are without 
their justification on the firing-line. 

At Gatun, where in January, 1907, I had 
seen a single seventy-ton shovel at work, be- 
ginning the excavation for the locks, it now 
looked as though the pyramid builders were 
on earth again. Gone was the little palm- 
thatched village of three years ago, and in 
its place was an expanding lake, with the 
mud-brown water of the Chagres pouring 
indignantly through the spillway in the mid- 
dle of the dam site. Terraced concrete 
monoliths a hundred feet in height and a 
thousand feet in length arose, and one could 
peer into the black openings of huge cul- 
verts designed to admit the water to the 
lock chambers. It was easy to believe 
Colonel Sibert’s quietly confident prophecies 
as to the time of completion of the great 
dam; and it was not difficult to forecast the 
passing through the canal early in 1915 of 
some such vessel as the 860-foot Olympic of 
the White Star Line, now building. To cross 
the Isthmus in the present year of grace and 
see the happy, healthy, industrious American 
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community and the great work that is grow- 
ing day by day beneath the thousands of 
busy hands, is to receive a new accession of 
confidence in America and of pride and 
thankfulness that one is an American. 


GROWING BUSINESS RELATIONS 
BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE 
relations with the United States are 


UNITED STATES 
A 
already more extensive than those 


is well known, Mexico’s business re- 
with any other country. An evidence of 
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MALCOLM C. LITTLE 


Vice-President Mexican Title Mortgage 
Co., S. A., of Mexico City 


of the broadening of these relations is af- 
forded by the tendency of financial ir stitu- 
tions, both in Mexico and the United S. i‘es, 
to provide facilities for the growth of c> 4- 
merce between the two countries, and to 
establish a more intelligent basis for the 
investment of American capital in Mexico. 

A recent evidence of the tendency men- 
tioned is furnished by the recent opening 
of a brarch office of the Mexican Title- 
** «gage Company, at 25 Broad _ street, 
New York City, the head office of the com- 
pany being in Mexico City, where all mat- 
ters needing direct attention in the Mexi- 
can Republic are referred by the local 
branch. 


AMERICA 
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The New York office of the Mexican Title- 
Mortgage Company is in charge of the 
vice-president of the company, Malcolm C. 
Little, a well-known authority on Mexican 
investments and author of a valuable work 
entitled, “Mortgages and Trust Deeds in 
Mexico,” which contains much information 
essential to those making or handling Mex- 
ican investments. 

This departure on the part of a Mexican 
financial corporation in establishing a New 
York office seems warranted by the con- 
stantly increasing investment of American 
capital in Mexico and in Spanish-America 
generally, all the countries of which are 
governed by the same system of law. 

The field of the Mexican Title-Mortgage 
Company is similar to that of the title, trust, 
and corporation companies of the United 
States, special attention being given to the 
searching, abstracting and guaranteeing of 
land and mine titles; the proper prepara- 
tion of trust deeds affecting Mexican realty; 
the safeguarding of trust investments; the 
organization of Mexican and the protocoliza- 
tion of foreign corporations in Mexico, etc. 

The opening of this office makes informa- 
tion on these subjects immediately avail- 
abie to investors in Spanish-America and 
probably will be the means of avoiding 
complications, such as have arisen in the 
past, as a result of the failure, in the ex- 
ecution of trust deeds, to comply with the 
laws of the place of performance, and be- 
cause of the lack of skill in the examination 
of titles. Those who have had experience 
in California, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas in connection with old Spanish land 
grants will be able to appreciate the skill 
and care that the examiner of Mexican 
titles must bring to his work. This com- 
pany occupies a unique position in respect 
of American investments in the countries 
to the South of us and is to be congratu- 
lated on its enterprise in seeking closer con- 
tact with American investors. 


WINNING SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE 


MERICAN banks should be established 
in every important city in South 
America. An American merchant- 

marine should be subsidized, and our steam- 
ships should ply between all important 
North and South American ports; and 
American railroads should penetrate every 
large productive area. Americans, particu- 
larly merchants, should understand the 
South American—his language, character, 
customs, and his needs (particularly in the 
matter of goods), and the credit system 
of the country. American and South Amer- 
ican experts, both government and private, 
should be employed to investigate condi- 
tions. American travel to and acquaint- 
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anceship with South America should be de- 
veloped. Closer personal relations bring 
about more successful business relations, 
American schools should teach the Spanish 
language and South American history. 

These conditions met, I believe that in a 
single decade American trade in South 
America would lead the world. It is stated 
that $700,000,000 of American capital is in- 
vested in Mexico. “It is a logical conclu- 
sion,’ says Mr. John Barrett, Director of 
the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics, “that if this sum is invested in 
Mexico, there is room for ten times that 
amount, or seven billion (7,000,000,000) dol- 
lars, to be placed in South America.— 
Charles Wellington Furlong, in The World’s 
Work for November. 


IMMIGRATION TO SOUTH 
AMERICA 


RAZIL in one year received about 

100,000 immigrants, Uruguay absorbed 

40,000 to 60,000, Chile has immense 
numbers ot Germans filling up the southern 
section of the country, and many towns 
south of the beautiful longitudinal valley 
are as completely German as similar towns 
in Wisconsin, says Albert Hale in the 
American Review of Reviews. In Brazil 
there are 1,000,000 Italian settlers in the 
State of Minas Geraes, where much of the 
coffee is grown, but in addition this State 
has abundant unoccupied land, which is dis- 
tributed to the newcomer for home building. 

Sao Paulo, the richest State in Brazil, 
has many more Italians and Germans, but 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, together 
with the less thickly populated States of 
Parana and Santa Catarina, sre sometimes 
called Little Germany, so thickly strewn 
are the villages of the 500,000 German col- 
onists. 

In Uruguay much of the farm labor is 
done by Italians, who take to agriculture, 
leaving the cattle industry to the tougher 
native gaucho. Argentina has often re- 
ceived over 200,000 immigrants a year. 
These come from Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
Germany, Austria, or even Syria, in ever- 
increasing numbers. Some of them go back 
to their own land after a year’s work in the 





harvest fields, but very many of them re- 
main permanently to occupy and develo» 
with European thrift the outlying acres to- 
ward which the newer railroads are stretch- 
ing. 
All over their great southwest are hun- 
dreds of colonies founded by the self-inter- 
est or philanthropy of European men of 
affairs or theorists. Baron Hirsch has suc- 
cessfully established in community existenc: 
several colonies of his otherwise helpless 
protege. Of the even million of inhabitants, 
which is about the total Argentina may 
report in a census at the end of her hun- 
dred years of independence, more than one- 
half are of South European origin; many of 
these have arrived within the last two gen- 
erations, but all have found homes in a new 
land, and are proud to enroll themselves as 
citizens of an American republic. 

They form good éitizens, too. They may 
bring with them on occasions useless ideas 
of economy or wild notions of socialistic 
emancipation, but they are settlers, home 
builders, anchoring themselves as securely 
in South America as their confreres from 
the same shores or others from more north- 
ern countries of Europe become rooted in 
the United States. 

These millions of energetic and product- 
ive immigrants in the various republics 
created by the struggle for liberty one hun- 
dred years ago are acknowledged, even by 
the older inhabitants of the Spanish and 


Portuguese conquest, to be the life of the 
industrial development that has character- 
ized South America during recent years. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


HE Banxers MaGaztne wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each of 

the large cities of the country to secure 

subscriptions and to act as a general repre- 
sentative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 252 Broadway, New York. 


Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Special Banking Services 
‘THis bank makes a specialty of handlingreserve accounts of 
banksand bankers, and ofsupplying carefully selected bonds 
for investment or circulation purposes. The special character 
of our business permits ofliberalinterest rates on inactive funds. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Organized 


as N. W. HARRIS & CO. 1882. Incorporated 1907, 
204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
After May 1, 1911, in New Harris Trust Building 





CARNEGIE 
TRUST CO. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York State and City Depository 


JOSEPH T. HOWELL, President 


ROBERT L. SMITH, Vice-President LAWRENCE A. RAMAGBE, Trust Officer 
ROBERT B. MOORHEAD, Secretary CHAS. E. HAMMETT, Asst. Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. CHANDLER, Asst. Sec. LEVESTER G. BALL, Auditor 
W. L. SAMSON, Asst. Treasurer CHAS. M. SCISM, Asst. Auditor 

PHILIP J. JOSY, JR., Cashier 


Commercial Department 


Check Accounts. Time and Demand Certificates of De- 
posits. Loans made on approved Collateral. 


Foreign Department 


Issues Travelers’ Cheques. Buys and Sells Bills of Ex- 
change. Grants Commercial Letters of Credit. 


Trust Department 


Manages Estates. Receives Deposits of Trust Funds. 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Guardian, etc. Transfer Agent 
and Registrar. 


NEW YORK STATE AND CITY DEPOSITORY 


Designated Depository for New York Cotton Exchange, New York Produce Exchange, 
and New York Coffee Exchange 


FISCAL AGENTS STATE OF TENNESSEE 
CARNECIE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS UNDER BANKING ROOMS 








BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


GOING ONE BETTER THAN FOUR PER CENT. 
INTEREST 


By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager of The People’s Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 


T is an exploded theory that the average 
I savings bank patron regards the little 
matter of four per cent. interest as more 
than a trifle over four dollars a year on each 
hundred deposited, with interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. True, this four per 
cent. compliment is decidedly welcome and 
a competitory requisite without which most 
savings institutions cannot hope to secure 
their share of the business, but as for serv- 
ing as an initial inducement for causing the 
prospective patron to save, it would seem to 
have failed in its purpose. This is because 
the saver knows—as does the banker—that 
the simple item of interest itself has never 
heen responsible for the financial prosperity 
of any individual, and that resolution and 
perseverance are the factors to be thus cred- 
ited. But contrary to these facts, thousands of 
banks are advertising with stilted savings 
talks of stereotyped newspaper “cards,” in- 


corporating as chief arguments the four 
per cent. factor, and a host of generalities 
which are supposed to appeal to all, but 
really fail to make an impression on any. 
The inducements which really appeal to the 
prospective depositor seem to have been 


omitted. Seemingly, the banker has over- 
looked the fact that the individual will con- 
tinue to spend his money until he knows 
just what can be accomplished by saving it. 
And the inducement must be more than four 
per cent. earning power to provide sufficient 
argument to cause the prospect to save. 

The general picture of money lying dor- 
mant in a savings bank fails to appeal to 
any one forcibly, while if an idea were 
given of the many uses to which a few hun- 
dred dollars could be put, and how an ac- 
count, if built up perseveringly, will, for 
sound, practical reasons, eventually con- 
tribute to financial independence, the mat- 
ter would probably be regarded in a slightly 
different light by the man who is spending 
his earnings. The matter of telling a young 
man to save now that he may be protected 
against possible emergency, fails to reach 
his persumed far-sighted nature, especially 
if he be a typical young American. But to 
show him what he can do with a small finan- 
cial start, and just how to secure that start, 
is a different matter. And the younger 
men constitute the principal class to whom 
a savings argument should appeal. 


On THE Wronce Track. 


It would seem, therefore, that most sav- 
ings banks have been on the wrong track 
for a long time, from the viewpoint of pub- 
licity. To appeal practically to the earning 
public it must be shown where and how 
more than four per cent. return can be se- 
cured on savings funds after the account 
has reached a comfortable size. And as a 
savings bank cannot consistently pay more 
than this figure, it remains for it to adopt 
the broader principle of advising people to 
save a few hundred dollars, that they may 
invest their savings where they will com- 
mand the greatest return, bringing particu- 
lar stress on the fact that a few hundreds 
are necessary, and that the best way to save 
this amount is through a savings bank. The 
advice should also include specific informa; 
tion on just what to invest in, how much 
should be saved for a start, how long it 
should take for savings to increase, etc. 
The bank can count on the use of the 
money during the saving interval for its 
profit. 

Generalities do not appeal to the man de- 
sirous of bettering his financial condition. 
He wants to know what is possible if he 
saves so much each month, and deposits it 
regularly in the bank. Now right here is 
where savings banks are weak in their argu- 
ment in soliciting accounts. They can pay 
only four per cent. at the outside—a smaller 
rate of interest than that of good bonds, 
which are now obtainable in hundred dollar 
denominations. And when money is so in- 
vested it is almost as available as when in 
bank, as good bonds are accepted as gilt- 
edged collateral for a loan of at least sev- 
enty-five per cent. of their par value. And, 
further, there is the possibility, if the bonds 
are wisely selected, that, as they approach 
maturity, they will command a premium in 
the market, and net a larger return on the 
investment. But bonds are by no means 
the most prolific investment the saver can 
make. And when once invested in bonds, 
the money is temporarily beyond the reach 
of the savings bank. So it is up to the in- 
stitution to encourage other lines of invest- 
ment equally as safe and even more prolific. 
The building business is one of several, 
which, when conservatively conducted, seem 
to meet these requirements. 
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How to Invest. 


It is comparatively easy to secure ten per 
cent. net income on small renting properties, 
and if new houses are built and sold quickly, 
on easy terms, which is nearly always pos- 
sible, as the easy payment buyer is omni- 
present, a greater percentage of profit may 
be realized. And if his real estate opera- 
tions be carried on in a modest way, the 
owner can fill a salaried position without 
conflicting with his outside interests. It 
should therefore be obvious to the savings 
bank that the duty of the institution is not 
only to promote the cause of thrift, but to 
show what can be done with savings funds 
if the account is steadily built up to an in- 
vestment size. ‘To the older banker this 
broadened plan of personal appeal would 
hardly coincide with the old-fashioned idea 
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of conservatism, and would suffer abandon- 
ment for this reason. 

But the points stated above constitute jn 
the rough the state of affairs the savines 
bank must face to meet existing conditions. 
While, on the surface, it might seem unwise 
to inform people where more than four per 
cent. can be secured on savings funds, this 
attitude is far more consistent on the part 
of the bank than if it fails to offer sugge.- 
tions at all to its patrons on where and how 
to invest their money, and to allow it to he 
withdrawn for investment in some hazardous 
enterprise. And further, if the bank acts 
in the capacity of adviser, it is pretty cer- 
tain that very little money will be lost. 
The bank keeps in close touch with its cus- 
tomers in this manner, and has every claiin 
to their future good will and future favors, 
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MORE THRIFT EXPERIENCES 
SAVINGS BANK MEN GIVE ACTUAL EXAMPLES OF SUCCESS 


M®* Charles W. Gennet, president of 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, writes: 

In reply to your valued favor, requesting me 
to epitomize for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
a case that has come under my observation 
illustrating how a savings account has pro- 
moted thrift and success, I am forced to ad- 
mit at the outset, after an experience of 
upwards of forty years in this institution, 
that out of the multitude of such cases that 
have come to my personal observation, I 
am hardly able to specialize any particular 
one. It is no uncommon thing to have a 
depositor say to me, ‘‘Well, if it had not 
been for your bank I should not have my 
house.”’ Or, to cite a case that came under 
my very recent observation, a gentleman 
from a neighboring village where he is a 
prosperous merchant, said to me, “I had 
saved and had on deposit in your bank four 
hundred dollars when I left here.’’ He came 
in the bank that day to make his account 
up to three thousand dollars, and informed 
me with great satisfaction that he also had 
ten thousand dollars invested in his busi- 
ness, and referred with pride to the fact 
that he made his real start when he opened 
his savings bank account. We have had 
many cases where depositors have by per- 
sistently following the saving habit accu- 
mulated enough to make a payment upon 
their homes, and who now, instead of the 
bank owing them, are indebted to the bank 
until by keeping up the saving habit they 
will eventually pay the sum they were able 
to borrow. 

I have also in mind the case of a man 
who is now an official in one of our promi- 
nent banking institutions, and who years 
ago, while a plodding clerk in the bank, de- 
posited the sum of five dollars per week in 
a neighboring institution, until he was able, 
after several years, to purchase and make a 
payment upon the property upon which he 


still resides. Possibly he might have se- 
cured this property in some other manner, 
but the fact remains that the nucleus was 
formed when he started that five dollar 
bank account, and his home is certainly as 
dear to him as though he had fallen heir to 
it, or suddenly became possessed of it by 
some unaccountable or lucky speculation. 

You have asked me for only a paragraph 
ov two, but my long experience in helping 
to care for other people’s money has tempt- 
ed me to enlarge upon the subject, which, 
in my opinion, is one that admits of no 
argument, and is almost emphatically in 
favor of the one who contracts the ‘saving 
habit’? and relies upon it for ultimate suc- 
cess, 


Mr. Charles E. Ballou, treasurer of the 
Woonsocket, R. I., Institution for Savings, 
writes: 

I have selected two or three accounts 
which show particularly how deposits will 
grow if deposited in a savings bank and 
not disturbed and will add that in each case 
mentioned, the depositors in after years were 
very well to do people, I presume depositing 
in other institutions as in ours. 

ist. Where an account of $200, being de- 
posited in 1853, the amount in 1888, when 
the account was closed, had accumulated to 
1,446.83. 

2nd. A deposit of $423 in 1874 amounted 
to $1,655.34 in 1903, when the account was 
balanced. 

3rd. A deposit of $1,000 in 1865 was paid 
the estate in 1908, and the account when 
withdrawn was $6,216. 

We have many cases where deposits ar 
made regularly each month and, although 
small, accumulations enable the deposito: 
in a few years to purchase a home. These 
regular and often deposits, especially among 
young people, are to be specially com- 
mended, 
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Mr. Frank Patton, cashier of the As- 
oria Savings Bank, Astoria, Oregon, con- 
ributes this: 


This bank was opened for business on the 
rst day of March, 1891. The first depositor 
as a girl, who had saved up $20, and came 
early, as she wanted to be the first de- 
ssitor. She placed the amount on deposit 
certificate bearing interest. The certifi- 
te has been renewed each year, the in- 
rest being added to the principal. Some- 
mes it was at the rate of 6 per cent. 
iter it was 3 per cent. per annum, and now 
ears interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
nnum, On the first day of March this year 
the certificate was renewed, and was at that 
ite $51.08. The same person two years 
later placed $75 in interest in book. This 
posit has been added to at intervals. Some 
ars as much as $200. As it would accu- 
ulate to the amount of $500 would buy 
operty. Later constructed houses. The 
;arty is now receiving rental of $75 per 
nionth, or $900 per year. This was all done 
setting aside from $5 to $10 each month. 
Another party commenced saving and plac- 
ing in this bank whatever amount they could 
spare each month. Sometimes $5 and as 
high as $20 some months. They commenced 
he account with $10 eighteen years ago. 
They have added from time to time, and 
never exceeded $240 in one year. They now 
have $8,460 in this bank, and say they never 
missed the money deposited and did not de- 
, themselves anything really needed. 


Mr. M. E. Holderness, assistant cashier 
of the First Savings Bank, and Trust Com- 
pany of Nashville, Tenn., says: 

The most conspicuous cases in our locality 
refer to home building, and while cus- 
tomers seem to put aside a certain part 
of their income for various purposes, I am 
more impressed with the common desire of 
many of them to have homes of their own. 
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I give as an illustration the last case 
coming under my notice: A young man who 
has been regularly employed as a driver by 
a local express company, has been deposit- 
ing his weekly savings with us, and had ac- 
cumulated a sum sufficient at the beginning 
of this season to build for himself and 
family a home. His home was today com- 
pleted and -paid for, leaving him still a 
balance of $6.41, to the credit of his savings 
account, which he will doubtless build up 
again for some worthy purpose. I have no 
doubt this young man would still be paying 
rent had he not adopted the savings system. 


Mr. George H. Wise, treasurer of the 
Bangor, Pa., Trust Company, sends this: 


I have in mind a young man about 20 
years of age working as a slate maker in 
one of our quarries who is one of our reg- 
ular depositors in the savings department. 
During a period of four years just passed he 
has deposited each month an average of $25, 
a total of $1,200 for the period, or $300 per 
year. This is a good yearly saving, consid- 
ering the average of steady work for him 
is nine months out of the year. 

Periodically this young man withdraws 
$500 and invests in good bonds yielding a 
fair interest. Since the inauguration of his 
savings habit, about four years ago, he has 
accumulated $2,500 in such securities, and if 
he maintains his average savings for sev- 
eral years to come he will undoubtedly have 
the nucleus of a small fortune and be in 
position to establish himself comfortably in 
the world. 

Such an example of thrift is worthy of 
imitation and is unquestionably the surest 
way to become independent, 


All of these incidents are good material 
for the man who has savings advertisements 
to write. There is nothing so good as 
concrete examples of successful thrift. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., advertised its cer- 
tificates of deposit by sending out a 

good imitation of a handwritten note, signed 
by the president, T. H. Given, calling at- 
tention to the advantages of the certificates. 
The matter in the letter was as follows: 


We beg to call your attention to 
the advantages of our certificates of 
deposit, for the employment of funds, 
temporarily in excess of the wants of 
your business or that may be await- 
ing permanent investment. 

We are prepared to issue them, pay- 
able at sight or at a fixed date, at 
agreed upon rates of interest which 
will be as liberal as the demand for 
money and the circumstances justify. 

We shall esteem it a favor to be 
permitted to take this matter up with 
you, either by personal interview or 
correspondence, 


The Farmers National Bank of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., does some novelty advertising. 
It has been giving away a safety match box 
with its name stamped on it. 


The Long Island Safe Deposit Company, 
the oldest safe deposit company in Brook- 
lyn, gives away a handy folder containing a 
blank form for keeping track of invest- 
ments—their cost, rate and income due. 


The Fulton Trust Company of New York, 
on October 21, sent to its stockholders and 
depositors a printed letter giving the net 
results obtained in the twenty years of the 


institution’s history. It was a very satis- 
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PETER COOPER, who whea yet alive, gave 9890.00 to found 
(Cooper Union ta Siw York City. earned only $25 © year for the ret 
two years be way te thet city. He was an apprentice to # conchmak- 
(He SAVED $20 the Gre: ero years snd pat it in the Denk. 
We pay Udera! interes combined with enfety, 6 per cons om aor 
tage aed © per cet. om time éeposita. 

We Collet Ovt-of-town Checks Withowt Cost to Our Depostiom, 

MAKE OUR BANK YOUR SANE 


THE GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS6’N 
(Decking snd Tres.) 


a 
CAPTTAL AND SURPLUS, $400,000.00 
See Adver iecment OF Time Certificates Ov Mast Page 


Will appreciate hav- 
ing an account opened 
for himin the Savings 
Department for his / f 


F you gre considering making any 
change in your banking arrange- 
ments for the New Year will you 

not call and allow our officers to dem- 
onstrate to you the advantages of doing 
, business with this bank? 


Y 
* 
NyThe First National Bank 7, ! 


Franklin. Federal and Congress Streets 


Happy New Year 


factory report indeed, as the company has 
been very successful. Its resume of the 
banking period, 1890-1910, is a succinct and 
interesting statement of financial conditions 
in that time. 


The First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., in November sent out neatly en- 
graved cards extending an invitation to visit 
its remodeled and complete quarters. 


The Iowa National Bank and Des Moines 
Savings Bank of Des Moines have just 
inaugurated a simple device to make their 
customers feel at home. Heavy bronze 
name plates bearing the names of the tellers 
are placed at their respective windows. 
It is a source of much pleasure to some 


customers to know the man with whom they 
do their actual business, and it is a good 
form of personal advertising. 


The National Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
issuing a particularly noteworthy brochure. 
Like the bank’s building itself, the booklet 
is little less than sumptuous. Most of the 
space is occupied by splendid halftone cuts 
printed on tintblocks. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of the late Hon. Herman Myers, 
founder of the bank and its president for 
24 years. 


The Citizens Deposit and Trust Company 
ef Allentown, Pa., is using a series of calen- 
dar post cards containing timely advertising 
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matter. The E. P. Wilbur Trust Company 
of South Bethlehem, Pa., also uses post 
cards. 


The West End Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh sends us a collection 
of its advertising matter, consisting of blot- 


SAVINGS 
BANK 


A Word to Small Investors 
A CREST CE AE I 


We want the man or woman who can maintain 
only-a moderate size bank account to realize that we 
value the small depositor’s business and pledge, ourselves 
to do all in our power to help them just as we do our 
customers who carry larger accounts. 


You will not be “lost in the shuffle” at this bank. You 
will receive prompt and courteous attention will get the 
full benefit of the service we render. 


We appreciate the fact that the large bank accounts of 
today abe the small accounts of yestereay and that the small 
accounts of today will be the large ones of tomorrow. 


We are in a position to help you devlope your business 
as we have done in the case of a great many others of de- 
positors. Do not hesitate to come to us for advice. 


FOUR PER CENT. ON SAVING3 ACCOUTNS. 


West End Savings Bank 
& Trust Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Th Bank That Treats You Right” 
“Always Prepared to Accomodate Its Customers” 


Hammering in Trade-mark 


ters, penholders, pencils, mailing cards, pay 
envelope and newspaper advertisements. 
One of the latter is reproduced herewith 
and is particularly noteworthy on account 
of the effective use of a trade-mark emblem. 


Cyrus H. Sweet, paying teller of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, of Tulsa, Okla., has 
sent us a copy of a handsome booklet re- 
cently issued by that institution. Its fuil 
title is “A Bit of History Concerning the 
Central National Bank and Some Interest- 
ing Facts About the City of Tulsa.” This 
bank is not four years old, but already it 
has more than $1,000,000 deposits. 

A good many people in the effete and 
blase East first heard of Tulsa a year or 
two ago when a party of Tulsa boomers 
came to New York. _ Some of the interest- 
ing facts about the place published in this 
booklet are these: 

Population 25,400, an increase in seven years 

of 22,000. 

Eighty-eight manufacturing plants. 
Twenty-six wholesale and jobbing houses. 
Seven public and one parochial school, with 

3,683 pupils and 92 teachers. 

One business college and one general college. 
Five railroads, operating daily 32 passenger 
trains, 
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Fifteen miles of street railway in operation, 
with fifteen miles of suburban line in pro- 
cess of construction. 

An assessed valuation of $8,500,000.00. 

Twenty-one miles of asphalt paving. 

Sixty miles of cement sidewalk. 

An area of 2,580 acres, nearly four miles 
square. 

The cheapest fuel in the world, natural gas, 
costing for factories from three to seven 
cents per thousand cubic feet; for domestic 
use sixteen cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Coal may be had for manufacturing purposes 
ee per ton and for domestic use for 

«.0V. 


The Maine Savings Bank of Portland, 
Me., has issued a series of illustrated ad- 
vertising cards which bring out very strong- 
lv the good points of the institution. It has 
also published a very complete statement of 
condition, giving a detailed account of its 
resources. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS 


Bankers Ought to do Some Timely Advertising 


HE value of having -special holiday 
advertisements lies in the fact that 
at this season everybody is thinking 

of Christmas and New Year’s, the holiday 
spirit is in the air and it is therefore a 
comparatively easy task to get and hold 
the reader’s attention by means of a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s advertisement. 

As will be seen from the advertisements 
reproduced herewith, banks quite generally 
make an appeal along the line of starting a 
savings bank account as a Christmas gift 
for son or daughter. 

Another. good idea is to call attention 
to the fact that Christmas is likely to be 
a time of greater cheer if the family has 
money in the bank. 

The tirst of the vear is a time for the 
making of good resolutions. It is also 
a period when interest and dividends are 
paid. Moreover many people take account 
of stock, actually and figuratively, at that 
time. So it is very opportune for the 
banker to make a special appeal for de- 
positors at this time. How some bankers 
have done it is shown by the advertise- 
ments reprinted from newspapers of a 
year ago. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


For Bankers Who Are Making a Real Study 
of Advertising 


+ is the title of a val- 
uable_ little book by Howard 

Bridgewater, advertising manager 
of “The Financial Times,” of London. The 
book treats of English conditions, but as 
human nature and the laws of trade are 
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Young Man, yorr inten 
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k with a falr sum credited to it 
She'll see 


hetter ple 
her a pass boc 
than all the finery you might buy 
that you are practical and serious and worthy of 
affectic The girl of today has common 
and zes that a man in order to be suc- 


realiz 
1 must be thrifty and economical. 
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ul 3 Per Cent Interest on Savings Accounts. 
HOME SAVINGS BAQWK, 


7th and Mags. Ave. N.W. 


BRANCHES: 
‘ - 436 7th St. SW. 


7th and H St 
Treasury: 


future of want or distress 
meme are accumulating # food 
to serve as busines capital. 
What they are doing you 
2m Go. The three per com. 
interes we pay “wilt hetp the amo vot grow. 
In this institution @ Savings Account can be opened with as 


Doter. 
Give yourself a really worth- while Christmas present 


The Pennsylvania Trust Company 
536 PENN ST., READING, PA. 


Capital, $250,000.00 Surplus, $575,000.00 
In Capital and Sarplas There ia Strength 


The Home Savings” Bank wish<s 
everyone of the patrons and friends 

& Megzy Christmas, with all the hape 
ness and cheer thet goes with the 
holidays. We believe we have helped 
® great many of you to 
“3 + Christmas ‘by encouraging ycu to save 
‘Money and giving you a safe piace t 
keep tt Not only does a bank ac 

thrift and give 


enjoy this 


gives 
prospects bright— 


ember there ie another Christn 


pent year, 


One Dollar will Start an Account 


ToeHOME SAVINGS BANK 


WHITE PLAINS. N.Y. 


Transforth Your 
Checks Into Cash 
Holiday Time 


ae 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Ds, Banking at 


MACON, GA, 
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bank book. If he 
bring it back 


NAUGATUCK 
Savings Bank. 


3 money. 
cumulated by Savi 
t be accomplished, th 
ven't tried it yet, come in with a 


HE DIME DEPOSIT BANK 


Cor, West Market and Franklin Sts. 


{ 

CREATE OR CRUMBLE. Every nan snouid create & founde- 
lon for success before old age crumbie, his carning powers. A small 
savings account started today, NOW, will stert you on the road to im- 
dependence. The farther you travel on this road the jeep you will 
Wish to turn aside. 

‘We pey liberal interest combines wits anfety, 6 pet cent on eny- 
tinge and © per cent. om time deposits. 

We Co"ect Out-of-town Cheeks Without Cost to Our Deposition, 
MAKE OUR BANK YOUR DANK 
THE GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N 

(Banking and Trust) 
CAPITAL AND SURPLOS, $400,600.00 
See A@vertisament Of Time Ocruficates Oo Pext Page 


to ON the Xmas stocking 
with As a bank book to start an ac 
goofs with this bank. A Christmac 
pugrestion would give you 
that you can make yourself or y 
entld: Bo better gift than -placing 
money for them with us 


WE PAY FOUR PER CENT. 


South Side Bank 
Thirty-cighth and Jacob Streets! 
Open Saturday Evenings. 


ould not tshe & better form thon 
"i * from “hubby 


Union Savings Bank 
60 North Royal St., Mobile, Ala, 


the name of this 


TY acceptable then, or 

South Side Bank 

Thirty-eighth and Jacob Streets. 
Open Saturday Evenings. 


WE PAY FOUR PER CENT 


ORDER BLANK 


ance Payable to WACT 


More Order Blanks wll 


Make Re 


WACHOVIA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


WIA LOAN & TRUST CO 


oe Sent on Request 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ge en 


a Christmas Gift of a bank account and enclose $ 


money order, check) You 


Christmas Day 


I send herewith names of those to whom I wish to make 


(cash. 


v0 are to mail bank books to reach destination by 


with a Christmas Greeting in my name. 


Yours truly 


BANK 


“MACON, G4 


RTH NATIONAL 





The Wach 


receipt and mail books 


Some Xmas Suggestions 


ia Loan & Trust Co. will acknowledge remittance on dav of 


ust before Christmas. 
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the same everywhere, that does not prevent 
the work from being one of great interest 
and profit to American advertisers. 

The one chapter dealing with the com- 
mercial value of imagination is worth the 
price of the whole book which is only fifty 
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cents. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons are the 
publishers. 

Charles R. Wiers of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued a new edition of his book “How to 
Write a Business Letter.” This little work 


should be a vade mecum for every man who 


An Unusually Good Advertisement 


geen a eS EEE 


The Service of a Trust Company 


“Following closely upon the administration of the estate of the late Chief Justice Fuller by 
The Merchants Loan and Trust Company, as one of the executors and trustees under the will, 
comes the probating of the estate of the late Lambert Tree, another eminent jurist, the petition 
in this case being presented to the probate court on Wednesday by The Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, as executor and trustee of the estate. These two instances of the corporate 
handling of estates are notable ones fer the reason that both gentlemen were eminent in the 
profession of law—one having occupied the highest place in the world’s greatest tribunal, and the 
other having distinction throughout both continents as a lawyer, a judge and a diplomat, and 
both having chosen the same institution to admini-ter their affairs. And there is even more 
than this prominence to be given the circumstances. When men so schooled in legal requirements 
and legal responsibilities, to say nothing of legal possibilities, turn to the modern trust company 
and use its machinery as a safeguard for the proper handling of their estates after death, the 
system is given the strongest possible endorsement. The estate of Justice Fuller was valued 
at nearly one million dollars, while that of Judge Tree is more than four and a half million dollars.” 


The above editorial clipping from the Econom&t was handed to us by one of our 
thoughtful citizens with the suggestion that we make it the basis of an advertisement. 

We adopt the suggestion because it emphasizes our proposition, to-wit: That a 
strong institution like the VIRGINIA.TRUST COMPANY is better qualified to act 
as Executor and Trustee than an individual. The reasons are many, and we invite 
the opportunity of pointing out these advantages to any prudent man or woman 
interestcd in the matter. 

Booklet on trusts sent free. 
the drawing of a Will. 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


HERBERT W. JACKSON, President. 
JAMES N. BOYD, Vice-President. JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., Vice-President. 
L. D. AYLETT, Secretary. JNO. H. SOUTHALL, Treasurer. 


In it are given some valuable information about 


“‘We thought perhaps you might be interested in 
this ad. fora Trust Company. We have spent consider- 
able money this year in printers ink and this particular 
ad. has brought more results than any we have used.”’ 


H. W. JACKSON, 


President. 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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has business correspondence to handle. Mr. 
Wiers is not a theorist. He is actively 
engaged in producing business-getting cor- 
respondence and the hints he gives are prac- 
tical ones. This book is well worth the 
price—$l. 

The Bankers Publishing Company, New 
York, will forward either or both of these 
books to any address upon receipt of the 
price. 
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MR. LEWIS HONORED 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany of Detroit, and a well-known writer 
on advertising matters, has been appointed 
chairman of the national advertising sec- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 0: 
America, and he has also been given a plac: 
on the educational committee. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Intimate Lire or ALexanper Hamit- 
ton. By Allan McLane Hamilton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Few of the characters in our early his- 
tory possess a greater interest than at- 
taches to the subject of this biography. This 
latest of the many histories of Hamilton’s 


FROM A PAINTING BY SHARPLESS 


Alexander Hamilton at Thirty-seven 


life that have been written is “based chiefly 
upon original family letters and other docu- 
ments, many of which have never been 
published.” 

Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, the author 
of this biography, is a grandson of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and has no doubt had 
exceptional opportunities of getting at the 
facts. He has produced a strong portrait 


of the first Secretary of the Treasury. Any 
life of Hamilton could hardly fail to b: 
interesting, but this one is absorbingly so 
and especially by reason of its giving a 
more intimate view of his life and char- 
acter. His public achievements were al- 
ready well known, but much remained to be 
told about his private career. It is in this 
respect that the present biography is of ex- 
ceptional value. Many of the letters ar 
of peculiar charm, revealing the tender, do- 
mestic side of Hamilton’s character. 

“The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton” is a most appropriate book for the 
banker’s library. 


Arpitracr, by Henry Deutsch, Ph. D., Ef- 
fingham Wilson, London. Price $3.40. 


More facts and figures on the process of 
arbitraging in bullion, coins, bills, shares 
and options, are contained in Dr. Deutsch’s 
book than in any other ever published. Re- 
plete with calculations and examples, the 
work is a perfect mine of information. ‘To 
the expert arbitrageur as well as to the 
mere student of the subject, the book 
should prove invaluable. The calculations 
expressed and explained therein are to be 
found nowhere else. 


LecEN»vs oF THE City oF Mexico. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. With six pictures by Walter 
Appleton Clark, and with photographs. 
New York: Harper & Bros. (Price, $1.30, 
net.) 

Rather “creepy” are these legends, but 
fascinating as Poe’s romances. To those 
who have lived in Mexico City, they revive 
the charm of its ancient streets and pic- 
turesque scenes. To others who have not 
had this good fortune, they will afford an 
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entrance into a strange realm, mysterious 
and alluring. 

Mr. Janvier avers that he did not invent 
these tales, but discovered them. He pre- 
sents his discoveries in language of rare 
beauty and with a sympathetic feeling that 
never flags. 


PEOPLE's Banxs: A Record of Social and 
Economic Success. By Henry W. Wolff. 


London: P. S. King & Son. (Price, 6 
shillings, net.) 


Not elsewhere do we remember to have 
een so complete a record of the operations 
if the various kinds of “people’s banks” 
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as may be found in this volume. In several 
European countries these credit associations 
have achieved remarkable success and have 
been of great benefit to the people, in many 
cases providing banking facilities to those 
whose circumstances debarred them from 
other institutions. 

The account of these institutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Wolff is an interesting one 
and may be profitably studied by bankers 
and especially by those concerned about 
sound and practicable means of bettering so- 
cial conditions. No doubt some of the 
institutions described could be instituted in 
the United States with great advantage to 
the people. 


THE BANKER IN A NEW ASPECT 
SHOWN TO BE AN IMPORTANT FIGURE IN LITERATURE 


CCUSTOMED as we are to think of 
the banker as a lender of money 
and credit, a custodian of securities 

and a counsellor of the financially troubled, 
it comes as an almost startiing revelation 
to find that one who is looked upon as 
i close-fisted man of business, and who 
has even been called a_ skinflint, really 
oceupies a prominent place in literature, 
both as a creator of poetry and prose and 
is a figure with which the great literary 
artists have delighted to deal. 

This revelation comes to us through a 
hook by Johnson Brigham, State Librarian 
of Iowa. It is entitled “The Banker in 
Literature,’ and is published by The 
Bankers’ Publishing Co. of New York. 
(Price, $2.00.) 

As a creator of literature, the banker 
has by no means been circumscribed by the 
lines of his own business. History, poetry, 
criticism—-all the departments of literary 
effort—have claimed his attention and con- 
tributed to his fame. 

It was a London banker—George Grote— 
who wrote what yet remains a standard 
“History of Greece,” as it was also a 
London banker—Samuel Rogers—who wrote 
“The Pleasures of Memory” and “Italy.” 

In our own country two distinguished 
poets—Fitz-Greene Halleck and Stedman— 
were bankers at one time in their lives. 

To enumerate all the bankers who won 
tame as essayists, poets, dramatists and 
novelists would result in a list of names 
surprisingly long and of high repute in the 
world of letters. We should find prominent 
in this list, besides those already mentioned, 
William Paterson, John Law, David Ricar- 
do, William Roscoe, the Lubbocks, Walter 
Bagehot, Westcott (the lamented author 
of “David Harum’), and a number of 
others. 


As a character in literature, the banker 
has figured prominently in the works of 
Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Dumas, 
Reade, Ibsen and other writers. These pic- 
tures afford the banker an epportunity of 
seeing himself as others see him. 

Mr. Brigham has given us a sufficient his- 
torical sketch of the literary bankers to 
enable us to judge what manner of men 
they were, and has liberally quoted froin 
their principal productions. Several anec- 
dotes also enliven the book. 

It may be doubted whether the demands 
made on the banker’s time and energies by 
the stress of modern business life would 
permit any one to achieve the solid literary 
fame of some of those whose work Mr. 
Brigham has so delightfully called to mind. 
These men belonged, if not to “the good old 
times,” to an elder day, of more politeness, 
elegance and leisure, when the cultivation 
of the fine arts was less inharmonious with 
the banker’s calling than it seems now. 

The book contains a peculiar charm. In 
its pages the banker will realize a delicate 
reminder of his own occupation, but he will 
be held by a thread so fine as not to be 
galling—a mere reminder of busy hours, 
while he is enjoying himself in company 
with men who were bankers and who have 
earned lasting fame as creators of litera- 
ture. 

Appropriately enough, the book is dedi- 
cated to John Pierpont Morgan. LL.D., 
“America’s foremost banker and patron of 
literature.” Not only is Mr. Morgan a 
distinguished banker and patron of litera- 
ture, but his name itself calls up literary 
associations, his maternal grandfather, John 
Pierpont, having been a New England 
clergyman and poet of reputation. 





THE BANKS OF ATLANTIC CITY— AMERICA’S 
POPULAR PLEASURE RESORT 


sy PEAKING of the conversion of Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., from an exclusive 


watering place to a city of business 
and commercial interests, Joseph A. Mc- 
Namee, in an article for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has the following to say of 
the city’s banking institutions: 


Prior to the year 1881 any banking that 
was done was by mail or by express through 
the Camden and Philadelphia banks. Dur- 
ing the latter ’70s there was considerable 
agitation in favoring of organizing a local 
bank. In view of the meagre population, 
there being but a thousand odd souls in the 
community, the timid ones urged caution. 
However, in 1881 the Atlantic City National 
Bank was successfully launched with a capi- 
talization of $50,000. 

The first bank met with so much encour- 
agement that in 1887 it proved an easy mat- 
ter to secure $100,000 as capital for the Sec- 
ond National Bank, with which was asso- 
ciated the Atlantic Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, capital $100,000. The banking 
business offered such remunerative opportu- 
nities that four others quickly followed the 
example of the second. In 1890 came the 
Union National, with a capital of $1v,0U0; 
in 1900 the Guarantee Trust Company, capi- 
tal $500,000; in 1901 the Chelsea National, 
capital $100,000, and in 1902 the Marine Trust 
Company, capital $100,000. 

After this there was a slight lull. As each 
new bank made its debut the pessimist was 
ever ready with the claim that there was one 
bank too many, and, therefore, the new ven- 
ture would prove a failure. In each case the 
“croaker” failed to reckon upon the increased 
patronage of the resort and the consequent 
increased demand for banking facilities. The 
evolution of the famous Boardwalk kept pace 
with the growth of the city, so that, from a 
few modest planks laid on the sand, it had 
grown to a magnificent elevated steel struc- 
ture. In the year 1907 it was concluded 
that the Boardwalk would not be complete in 
its appointments without a bank. So the 
Boardwalk National was organized, with a 
capital of $200,000. Upon opening its sub- 
scription books the stock of the Boardwalk 
Bank was oversubscribed, as was the case 
with all of the other banks, with the excep- 
tion of the Atlantic City National, which was 
considered somewhat in the light of an ex- 
periment. 

As the banks waxed strong and prosperous 
allied financial institutions quickly came into 
being. The Atlantic City Building and Loan 
Association has the honor of antedating the 
banks, having been organized in 1869. In 
1884 came the People’s Building and Loan 
Association, 1889 the Mutual Building and 
Loan Association, in 1895 the Atlantic Coast 
Building and Loan Association and in 1900 
the Atlantic Title Company, which afterward 
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absorbed the West Jersey Title Compan 

In 1902 the Atlantic City Fire Insuran 

Company and the Eastern Fire Insurance 
Company were organized. In 1903 came th- 
South Jersey Title Company, in 1904 ti 

West Jersey Mortgage Company, and in 19 
both the Home Building and Loan Associa 
tion and the Ventnor Building and Loan A 

sociation were established. 

All of these corporations, together wit) 
real estate companies galore, were either di- 
rectly or indirectly fostered by the variou 
banks, and the great majority of them have 
been and are in sound financial conditio: 
In fact it might also be said there has not 
been a failure in any of the financial insti- 
tutions in Atlantic City that were organizcd 
on a legitimate basis. 

Ail of the banks of Atlantic City occups 
substantial and pretentious quarters with thé 
exception of the Atlantic Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. This highly successful in 
stitution leadg all of its competitors in vol 
ume of business, which it transacts under 
the same roof with the Second National 
Bank. However, it has secured an elegant 
building site at the southeast corner of New 
York and Atlantic avenues, and it is now 
preparing to erect thereon a magnificent 
building. 

The greater part of the funds of the at- 
lantic City banks is loaned on notes made by 
the local people. It has been the policy of 
the banks to encourage the development of 
the city, and, in making loans, the moral 
risk was always given first consideration. 
The inherent confidence of the people in the 
future of Atlantic City was communicated to 
the banks, and, as a consequence, credit was 
made easy in all deserving cases. This con- 
fidence proved to be so well reposed that the 
entire loss by all the banks upon commer- 
cial paper during their entire existence is a 
mere bagatelle. In fact, such item is so 
small it would barely suffice for the ordinary 
man of means to spend a summer at one of 
the imposing beach-front hotels. 

Each season has shown a steady growth 
in the business of the banks, a sure indica- 
tion of the growth of the city. At the close 
of business on September 1, 1910, the depos- 
its in all the banks were, in the aggregate, 
$11,400,000, while the combined capital and 
surplus of the institutions approximated 
$3,105,000. All of the banks, with one ex- 
ception, are upon a dividend-paying basis, 
the annual dividends ranging from six to 
thirty per cent. The stock of the banks 
commands a high premium. While the stock 
of metropolitan banks generally sells at a 
figure below the actual book value, the stock 
of Atlantic City banks commands a price 
much above book value. Thus, although the 
book value of the stock of the Atlantic City 
National Bank is about $816 per share, 
$1,200 is freely offered without takers. The 
last sale was at the rate of $1,100 per share. 





Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


$12,500,000 
65,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
Deposits - - - 


OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman Board of Directors 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman Board of Directors 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
J. R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
E. ELMER FOYE, Manager Credit Department i 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Office 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 24 
Oliver Ames 

F. Lothrop Ames 

Cc. W. Amory 
William Amory 
Charles F. Ayer 
John S. Bartlett 
Samuel Carr 

B. P. Cheney 

T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Charles E. Cotting 
Alvah Crocker 

Philip Y. DeNormandie 
Philip Dexter 

George A. Draper 
Frederic C. Dumaine 
William Endicott, Jr. 


Wilmot R. Evans 
Frederick P. Fish 
Reginald Foster 
George P. Gardner 
Edwin Farnham Greene 
Robert F. Herrick 
Henry S. Howe 
Walter Hunnewell 
Henry C. Jackson 
George E. Keith 
Gardiner M. Lane 
Thomas L. Livermore 
Arthur Lyman 
Charles S. Mellen 
Lawrence Minot 
Maxwell Norman 
Richard Olney 


Robert T. Paine, 24 
Henry Parkman 
Andrew W. Preston 
Richard S. Russell 
Philip L. Saltonstall 
Herbert M. Sears 
Quincy A. Shaw 
Howard Stockton 
Charles A. Stone 
Galen L. Stone 
Nathaniel Thayer 
Lucius Tuttle 

H. O. Underwood 
Eliot Wadsworth 
Stephen M. Weld 
Sidney W. Winslow 
Charles W. Whittier 


The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY is in every sense 
of the word an independent trust company, interested only in 
the welfare of its depositors and its stockholders, and the 
development of New England’s business interests. 

Resources in excess of $75,000,000 make this Company 
one of the largest and strongest financial institutions in the 
country, and insure to every depositor, large or small, absolute 
security combined with the highest type of banking service. 





F you contemplate remodeling 
your bank, or if you want an 
entirely new building with every 

known facility for modern banking. 
you can accomplish your object with 
ease and satisfaction by the Hogg- 
son Method. 

Our Single Contract takes care of 
every detail from initial plans to 
final touches of decoration, furnish- 
ing and equipment—at a guaranteed 
limit of cost. 

We have published a Bank-Book that 


DESIGNED - BUILT- REMODELED explains in detail how we build 
SOC SCaT BL DatE METHOD banks. It contains 140 illustrations 





of interiors and exteriors executed 
by us, as well as much valuable in- 
formation for the prospective builder. 


A copy of this book vill be sent to 
any bank on request 


We Build from HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Coast to Coast 7 East 44th St., New York 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. . 
The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 


her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 


“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 


The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY, PLAIN- 
FIELD, NEW JERSEY 


HE eight years constituting the official 
life of the Plainfield, N. J., Trust 
Company have been years of rapid 

srowth and development. Starting in 1902 


with a capital stock of $100,000, this insti- 
tution, in the face of keen competition, has 
built up a line of deposits that, on the 
first day of last September, was declared to 


campaign, that has been conducted to swell 
deposits in the savings department. The 
company has always been an advocate of 
extensive publicity and has found that good 
results are obtained when the terms and 
facilities of its banking, savings, safe de- 
posit and trust departments, are kept con- 
stantly before the public. 


The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, New Jersey 


ipproximate three millions of dollars. On 
this same day the bank reported surplus 
ind undivided profits of $216,456 and total 
resources of $3,334,306. 

Up-to-date methods, conservatively em- 
ployed, have won for the Plainfield Trust 
Company a confidence in its home city that 
has communicated itself to many of the sur- 
rounding towns and villages, whose business 
in constantly increasing volume, it is hand- 
ling. This out-of-town business is largely 
the result of a vigorous “Banking by mail” 


Throughout its existence the Plainfield 
high ideals and while there have been con- 
cessions to many of the demands of modern 
banking, they have never been made at the 
expense of sound banking principles. 

In accordance with this policy it pays 
three per cent. interest on checking ac- 
counts with balances of $500 or more, and 
four per cent. interest on time deposits in 
its savings department. In July of this 
year the stockholders were paid a dividend 


$91 





Directors’ Meeting Room 


Ladies’ Department 
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of five per cent., which is but another in- 
dication of the company’s healthy condition. 


Tue New Home. 


Five years ago the ornate building repro- 
duced herewith was erected. It is after 
the classic style of architecture, a type that 
possesses many advantages when the build- 
ing is to be used exclusively for banking 
purposes, and cost a large sum _ of 
money. The high-ceiled interior is con- 


veniently divided off into a generous public 
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experience and natural attainments emi- 
nently qualify them for the conduct of the 
business. The president, Orville T. Waring, 
and vice-president, Henry A. McGee, are 
both prominently associated with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and while their offices are 
in New York City, they keep in close touch 
with the management. A. V. Heely, first 
vice-president, holds a like position in The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York. ; 

H. H. Pond assumed the position of sec- 


Main Banking Room 


space and a well-lighted working space by 
marble counters topped with screens of 
bronze and plate glass. Looking across the 
main banking room from the entrance the 
massive vaults may be seen. These vaults 
are the finest that could be purchased and 
contain boxes of all sizes for renting. Spe- 
cial provisions are made for lady customers, 
whose accounts are valued highly. In every 
department special care has been exercised 
to select fittings that will be pleasing to 
the eye and at the same time conducive 
to routine of business. The photographs 
reproduced herewith will give some idea of 
the arrangement and appearance of the in- 
terior. 


PERSON NEL. 


The company is fortunate in having its 
affairs in the hands of officers whose broad 


retary and treasurer in May of this year, 
succeeding in that office J. Herbert Case, 
now vice-president, who resigned from the 
active management in order to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Pond, who was 
for many years cashier of the Vineland 
National Bank and secretary of the Vine- 
land Trust Company of Vineland, N. J., is 
well known throughout the State of New 
Jersey as vice-president of the New Jersey 
Bankers’ Association. 

The assistant secretary, DeWitt Hubbell, 
was formerly associated with the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Company in the capacity 
of teller. 

A glance at the names of those who com- 
prise the directorate will show that all are 
well-known successful business and profes- 
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the Plainfield Trust Company is a guarantee 
of prudent and conservative management. 


They are: 


J. Herbert Case, 
Trust Co., New York. 

Frederick Geller, attorney and counsellor-at- 
law, New York. 

Augustus V. Heely, vice-president The Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York. 

James W. Jackson, executor of the Jesse 
Hoyt estate, New York. 

Edward H. Ladd, Jr., 
ers, New York. 

Charles W. McCutchen, 
mission merchants. 


vice-president Franklin 


Ladd & Wood, bank- 


Holt & Co., com- 
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Henry A. Standard Oil 
New York. 
Walter M. 
New York. 
Charles A. 
torneys. 
Isaac W. 
York. 
Frank H. Smith, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Samuel Townsend, president, 
tional Bank, Westfield, N. J. 
Cornelius B. Tyler, Tyler & Tyler, attorneys, 
New York. 
Lewis E. Waring, 
bankers, New York. 
Orville T. Waring, 
New York. 


McGee, Company, 


McGee, Standard Oil Company, 


Reed, Reed & Coddington, at- 


Rushmore, dairy products, New 


Register Union County, 


People’s Na- 
Edward Sweet & Co., 


Standard Oil Company, 


Bank of British North America—Head Office in Canada, Montreal 





THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


HE Bank of British North America, 
for almost seventy-five years has oc- 
cupied a very prominent position 

among the financial institutions on both 
sides of the Atlantic and throughout a 
period longer than the reign of the late 
Queen Victoria has maintained a most hon- 
orable reputation. It has never passed a 


year without distributing a dividend, a fact 


of very material importance to its share- 
holders. The dividends have varied in rate 
according to each year’s profits, owing to 
the fearless policy of successive directors 
and general managers in meeting losses 
promptly and fully and in exercising great 
caution in the employment of funds placed 
at their disposal. The dividend, for seventy- 
five years has averaged about six and one- 
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Bank of British North America, Toronto, Ont., Branch 
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half per cent. per annum and in addition, 
the bank has accumulated, entirely out of 
profits, a reserve fund which now amounts 
to $2,530,666, equal to fifty-two per cent. 
of $4,866,666, the amount of its paid-up 
capital. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


the New York agency was_ established. 
Since that date branches have been estab- 
lished all over Canada at important cities 
and towns, until at the present time the 
bank has some eighty offices stretching from 
Halifax, N. S., and New York on the At- 
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Bank of British North America, Vancouver, B. C., Branch 


The Bank of British North America 
was established in 1836 and the Montreal 
office opened for business March 13 of that 
vear. Early in the following year 
branches were opened at Quebec, Toronto, 
Halifax and St. John and in April, 1843, 


lantic to Victoria, B. C., and San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific, with Dawson in the 
far North. This institution, whose head 
office it as 5 Gracechurch street, London, 
E. C., with the head office for Canada 


at Montreal, is the only bank in Canada 
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incorporated by Royal Charter, which in- 
corporation was granted in 1840. Of this 
fact, the officials of the bank are justly 
proud and as they look back on the useful 
career it has enjoyed for seventy-five years 
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long before the opening of the first trans- 
continental railway, it decided to afford 
banking facilities to British Columbia and 
to that end sent around Cape Horn the 
necessary clerks and equipment, when a 


Bank of British North America, Winnipeg, Man., Branch 


and note the extension of its business, they 
have a right to be proud of its work and 
its results. 

The old “British Bank” as it is frequently 
called, has been a pioneer on more occa- 


sions than one. More than fifty years ago, 


branch was opened at Victoria, B. C., May 
20, 1859; and when the Klondike rush be- 
gan, it was the first in the field, opening 
a branch at Dawson City in the Yukon May 
18, 1898. These facts only go to illustrate 
the spirit of progress that has animated 
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the bank’s management and _ still animates 
it. 

As before mentioned an agency was 
opened in New York in 1843 so that for 
nearly seventy years it has been a part of 
the banking life of the Metropolis. In its 
early years it occupied quarters in Pine 
street and in Nassau street, but since 1873 it 
has been located in the building of the 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany at 52 Wall street. For most of this 
time it occupied the eastern half of this 
building, but in August, 1909, it took pos- 
session of the offices in the same building 
previously used by the National City Bank. 

The court of Directors of the bank of 
British North America consists of J. H. 
Brodie, J. H. Mayne Campbell, J. J. Cater, 
Richard H. Glyn, E. A. Hoare, Henry J. 
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B. Kendall, Frederic Lubbock, C. W. Tom- 
kinson and G. D. Whatman, all of whom 
reside in London, although they keep them- 
selves familiar with the business condi- 
tions in Canada by frequent visits to this 
side, and may rightly be said to prudently 
administer their trust, expanding their in- 
terests when and where circumstances war- 
rant and carefully guarding their financial 
resources, 

In July of this year, Mr. FE. A. Hoare, 
chairman of the court of directors, came 
out to Canada and spent several months 
visiting the various branches, going as far 
West as Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 

The general manager, Mr. Harry Stikeman, 
who resides in Montreal, has occupied that 
office for over fifteen years. 


REMODELING INTERIOR SCRANTON SAVINGS 
BANK, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


EPRODUCED above, is an_ interior 
view of the banking room designed 
and executed for the Kingston, Pa., 

Deposit end Savings Bank by the Veit 


Manufacturing Company of Grand Rapids, 


Mich., a concern associated with the Bank- 
ers’ Buil::.ng Bureau of New York City. 
The last named company has taken a con- 
tract to completely rebuild the interior of 
the Scranton, Pa., Savings Bank, involving 


Interior_View Kingston (Pa.) Deposit and Savings Bank. Designed and executed by 
the Veit Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH 


The service of this bank to its corre- 
spondents is efficient and interested, 
whatever the size of their balances 


WRITE FOR A PROPOSITION 


Capital and Surplus 7 Millions 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Accounts of banks, firms and corporations are 
welcomed on terms consistent with the 
character of the service rendered 


J. TATNALL LEA, President. THOMAS W. ANDREW. Cashier 
WILLIAM A. LAW, Ist Vice-President. CHARLES H. JAMES, Asst. Cashier 
KENTON WARNE, 2d Vice-President. FREAS B. SNYDER, Asst. Cashier 
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organized f , et AN sources ot 
when Pittsburgh ig 3 J F Over $25,000,000.00 
was a village of oe , ; ee and equipped for 
less than 5,000 in- } ‘ ; all branches’ of 
habitants, It is > y modern banking, 
the oldest Bank ip , ; i} _ it invites conser- 
the United States ' vatively managed 
West of the Al- a Pe ¥ banks to designate 
leghany Moun- Fy) : A it as a reserve de- 
tains. ae F + a) Sey mT pository. 
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the removal of all partitions and fixtures, 
and will within a short time complete the 
work. 

Particular attention will be Paid? y the 
designers to the lighting arrang its, a 
problem that should and will be considered 
from the viewpoint of an expert, because 
the scarcity of natural light in a banking 
room works a serious inconvenience to both 
patrons and clerks. 

The main banking room will be treated in 
specially selected Pavonazza marble with 
Verde antique base and the working space 
will be enclosed and screened from the pub- 
lic by a marble counter topped with a 
bronze grille of beautiful and unique de- 
sign. Back of this screen will stand the 
steel counters, filing devices and other ar- 
ticles of furniture in daily use by tellers 
and clerks. The tellers’ counters are to 
be covered with carrara glass and the book- 
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keepers’ desks with a heavy, durable compo- 
sition, green in color, 

Marble floors will be laid throughout the 
public lobby and assistant cashiers’ space; 
the floors of the working space will be 
covered with Battleship linoleum. 

An ornamental iron vestibule finished in 
Verde antique will give entrance to the main 
banking room. The doors will be of solid 
mahogany and clear plate glass. 

The cashiers’ private room on the main 
floor and also his outer office will be treated 
in solid mahogany. This same beautiful 
wood will be used in the furnishing of the 
directors’ room and the ante room located 
on the mezzanine floor. Throughout the 
bank the same careful attention will be 
given to all details of construction and 
decoration and the final results should be 
pleasing to all concerned. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


SECRETARY OF THE Treasury MacVeacu To 
Pevirion FoR CHANGE IN CURRENCY 
Law—Desirts Latirupe 1N Paper 
Money Issves. 


Important changes in some issues of pa- 
per currency and a radical reform in the 
method of disbursing public moneys under 


Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 
JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘“‘American Art in Bronze and Iron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 


“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc.” 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


the sub-treasury 
recommended to 
MacVeagh. 

The Treasurer desires authority to issue 
paper money in denominations most needed. 
Mr. MacVeagh will recommend that the 
laws restricting the issues to certain denom- 
inations be relaxed. The demand for small 


system, probably will be 
Congress by Secretary 
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notes is so great this year that the Treasury 
is issuing $1 greenbacks for the first time 
since 1885. 

A radical step in the reform of the sub- 
treasury system will be a recommendation 
that collectors of customs and_ internal 
revenue be authorized to receive certified 
checks of national banks in payment of 
dues under such regulations as will insure 
the Government against loss. At present 
nothing but cash is received for customs 
and internal revenue. 

The banks have asked for a provision of 
law to require the Government to pay the 
cost of redemption of its own currency 
and the cost of transportation between the 
banks and the Treasury. This, Secretary 
MacVeagh declines to do, because it would 
cost the Government about $300,000 a year. 


SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


EMANUEL GERLI, - President 
Cc. PIVA - Vice-President 
- Vice-President 

Vice-President 


ate 
ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


It is also desirable to have gold certifi- 
cates, payable to order, of the act of 1900, 
received in payment for Government dues 
at any place where such payment could be 
made. This also the Secretary declines to 
recommend on the ground that it would 
reduce the cost of domestic exchange. 


Lire InNscurancE Companies 


NationaL Bank PENsIoNs. 


Mverval 
Propose 


Pensions for all employes of national 
banks and protection for their families in 
case of death is proposed to the Treasury 
Department by the large mutual life insur- 
ance companies. 

Several representatives of the companies, 
headed by W. C. Beers, of New York, had 
a lengthy conference Nov. 14 with the 
Comptroller of the Currency as to the le- 
gality of the plan. Their proposal is to 
have the Treasury Department interpret the 
National Bank law to permit the banks to 
take out a special form of policy for em- 
ployes. 

Some time ago a ruling was made that 
a national bank had no right under the law 
to insure the life of one of its officers. That 
ruling was made after it had been found 
that a life insurance company had acquired 
a string of banks and was drawing back 
all their earnings in the form of premiums 
on policies on the lives of officers. 


Avpricu Discusses Monetary Rerorm. 


Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the Commission on Monetary Reform, was 
the principal speaker at the thirtieth anni- 
versary dinner of the Academy of Political 
Science given on the evening of Nov. 11, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 

He told his hearers that the question of 
reforming the monetary system was being 
carefully studied by the commission, but he 
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did not give any idea of the nature of the 
remedy which that body would suggest. 
Those who heard his address before the 
same body last April were of the opinion, 
however, that his latest utterance showed 
1 tendency to come around to the idea of a 
central bank. 

Nearly seven hundred guests sat down to 
the dinner, and among them were some of 
the leading financiers and students of econ- 
omy in the country. The Academy of Po- 
litical Science is almost unique in the sense 
that it admits women to full participation 
in its activities in the same measure as it 
does men. 

No less than three former governors were 
among those at the dinner. They were 
ex-Governor Rollin S. Woodruff of Con- 
necticut, ex-Governor A. B. White of West 
Virginia and ex-Governor Myron T. Her- 
rick of Ohio. There were also delegates ap- 
pointed by the Governor of practically every 
state east of the Rocky Mountains, besides 
representatives of commercial bodies from 
all parts of the country. 

A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, who, in 
addition to being president of the New 
York Chamber of -Commerce, is president 
also of the Academy of Political Science, 
was chairman of the gathering. 

Introducing Senator Aldrich, Mr. Hep- 
burn recalled the services rendered to the 
financial institutions of the United States 
by the Aldrich-Vreeland act, though he de- 
clared that this was only an emergency 
measure, and he fully recognized its short- 
comings. He added that he nearly had 
heart failure when the retirement of Sen- 
itor Aldrich from the Senate was an- 
nounced, but he hoped that Providence and 
the Legislature which met in Providence 
might remedy that even yet. 

Senator Aldrich said, in part: 


What we now propose to do is to seek 
ounsel and to invoke the calm judgment of 
economists, students, men of affairs, bank- 
ers and business men. We shall appeal to 
the thoughtful men of this country, like 
those that you met to-day, to the commis- 


sion of the American Bankers’ Association 
and the representatives of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and to other rep- 
resentatives throughout the country, asking 
them. as I believe we have a right to do, 
for their co-operation and support in some 
reasonable solution of this vast question. 

You may ask why we have not commenced 
this work before. I will say that the work 
of obtaining literature was not completed, 
but I have another reason-for not having 
called the commission for the last two or 
three months. I did not think it was wise 
to enter upon a discussion of this question 
in the midst of a heated political campaign. 

If any solution of this question is to be 
reached at all, it must be reached without 
a single tinge of political partisanship. It is 
not and must not be in any sense a political 
question. It is a business question, affect- 
ing the material interests of the entire peo- 
ple of the United States. Do you realize 
that the number of depositors in the various 
banks of the United States is greater than 
the number of people engaged in useful oc 
cupations in this country? 

Any plan which for one instant permitted 
of political control hereafter in any of the 
great functions of the organization which we 
might suggest would be fatal. My associates 
will bear me out when I say this is not a 
new thought on my part. It has not arisen 
in my mind since I decided to go out of 
political life; it was not affected by the 
events of the last week; but it comes from a 
knowledge that this question, if it is to be 
settled at all, must be settled n scientific 
and business principles that will appeal to 
the people of this country regardless of their 
party affiliations. 

The commission have no plan. The com- 
mission are approaching this question with 
an open mind, and we have a right, I think, 
economists and thoughtful men 


to ask the 
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BANKERS BUILDING BUREAU 


throughout the country to approach it with 
an equally open mind. And then, with my 
faith in the intelligence and patriotism of 
the American people, I believe that there can 
be no question whatever about the result. 

I have been told frequently that we should 
encounter prejudices, prejudices of locality, 
prejudices as to the control of great inter- 
ests, as to any institution or any organiza- 
tion which we should suggest. I realize as 
well as any person can that there can be no 
successful solution of this question that does 
not only eliminate politics, but eliminates the 
possibility of control in any section or on 
the part of any interest, great or small. 


Scuirr Favors Centrat Bank. 


Jacob H. Schiff declared in favor of a 
central bank as the sure means of averting 
future panics. Now that the election was 
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Banks contemplating improvements 
should consult us immediately, there- 
by avoiding errors in planning. 

We Plan, Design and Build Banks 
complete, including Interior Work, 
Decorations and Equipment. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS 
giving us an idea of what work you 


have in mind. This will place you 
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over, he said, the currency question show! i 
be taken up, even before that of the tari 

“The question of currency reform,” |i: 
said, “should not be a party question, f 
the weal of the entire nation and the whole 
people is so dependent upon its proper sv- 
lution that it should have precedence over 
every other question which now awaits dis- 
cussion by Congress.” 

Mr. Schiff added that the American peo- 
ple has learned much in the last few years, 
and realizes that no system can _ bring 
relief unless it is based upon a centralization 
of bank reserves, now so widely scattered, 
and because of this of so little actual valuc 
in time of distress. 

“The emergency currency, which may be 
issued under the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland 
act,” he continued, “the sufficiency of which 
has not yet been tested, not unlikely will, if 
opportunity shall proffer itself for its usc, 
serve well as a temporary makeshift in 
helping to prevent excessive money rates 
under conditions which, without such an 
emergency provision, might lead to great 
stringency; an actual financial crisis the 
Aldrich-Vreeland measure will never suffice 
to prevent.” 

Mr. Schiff recalled that the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York declared at first 
in favor of a central bank and then side- 
tracked the proposition in the belief that 
the people, as a whole, were not ready to 
adopt so farreaching a change in methods. 

“T am quite certain,” he added, “that the 
membership of that important body is to-day 
even more strong in the opinion that no 
other way exists out of our recurring finan- 
cial difficulties than the establishment of a 
central agency, through which the require- 
ment of our everchanging financial condi- 
tions shall become prudently regulated and 
provided for.” 

While copgratulating the country on the 
quick recovery from the financial panic of 
three years ago, Mr. Schiff warned his 
hearers that the country had not become 
immune, and he advised them to repair the 
roof while the sun shone, adding, “and it 
will, I believe, shine for some time to come.” 





The Lights 
Are 
Switched On 


Make your bank doubly 
attractive to clients by 
Joubling the amount 
and improving the qual- 
ity of the illumination. 
This is the season of the 
year when there is not 
enough daylight even 
for banking hours, not 
to mention before-time 
and over-time work. 

Insure having an 
abundance of brilliant 
artificial daylight, elim- 
inate eye-strain and in- 
crease the working effi- 
ciency of the bank’s 
employees by installing 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


For four-fifths of the electricity required 
by an ordinary 16 candle-power lamp a G-E 
MAZDA will give twice as much light, 
whiter, more brilliant, more attractive and 
more like actual sunlight. 

Representative banks everywhere are 
substituting G-E MAZDA Lamps in place of 
older and less powerful lamps. Our illus- 
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Give More Light 
For Less Money 
Than Any Other 
Type of Electric 
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trated booklet, ‘‘Dawn of a New Era in 
Lighting,” gives conclusive facts why you 
should do the same. Its 22 pages contains 
chapters on modern lighting requirements, 
lamp economy, metal filament lamps, cost of 
lighting, science of illumination, lighting 
plans, sizes and prices, reflectors, etc. Your 
request brings it by return post. 
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After warning the Monetary Commission 
that their conclusion was eagerly awaited 
and would be judged by the American peo- 
ple with intelligence in finding the proper 
solution, he concluded: 

“With the excitement which the late eles- 
tion has called forth ended, let us hope that 
the country will now go about its legitimate 
business, for which underlying conditions 
are for the time being indeed very satis- 
factory. The two great issues which need 
to be promptly, courageously and _ wisely 
dealt with to assure permanent prosperity 
are the tariff and the currency; and of these 
two the currency is the more important and 
should have the right of way.” 


New York State Bankers’ AssociaTION IN 
NEW QUARTERS. 


A communication from William J. Henry, 
secretary of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, announces the establishment 
of association headquarters on the eigh- 
teenth floor of 11 Pine street, New York 
City. 


A Banx on A STEAMSHIP Pier. 


The Hamburg-American Line has estab- 
lished on its piers in Hoboken a portable 
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bank to meet the demands of incoming and 
outgoing passengers who usually take up 
the time of pursers in cashing checks and 
letters of credit. The bank is octagonal 
and about ten feet in diameter and the 
four cashiers who are inside of it can pick 
it up and carry it to any part of any of the 
piers. They speak a total of twelve lan- 
guages and dialects. The pier bank is a 
branch of a Hoboken establishment. 


Burrato Banxs ComBIne. 


The Manufactures & Traders’ National 
Bank has obtained control of the Fidelity 
Trust Company by purchasing a majority 
of the latter’s capital stock. George V. 
Forman, who was president of the Fideli- 
ty company, has resigned and Robert L. 
I'ryer, president of the Manufacturers & 
Traders’ National Bank, succeeds him as 
president of the Fidelity Company. Mr. 
Fryer, who also served as vice-president of 
the Fidelity, is succeeded in that position by 
Franklin D. Locke. The Fidelity’s depos- 
its aggregate nearly $9,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA Banks INCREASE SURPLUS. 


Within the past few weeks the following 
Philadelphia banks have added to surplus 
these amounts: Northwestern National 
Bank, $50,000 (surplus now $600,000) ; Man- 
ufacturers’ National Bank, $25,000 (surplus 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write fr particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 
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INDISCRIMINATE ORGANIZATION OF NEW 


Banks A MENACE. 


In his report on the condition of the 
state and private banks of South Carolina 
as of September 22 last Giles L. Wilson, 
bank superintendent for that state, says: 

“To the safe, sane, conservative bankers 
of South Carolina I ask: Where will the 
organization of new banks end? Should 


there not be a limit placed on the number. 


of small, weak banks? Their rapid forma- 
tion is becoming a source of anxiety to this 
office. Such institutions are a_ constant 
menace to existing banks of sound and con- 
servative management. The weak institu- 
tions not only compete with the older banks 
in more or less unfair and illegitimate ways 
but, owing to their tendency to break down 
at critical moments, they threaten the sol- 
vency of the other institutions in their com- 
munities, 

“It cannot be gainsaid that the first con- 
sideration of a properly conducted bank 
should be to furnish absolute safety for 
its depositors’ money. This being true, it 
follows that one strong bank in a commnu- 
nity is better for all the people than two 
or more weak ones. I regret to admit that 
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Providence, R. I. 
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McGARRAH, President. 
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we have numbers of instances in our state 
of the two or more weak institutions.” 

There are now 276 State and private 
banks in South Carolina. In addition there 
are twenty other state banks that have been 
commissioned and are in process of organi- 
zation. The majority of these twenty will 
probably be open for business. by the time 
the next call for statement is made. There 
are forty national banks in the state and 
another one organizing. 


Seventy-FivE YEAR O_tp Bank to LIQvuIDATE. 


After seventy-five years’ honorable exis- 
tence, the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana, at 
New Orleans, will be liquidated on Jan. 30 
next, and the Citizens’ Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Louisiana wil be incorporated to 
continue the business of the bank. The 
latter has a paid-in capital of $380,200 sur- 
plus of $419,800, and undivided profits of 
$30,000. It claims deposits of $1,600,090 
and aggregate resources amounting to $2,- 
430,000. The management of the bank is 
as follows: G. W. Nott, president; H. 
Laroussini and A, A. Lelong, vice-presi- 
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dents; S. A. Trufant, cashier, and H. C. 
Grenier, assistant cashier. 


Nationat Banks or St. Lovis anp VICINITY 
Orcanize A CurreENcy AssoctraTION. 


The national banks of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis and Granite City, moved by the ac- 
tive demand for money and the enormous 
conditions that require enormous sums for 
the movement of crops, have organized a 
currency association under the provisions 
of the Vreeland-Aldrich currency _ bill, 
passed by the late Congress. 

The officers elected were: C. H. Huttig, 
president; Walker Hill, vice-president; W 
W. Hoxton, secretary and treasurer. 

Executive Committee: B. F. Edwards, H. 
D. Sexton, A. O. Wilson, Festus J. Wade, 
W. H. Lee. 


Cuances rn Orriciat Starr First Nation at 
Bank, MINNEAPOLIs. 

Some important changes were made in the 
official staff of the First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, on October 27. A, A. Crane, 
a vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 


A. A. CRANE 


Vice-President First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 
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tional, was elected a vice-president of the 
First National. George F. Orde, tor sever- 
al years cashier of the First National, was 
elected vice-president, as was also D. W. 
Mackerchar, who has been connected with 


H. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Cashier First National Bank of Minneapolis 


the bank twenty-four years. H. A. Wil- 
loughby, assistant cashier, was elected cash- 
ier. C. T. Jaffray is the ranking vice-presi- 
dent and F. M. Prince the president. 

Mr. Crane was offered the position with- 
out previous knowledge on his part of the 
contemplated changes at the First Na- 
tional. Mr. Crane came to Minneapolis in 
1887 and was associated with the Flour 
City National until about fifteen years ago, 
when he became assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce. He was ad- 
vanced to cashier and then to vice-president, 
a position he held when the bank was ab- 
sorbed by the Northwestern National, two 
years ago. He went to the latter bank as 
a vice-president. In association work Mr. 
Crane has been active. For ene term he 
yas president of the Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association, and for six years chairman of 
the executive council. For two years he 
served as treasurer of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association and for three years was on 
the executive council. 

Mr. Orde came to Minneapolis more than 
five years ago from Chicago and has since 
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When ‘‘MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE” appeared, our 
readers gave us no peace until we promised another story 
by the same author. Our Christmas number opens with 
‘“* THE PINK SASH,” by Eleanor Hallowell Adbott. 
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Jones,” while in search for the adventure of life, lends 
Cupid a helping hand. 

*“*THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER,” by Seumas Mac- 
Manus, is the first of a series of delightful Irish sketches, 
John Kendrick Bangs comes into our Christmas issue with 
one of his uptodate fairy stories, ‘‘PUSS [N THE 
WALDORF.” 

Among the many entertaining stories in our January 
issue there is one by Mary Heaton Vorse entitled *‘ THEY 
MEANT WELL” —astory of too many chaperons and 
what happened to the girl; also, in ‘‘THE LITTLE 
MOTHER AND THEIR MAJESTIES,” Evelyn Van 
Buren accomplishes her usual feat of making the reader 
laugh and cry at the same time. 

The Boy Scout movement, its purposes and its laws, is 
treated by Ernest Thompson Seton in the article ‘‘ ORGAN- 
IZED BOYHOOD.” 

Miriam Finn Scott in ‘‘SHOW GIRLS OF INDUS. 
TRY ” relates interestingly how beauty of form and fea- 
tures figure as a big asset in the Business World. 

“THE STORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS,” by 
Charles Edward Russeli, is a vivid and inspiring character 
sketch of this great ora‘or and friend of freedom. 

AF Franklin Clarkin, in a beautifully illustrated article, 

ew “CITY BEAUTY PAYS,” proves that it pays big to 

Of Our make a city beautiful — pays in actual dollars and cents. 

J In ‘‘ THE EVERYDAY MIKADO,” Adachi Kinnosuke 

anuar gives a lot of interesting and hitherto unknown facts 

y y about the Emperor of Japan, his daily life and his respon- 
Articles sibility for the modern movement in the Island Empire. 

“A SOFT PEDAL STATESMAN,” by Robert Wick- 
cliffe Woolley, is « slashing character picture of the rich, 
influential and reactionary Senator, Murray Crane of 
Massachusetts. 
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that time served as cashier of the First 
National. Mr. Mackerchar is one of the 
well-known of Minneapolis bank officers, 
having a service of nearly twenty-five years 
in one bank to his record. Mr. Willough- 
by has been with the First National sev- 
eral years and has been the second in rank 
as assistant cashier. 


CentTRAL NATIONAL Bank oF St. Lovis An- 
sorss City Nationat or St. Louis. 


The Central National Bank of St. Louis 
has assumed the liabilities and taken over 
all the assets of the City National Bank 
of St. Louis. Three officials of the City 
National were elected directors in the Cen- 
tral National: M. Landau, who was presi- 
dent; T. L. Rubinstein, who has been vice- 
president, and Jacob Berger, who has been 
active vice-president. Mr. Berger has been 
chosen one of the vice-presidents of the 
Central National and H. R. Rehme, cashier 
of the City National, will be assistant cash- 
ier of the Central, and all of the employes 
of the City National have also been given 
positions with the Central National Bank. 

The Central National Bank has a capital 
of $1,000,000 with deposits of $7,500,000, 
and this new addition to its business will, 
of course, result in an extension of its 
scope of work and add to its growth in 
many ways. On September first the City 
National reported a capital of $200,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $48,672, 
and deposits of $1,044,995. 

As a result of the absorption of the City 
National by the Central National a savings 
department has been opened. This makes 
two downtown national banks that have 
savings deposits, the other being the Wash- 
ing National Bank. 

The active officers of the Central Na- 
tional are: H. P. Hilliard, president; M. 
R. Sturtevant, vice-president; J. A. Bern- 
inghaus, cashier; F. Diehm, A. N.Kingsbury, 
R. W. Hawkins and T. C. Tupper, assis- 
tant cashiers. 
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GuvrrrEY N, NELSON. 


Godfrey N. Nelson was born in 1878, edu- 
cated in the public schools of New York 
City and attended Adelphi College of 
Brooklyn, New York. He is a certified 
public accountant of the University of the 


Godfrey N. Nelson 


State of New York, a member of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants, a member of 
the New York Bar and the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association. 

For the past eight years Mr. Nelson has 
been practicing as a public accountant with 
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offices for the last five years at 52 Broad- 
way, and for three years before that at 
48 Wall street, New York City. His re- 
ports on commercial, mercantile and manu- 
facturing companies are accepted by a num- 
ber of New York banks, bankers and trust 
companies as a basis for loans and exten- 
sion of credit. Being a member of the 
New York Bar as well as a certified pub- 
lic accountant, he has obtained considerable 
legal accounting work such as the prepara- 
tion of accounts for executors, trustees 
and administrators; the proparation of 
eases for indictment and trial involving 
books of account; co-partnership — settle- 
ments, ete. He is auditor for several 
public institutions in New York and has, 
among his clients, a number of the largest 
manufacturing, exporting and importing 
real estate and mercantile concerns of the 
East. By virtue of his experience in mat- 
ters of corporation law and accounting, he 
is frequently consulted by business men in 
matters of incorporation, stock and bond 
issues, conservation (with apologies to Col. 
tocsevelt) of business resources, and as to 
the best commercial practice in financial 
matters. He is frequently called upon to 
make examinations for bankers underwriting 
bonds. 

Mr. Nelson realizes that his success and 
the recognition of his profession is depend- 
ent upon the confidence of bankers and 
business men and that in order to secure 
and maintain that confidence, not only must 
the accountant’s report be impartial and 
show good judgment, but he must himself 
be faithful to his trust and at all times ab- 
solutely reliable. He believes that the 
services of the certified public accountant, 
as an advisor in financial matters, has not 
as yet received its due recognition; that in 
the course of time the advice of the ac- 
countant will be sought more by bankers 
than they have up to this time. 

Just a few years ago it was considered 
impertinent on the part of the banker to 
ask his prospective borrower, seeking credit, 
for a statement of his financial affairs. 
This practice now, however, has become 


general and it is the exception where the 
banker does not ask for such a statement. 
Mr. Nelson is of the opinion that in the 
course of time these statements, in order 
to receive the attention of the banker, will 
have to be certified to by a certified pub- 
lic accountant. An indication of this ten- 
dency is the fact that the form of report 
now used by a number of New York 
banks contains the question “Have your 
books been audited by a certified public ac- 
countant?” When the time arrives that this 
will be the rule, instead of the exception, 
the benefit will accrue to the borrower as 
well as to the banker. The certificate of the 
certified public accountant must be an im- 
partial statement of the facts and should 
enable the banker to intelligently judge the 
merits of the proposition presented for 
his consideration. The certified public ac- 
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countant is, in Mr. Nelson’s opinion, fast 
becoming recognized as a factor in finan- 
cial matters and his peculiar fitness, by 
training and experience, should make him 
particularly valuable to banking interests. 
Mr. Nelson has in course of preparation, 
a work on “Law and Accounting for Ex- 
ecutors, Administrators and _ Trustees,” 
which will go to press within a few weeks. 
He is the author of a number of magazine 
articles on accounting subjects, including 
one on “Accounting as a Skilled Profession.” 


San Francisco Banxs Are MeEnrcep. 


With deposits aggregating more than $4,- 
000,000 and with something like 10,000 sep- 
arate accounts, the Western Metropolis 
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National Bank, which is a consolidation of 
the Western National Bank and the Metrop- 
olis Savings Bank, begins business in the 
Metropolis Bank Building. 

The merger of the two banking institu- 
tions, which was announced some time ago, 
did not go into effect until October 31, when 
the last of the safe deposit boxes and books 
were removed from the Western National's 
offices in the Flood Building to the Metrop- 
olis Building. 

Alfred L. Meyerstein, president of the 
Metropolis Trust and Savings Bank, be- 
comes president of the new Western 
Metropolis National Bank, while President 
John H. Spring, of the Western National 
Bank, becomes vice-president. William C. 
Murdoch, Jr., is cashier of the consolidated 
bank. The entire office forces of the two 
banks have been retained. 

The Western Metropolis National Bank 
oecupies one of the five prominent corners 
in the heart of the banking district. The 
other four corners are occupied by the First 
National Bank, the Crocker National, the 
Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank and 
the Palace Hotel. 

The merging of the two banks gives the 
Western Metropolis National Bank the 
largest safe deposit vaults west of Chica- 
go. The vaults have a feature that dis- 
tinguishes them from other vaults in the 
city, as they will be accessible from 7.50 
in the morning until midnight every day 
in the year, including Sundays and holidays. 

The directors of the consolidated banks 
are: Alfred L, Meyerstein, John M. Keith, 
A. A. Watkins, G. H. Umbsen, John H. 
Spring, Gavin McNab, George C. Board- 
man, Robert Oxnard, C. <A. Hawkins, 
Charles Hagmaier and Harry N. Stetson. 


Comes to New York. 


On the first of November Fred W. EIls- 
worth took up the duties of publicity man- 
ager for the Guaranty Trust Company 0: 
New York. Mr. Ellsworth entered the em- 
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ploy of the First National Bank of Chicago 
in 1892. In 1905 he was appointed manager 
of the department of advertising and new 
business. In July, 1909, he became asso- 
ciated with the bond house 0.1 Trowbridge & 
Niver. 

Mr. Ellsworth is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and a charter 
member of Chicago Chapter. He has been 
an indefatigable worker for the chapter 
since its organization. He has served as 
editor of the Bank Man, the official organ 
of the chapter, and as chairman of various 
committees; was a delegate to the Atlantic 
City and Detroit conventions; vice-president 
of the chapter in 1906, and after the most 
closely contested campaign in the history of 
the organization became president the fol- 
lowing year. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 
PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


\ bank is to be opened in the Irving 
School of Kansas City, Mo. It is to be 
a real bank, a branch of the Missouri Sav- 
ings Bank. The cashier, who will have 
charge, is Royal Griffin, a sixth grade boy. 
Snce last spring, when the idea of pupils 
saving their pennies and small change was 
suggested, the pupils have taken so much 
interest in bank accounts that the plan for 
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The boys in 
the manual training department are mak- 
ing the cashier’s “cage,” which will be lo- 


the branch bank was evolved. 


cated in the main hall. The cashier will 
not pay out any money, but will sell bank 
stamps, which will be accepted for deposit 
at the downtown institution. 


-—The mangement under which the pros- 
pective People’s Trust & Savings Bank of 
Cucago will begin business has been com- 
pleted, and President C. H. Bosworth, for- 
merly a national bank examiner, will have 
the assistance of R. H. Griffin as cashier, 
Earle H. Reynolds as assistant cashier and 
W. J. Cook as secretary. The directorate 
will be made up of Mr. Bosworth, Samuel 
M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad; James F. Meagher, vice- 
president of the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Company; Julius Kruttschnitt, vice-presi- 
dent ef the Southern Pacific Company; 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank; 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, and W. Irving Os- 
borne. As previously noted the new in- 
sititution has been formed with $500,000 
capital and $125,000 surplus. 
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—-C, H. Rodenbach, for nine years _presi- 
dent of the Cedar Falls (Iowa) National 
Bank, left the institution November 1, and 
H. S. Gilkey succeeded him. Mr. Roden- 
bach becomes Eastern manager of the Day- 
Hansen Security Company of Spokane and 
will have headquarters in Chicago. 


—-The Boulevard Trust Company has just 
been organized to do business in Brookline, 
Mass., with a capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $25,000. The officers are: Frank A. 
Russell, president; William A. McKenney, 
vice-president; George M. J. Bates, treas- 
urer; and Roswell C. Downer, actuary. 
The company will begin business about De- 
cember 15. 


—-National banks in Chicago lost a little 
more than $5,000,000 of their total de- 
posits between Sept. 1 and Nov. 10. In the 
same period they reduced their total loans 
nearly $1,500,000 and increased their cash 
means by about $450,000. 

Total deposits in the fourteen banks Nov. 
10 were $409,972,000, against which was 
$165,700,000 of cash and “due from banks,” 
making virtually forty per cent. of cash 
means. Many of the banks are in stronger 
cash position now than they were Sept. 1. 

The deposit decrease is chargeable prin- 
cipally to the withdrawal of country bal- 
ances for crop moving purposes. Doubt- 
less deposits will begin to climb again as 
soon as the movement of funds turns back 
toward the cities. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
American National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
on Oct. 31 a new $100,000 issue of stock 
was authorized which will increase the capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $600,000. The selling 
price of the new stock is $150 per share. 
Earlier in the present year the bank’s capi- 
tal was raised from $400,000 to $500,000. 


George Freifeld was _ recently 
vice-president of the Citizens 
Trust Company of Brooklyn Borough to 


—Justice 
elected first 


succeed Thomas F. Magner, resigned. Some 


months ago differences with regard to the 
mangement of the company arose between 
the directors with the result that Mr. Mag- 
ner and several of the other directors de- 
cided to dispose of their holdings and with- 
draw from the institution. President Na- 
than S. Jonas is said to have arranged to 
take over their interests, amounting to 900 
shares, at $140 per share, to be paid in in- 
stailments, the final payment falling due 
Oct. 1. Those who retire with Mr. Magner 
are David Michel, Alexander J. McCollum, 
Frank J. Helmle and Dr. James E. O’Dono- 
hue. With Justice Freifeld’s election as 
vice-president on October 19. Arthur S. 
Somers and Jeremiah Wood were made 
members of the board of directors. Ralph 
Jonas was elected to the directorate last 
August, succeeding H, B. Rosenson. 


—-At a recent meeting of directors of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, B. H. 
Fancher was elected vice-president, and 
Theodore Hetzler appointed cashier. 


—Alexander Phillips, who was elected 

September as secretary of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York, with especial charge of its foreign 
exchange department, has entered upon his 
duties. Mr. Phillips was formerly sub- 
manager of the London office of the Societe 
Generale de Credit Industriel et Commercial 
of Paris. 


in 


—Lynn H. Dinkins of New Orleans has 
been elected a director of the Mutual Alli- 
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ance Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Dinkins is president of the Inter-State Trust 
& Banking Company of New Orleans. 


—The Union Trust Company of Spokane 
has changed its name to the Union Trust & 
Savings Bank. The institution has arranged 
to take over the quarters of the Old National 
Bank when the latter moves to its new 
building. 


-~Adolph Dumser, a member of the port 
commission and one of the best known busi- 
ness men in Louisiana, has been made an 
active 
Bank of New Orleans. Election of the new 
vice-president took place recently. Mr. 
Dumser is prominent in Poydras street, 
which is the produce wholesale market of 
New Orleans, and something of the success 
of the board of port commissioners, which 
has charge of all the port facilities of the 
city, is due to Mr. Dumser’s zeal and effort. 


—The board of directors of the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago has 
been increased from eight to eleven mem- 
bers by the addition of the following: Ed- 


vice-president of the Metropolitan - 
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ward F. Swift, of Swift & Co.; Charles M. 
MacFarlane, secretary of Morris & Co., and 
H. E. Poronto, secretary of the Chicago 
Junction Railway. 


—-Two hundred thousand dollars of addi- 
tional capital stock will be issued shortly 
by the People’s National Bank of Charles- 
ton, S. C. This will bring the total capital- 
ization up to $500,000. It is the general 
policy of the banks of South Carolina to 
keep their capital to a minimum in order 
to reduce tax assessments, but the unpre- 
cedented increase in the business of the 
People’s Bank has made this change neces- 
sary. 


—John H. Carter will be president of the 
new National Bank ef Commerce in pro- 
cess of organization in Atlanta, Ga. 


—-At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Hamilton National Bank of 
Hamilton, N. Y., A. N. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the institution, was elected presi- 
dent. He was succeeded by John Har- 
mon, of the board of directors, who was in 
turn replaced by Dr... French. 





Preparati d Printi 
FE are specialists in follow up advertising literature for banks and trust com- 
panies. Why nottry a little of our direct advertising for new business? 
The beauty of the plan is, it iselasticand need be extended only as it pays 
for itself. 
Write to-day for particulars of our individual service for your benefit. 


Here’s another thing, we do printing, too. ae 


Did you ever stop to think that it is just as important that your printed repre- 
sentatives reflect the character and individuality of your business as the men of your 


working staff do? 


This is a busy age and most people haven’t time to make second judgments, 


especially in the case of advertising matter. 


First impressions go a long way. 


Your printed matter will be well introduced and well received if it is issued from 
our shop, because we are specialists and experts in the preparation and printing of 


high grade financial advertising. 


Consult Us About That Next Booklet 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


BANK ATMOSPHERE — By Herbert G. Stockwell 


ADJUSTING BRANCH BANK FINANCES— 
By H. M. P. Eckardt 
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KEEPING A RECORD OF OPEN AND CLOSED 
ACCOUNTS—By Edgar G. Akorn 
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GUARDING AGAINST THE CARELESSNESS OF SAFE 
DEPOSIT RENTERS—By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 
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SURPLUS AND DIVIDENDS—AN ANSWER TO JOHN 
HARSEN‘ RHOADES—By Charles E. Sprague 
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INVESTMENTS—Conducted by Franklin Escher 
HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


FOR COMPLETE TABLE OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE XXXVI. 


$5.00 A YEAR—50 CENTS A COPY 


COPYRIGHT 1810 BY THE SANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


~ PUBLISHED | MONTHLY BY 


THE BAN KERS PUBLISHING CO. 


W. GC. WARREN, PRES. W. H. BUTT, VICE-PRES, @ T. LINCOLN, TREAS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, & THREADNEEDLE STREET. 











For Christmas 


TO EMPLOYER OR EMPLOYEE 


Waterman’s Ideals as gifts are compliments to the good 
taste, business ability and up-to-dateness of anyone. They 
are sure to be deeply appreciated and their usefulness and 
lasting qualities will provide an implement which will last 
for a lifetime, and be remembered in its superior services as 
the gift of a discriminating friend. Every branch of office 
system and work is improved by the use of Waterman’s Ideals 


Illustrated booklet mailed on request. Avoid substitutes 


Dealers Everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


ALSO 


$S School Street, Boston 189 Clark Street, Chicago 734 Market St., San Francisco 
Kingsway, London L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company 


1876 OF NEW YORK 1910 
92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 


Officers 
GEO. F. SEWARD - President 
ROBT. J. HILLAS V.-Pres.-Sec. 
HENRY CROSSLEY - Asst. Sec. 
FRANK E. LAW - 2d Asst. Sec. 
GEORGE W. ALLEN 3d Asst. Sec. 


Directors 

Wm. P. Dixon Wm. J. Matheson 
Alfred W. Hoyt Alexander E. Orr 
Geo. E. Ide Henry E. Pierrepont 
W. G. Low Anton A. Raven 
Frank Lyman John J. Riker 

J. G. McCullough W. Emlen Roosevelt 

Geo. F. Seward 


idelity Bonds. . . 
Employers’ Liability 
Personal Accident . 
are 
Steam Boiler . 7, 


Plate Glass 
Burglary . 
Fly Wheel . 


This Company has been in business over 
thirty years. 

During this time we have done nothing 
spectacular. Our business has grown to 
great volume as a result of the confidence 
of the public in our efficiency and in our 
intent to do right things. 

Whoever deals with us may be sure 
that our rates are based on a very wide 
experience and are not higher than is 
necessary if we are to do right things. 
Our stockholders take nothing from our 
premium earnings, being content that 
their dividends shall be based on a moiety 
of our interest earnings. 

We believe that it may be said with 
absolute truth that we grant 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 33, 1909 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


ks and Bonds.. 178,267.77 Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $3,799,474.54 
a ‘am Xp six 1,232, 285.2 pi Ciaims resisted for Policy- holders "741,225.00 
Cash in Banks and nee . 97,275.00 
Office 60,812.42 169,742.43 
Gross Premiums 
course of collection 27,255.00 
(not overdue) .... 910,231.81 All Other Losses, in process of adjustment 715,224.90 
Loans secured by Commission on Premiums in course of col- 


7 lection ° oeee 252,669.68 

ee +0008 ors yee cane All other Liabilities .. 281,827.57 

All other Assets .... 1826. Capital stock $1,000,000.00 ; Surpius to } 3,564,229.90 
Net Surplus §$2,564,339.90 ( Policyholders 


$9,598,924.02 $9,598,924.02 
Amount of All Losses Paid to December 31, 1809 .........-eseeeeeeeeeeee+ -$31,686,503.21 
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The Mercantile National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
195 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


WILLIS G. NASH, a argy 
MILES M. O'BRIEN, Vice- ae ee WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
WILLIAM SKINNER, vo eee WML KLEIN, Cashier. 

MU EL. REDFERN, Assistant Cashier 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH A VIEW TO BUSINESS IS INVITED \\| 














Boston’s Oldest Banking Institution. Incorporated 1792. 


THe Narionat Union Banx 


Bosron 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,000,000 DEPOSITS, $10,000,000 


Henry S. Grew ‘ . President Charles P. Blinn, Jr. . Vice-President 
Theophilus Parsons . . " Vice- President William S. B. Stevens . . . Cashier 


We invite correspondence or an interview with Individuals, Firms, 
Corporations and Banks with a view to opening new accounts. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Deposits, $20,000,000 Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 


D. H. Morrat, President. 











THomas KEELY, Vice-President. F. G. Morrat, Cashier. 
C. 8. Haveuwovut, Assistant Cashier. J. C. Houston, Assistant Cashier. 
Collections promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited 








The National City Bank of Chicago 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Organized 1907 


Capital - - . $1,500,000.00 
Surplus - : - - 300,000.00 
Deposits _- . : 25,000,000.00 


All Accounts under the direct supervision of the Officers of this Bank. 





OFFICERS 
D. R. FORGAN, President 
ALFRED lL. BAKER. Ls > cea A. W. MORTON, Asst. Cashier 
Ii. EK. OTTE, Vice-Presiden W. T. PERKINS, Asst. Cashier 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President HENRY MEYER, Asst. Cashier 
L. H. GRIMME, Cashier W. N. JARNAGIN, Asst. Cashier 
W. D. DICKEY, Asst. Cashier R. U. LANSING, Mgr., Bond De 





New, Interesting and Profitable Book for All Bankers 


A Practical Treatise on Banking 
and Commerce 


By GEORGE HAGUE, 


Formerly General Manager of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 


ERE is a splendid new 400-page book which every bank man ought 

to have in his working library. 

Mr. Hague, who is one of the oldest and best known bankers in Can- 
and, in writing this book has drawn upon the experience of fifty years. 
The author has filled his pages with practical information and helpful 
suggestions—food for thought and stimulus for successful efforts on 
the part of every reader. 

In its forty chapters, the book shows the relation of commerce to 
banking and is of value to all merchants and bankers who are- interested 
in the broad field of business in general, as wel] as to the men at the head 
of a financial institution or behind the counters of a bank in any capacity. 

The book is written in a bright and interesting style. At times the 
author is epigrammatic. Always he is sound and helpful. The con- 
stant impression the reader gets is that he is being taken into the con- 
fidence of a man who has done big things, but has not overlooked the 
importance of details—the little things that make for success in business. 


Mechanically, the book is a fine example of the bookmaker’s art. 


It is clearly printed on fine paper and handsomely bound. 
The price is $3.00, carriage prepaid. 
Send for full descriptive circular or fill out this coupon now. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which send to the address below one copy 
of “A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND COM- 
MERCE,” by George Hague. 





™ OW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING ” 


An authoritative and interesting publication, illustrating principles 


of analysis. 
business men. 


A valuable reference book for bankers, lawyers and 
Limp Leather, $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCE LIBRARY, 3730 No. Sydenham St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—-A. C. Robinson and George D. Ed- 
wards have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Commonwealth ‘Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


—Stockholders of the Republic Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have voted to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The stock will 
be offered. to stockholders on a basis of 
fifty per cent. of their present holdings at 
$62.50 a share ($50 to be applied to capi- 
tal account and $12.50 to surplus), making 
the total capital and surplus $400,000. 


—F. W. Capper has been appointed cash- 
ier of the Home National Bank of Union 
City, Pa., vice James M, Dunbar. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
ot the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Frank H. Moss was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Benjamin Githens. The sum of 
$50,000 was added to surplus, making that 
fund $1,450,000. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
First National Bank of McKeesport, Pa., 
Charles A. Tawney, cashier, was elected 
vice-president of the institution, to fill the 
position made vacant by the death of J. W. 
Bailie a few weeks ago. Mr. Tawney will 
continue as cashier. 


—Jacob H. Schiff, senior member of the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
has been made a trustee of the Central 
Trust Company of New York. He was also 
elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 


— The Arlington ‘Trust Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., began business on October 17 
with $200,000 capital. It is successor to the 
Arlington National Bank, which was placed 
in voluntary liquidation on October 15, The 
bank had a capital of $100,000. 


—Henry F. Wilson, assistant secretary of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
has forsaken his bachelor ways. He was 
married Nov. 9 to Miss Ruth Gray Ludlow, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L.. R. Ludlow 
of Sherman, Texas. Mr. Wilson commenced 
his banking career in 1900, when he became 
connected with the New York Security and 
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Trust Company. He worked his way up 
and in 1904 became identified with the 
Bankers Trust Company, in which company 
he now holds the important official position 
of assistant secretary. 


—Newton D. Alling, who has been with 
the Nassau Bank of New York twenty 
years, and Ray M. Bailey, who has been 
with it fourteen years, have been elected 
assistant cashiers of the bank. 

Mr. Alling for the last two years has 
been chief clerk of the bank. This past 
year he was president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, presiding at the an- 
nual convention, wi... was held last June 
at Chattanooga. He has been a member of 
the board of governors of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and is a past president of the chapter. 
Mr. Bailey, the other newly elected assistant 
cashier, is also an enthusisatic member of 
the A. I. B. 


—On Nov. 1, Fred Sutton, cashier of the 
First State Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was succeeded by C. M. Hammel, formerly 
assistant cashier; M. M. Bath was elected 
assistant cashier, and C. O. Rhoades, teller. 


—The Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco is now doing business in its new 
home at Market street and Grant avenue. 
The new building, a graceful granite struc- 
ture of Grecian type, is one of the most 
beautiful banking houses in the West, and 
represents a money outlay of about $1,750,- 
000. The main room is fifty-five feet in 
height from ceiling to dome, but the effect 
of unusual height is softened and mini- 
mized by a gallery running around the en- 
tire room, furnishing a mezzanine floor, on 
which are located the trust department, 
bookkeepers’ desks, etc. The directors’ 
room, beautifully finished in Circassian 
walnut, is on the third floor. The vaults, 
bank and safe deposit are in the basement, 
below the street level. The color scheme 
produced by marble and bronze fixtures, 
and the rich gold and ivory tinting in walls 
and ceiling, sets a new standard in interior 
bank architecture in San Francisco. Every 
modern device for facilitating quick com- 
munication and a high degree of service, 
such as the dictograph, telautograph, pneu- 
matic tube system, etc., are to be found, 





The Question of GOLD 
PRODUCTION Simplified 


for the Business Man 


All important aspects of the recent increased 
Production of Gold and the Future of Prices 
are discussed in a new book published by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


PRODUCTION AND FUTURE PRICES 


by 


Harrison H. Brace, LL.M. 


The whole subject is presented in a remarkably 
lucid manner.—Omaha World-Herald. 


The book is a careful study of the theme at hand. 
It presents in a condensed form a great mass of 
data which must prove of value to the student of 
prices.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Beautifully Printed — Price $1.50 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


[253 Broadway, New York 
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and the wisdom and good taste displayed in 
the structure and furnishing of the bank 
are to be commended. The total assets 
under the control of the bank in all depart- 
ments exceed $140,000,000. 


BANKS CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDA- 
TION 


ARKANSAS. 
Mena—National Bank of Mena; in liquida- 
tion, Nov. 1. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles—All Night & Day Bank; in 
hands of state superintendent, October 14. 
KENTUCKY. 
Beattyville—National Bank of 
closed October 15. 
Olive Hill—Olive Hill 
liquidation, Oct. 15. 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge—First National Bank; 
untary liquidation, October 1. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brookline—Brookline National 
liquidation, Oct. 31. 
Lawrence—Arlington 
liquidation, Oct. 15. 
MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, October 1. 
Detour—Chippewa County Bank; closed Oc- 


tober 6. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg—American National 
liquidation, Nov. 2. 
NEW JERSEY. 
North Plainfield—Borough National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, September 15. 
NEW YORK. 
Poland—National Bank of Poland; in volun- 
tary liquidation, July 1, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Maddock—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation October 4. 
WISCONSIN. 
Ladysmith—Ladysmith National 
liquidation Oct. 24, 
WYOMING. 


Saratoga—First National Bank; 
tary liquidation July 1. 


Beattyville; 
National Bank; in 


in vol- 


Bank; in 


National Bank; in 


Bank; in 


volun- 


Bank; in 


in volun- 


THOSE ‘“‘ SOFT HUNDRED DOLLAR 
BILLS 


66 HE request for an ‘old soft hundred 
dollar bill’ has become so frequent 
of late,” said the ladies’ teller in 

an uptown bank, “that I made so bold as to 

ask a friendly depositor what this feminine 
craze for shabby hundred dollar bills stood 

for. . 


***All your hundred dollar bill ladies have 
autos, I suppose? she said. I admitted 
that most of them had. 

“<Most of them have country places with- 
in easy motoring distance?’ was her next 
question. I thought a minute and said that 
many of them were semi-suburbanites. 

“She then went on to say that if I was 
any kind of a Sherlock Holmes Id be able 
to put these facts together and see that 
suburban living often necessitated rapid 
motoring; that this meant arrest and that 
bail was a good thing to have on hand. 
An extra hundred dollar bill, closely wadded 
and pinned under a cushion of the machine 
was fairly safe from theft and often saved 
the situation. A new bill is too crisp for 
pinning and is apt to rustle when touched. 
The old bill’s just the thing for tucking 
away in a card case or vanity bag or pin- 
ning in some pocket of the machine. 
‘Quite safe,-but effective, was the way she 
summed up the bailing virtues of the shab- 
by hundred dollar bill.,.—New York Sun. 


SUB-TREASURIES AT ST. LOUIS 
AND CHICAGO TO MUTILATE 
OLD PAPER MONEY 


HE Treasury Department has _ ex- 
tended the system of cancelling notes 
to the sub-treasuries at St. Louis and 
Chicago, which, it is said, will result in a 
saving of about $75 per day at each place. 
The old system was to send the money 
for redemption to Washington, where it was 
cancelled and cut. The government had a 
standing contract with the express compan- 
ies to transport this money. Now since the 
money is cancelled and cut at the sub- 
treasuries, the mutilated money can be sent 
by registered mail with a great saving. 
This plan has been in operation in the sub- 
treasury at New York for some time. 


A NOVEL ‘“ BANK BOOK’’ 


Victor M. Grab & Co. of Chicago, manu- 
facture a beautifully oxidized copper fin- 
ished bank, made of best cold rolled steel. 
It locks with master key and has openings 
for coin and bills. It is shaped like a book. 
It is neat, handy to carry and light in 
weight, yet practically indestructible. Size 
3%4x5x1% inches. Has nickeled name plate, 
on which bank’s name is stamped. Every 
bank like this given out insures increased 
deposits, because the teller has the key and 
he alone can open the bank and take out 
money placed therein. 





Talk No. 1 


The Cashier Says:— 
“The State Bank Examiner 


made quite a record here— 
completed his summary in less 
than two days—but he uses 
the Burroughs. That makes 
the big difference. 


Why, only a few years ago 

the Examiner required fully a 

. week to learn our condition. 

We used to sort of dread his 

coming— meant bother and 

night work to us—now, it is 
just a pleasant diversion. 


This Examiner is a new 
man, an ex-cashier. He 
asked for two clerks and two 
Burroughsand got busy. With 
this mechanical bookkeeper, 
in one third the time required 
by the old method of adding 
and listing figures by hand, he 
totals up all collateral, stocks, 
loans, deposits—also the blot- 
ters, registers and bill books. 
He has it down to simple 
system—the Burroughs does 
it—he surely is a Burroughs 
enthusiast. 

We keep 6 Burroughs busy here 
ail the time and I've asked the 
Board for two more—I'll get them 
too! We all appreciate their value 
as money-savers. Drop a line to the 
factory and ask for their interesting 
Bank literature. Address them this 
way: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


61 Burroughs 
Block, Detroit, 
Michigan, 
U.S.A. 


rn, ndon, 


W.c. England 


Bank Furniture 


DESKS 
CHAIRS 


Filing Cabinets | 


Finest . Mahogany 


and 


Quartered Oak 


Write for Catalogs 


SieNacey Co 


343 BROADWAY. . NEW YORK 


Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 








The Bankers Magazine Classified Lisl of 
American Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies. 








ALABAMA 





W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Gs dkcacacmesnne $75,000 
ID bcorvcesnncce 25,000 
Undivided Profits... 62,000 


A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on 
day of payment. Established 166. 





ARIZONA 





BANK OF ARIZONA. 


(Incorporated 1877.) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


ESE .. $50,000 


Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits...... 116,000 


Hugo Richards, Pres. 
Ed. W. Wells, Vice-Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Cash. 
C. A. Peter, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 

uick returns. Deposits one million 

ollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 








ARKANSAS 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


$200,000 
130,000 


Capital 
Surplus 


T. W. M. Boone, Pres. 
Jos. M. Spalding, Vice-Pres. 
P. A. Ball, Cash. 
A. 8. Dowd, Asst. Cash. 
E. M. Dickenson, Asst. Cash. 


We want your collections. A 
trial will prove satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence solicited relative to 
accounts and investments in this 
locality 


GEORGIA 








ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


EE es $500,000 
Surplus............. 465,000 


Cc. E. Currier, Pres. 
Hugh T. Inman, Vice-Pres, 
George R. Donovan, Cash 
James 8. Floyd, Asst. Cash. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Capital..............$200,000 
Undivided Profits.. 309,000 


Jacob Phinizy. Pres. 
Wm. A. Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Charles G. Goodrich, Cash. 
Rufus H. Brown, Asst. Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business entrusted to us. 
Special care given to investments. 
Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


NIN is ocine cndavass $150,000 
i videceccccnes 112,000 


C. Downing, Pres. 
E. H. Mason, Vice-Pres. 
Albert Fendig, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Sheldon, Cash. 
J. H. Parker, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given collec- 
tions which are actually presented 
and remitted for on day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 





SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


SEY a0Wsscabeaead $628,600 
Surplus 450,000 


W. F. McCauley, Pres. 
Chas. G. Bell, Vice-Pres. 
S. L. Clay, Cash. 
M. D. Papy, Asst. Cash. 


Collections handled promptly and 
remitted for at lowest rate of ex- 
change. Accounts of banks, bank- 
ers, merchants, corporations and 
individuals solicited. 


HAWAII 





BISHOP & CO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


Capital $800,000 
(S. M. Damon 
Alexander Garvie | 
A. W. T. Bottomley) 

Collections anywhere in the Is- 
lands promptly made and remit- 
ted for at most favorable rates. 
Cable address “Snomad.” 





ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Capital... --$100,000 
; . 100,000 


E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
C. O. Patier, Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 
Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 





LOUISIANA 





OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK. 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Capital 
Surpims........ 
Undivided Profits. .. 


E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
J. A. Perkins, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 6920. 
ness October 1, 1903. 
solicited. 


4/000 


Began busi- 
Collections 








MARYLAND 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


inven des $100,000 
100,006 
50,000 


Capital. . 
ee 
Undivided Profits.. 


Robert Shriver, Pres 
J.L. Griffith, Cash 


Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and correspondence. 


MISSOURI 











MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


8ST, LOUIS, MO, 


Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus........-. . 3,500,000 
Undivided Profits 1,917,107 


Julius S. Walsh, Chairman 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
S. E. Hoffman, Vice-Pres. 
J. E. Brock, Sec. 
Hugh R. Lyle, Asst. Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
Cc. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Louis W. Fricke, Asst. Sec. 


Transacts a general financial, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business. Correspondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see lower one-half inside back 
cover page. 





NEVADA 


xliii 





PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXAS 





NIXON NATIONAL BANK. 


(Sucee to Bank of Nevada) 


RENO, NEVADA. 


Capital. ...........$1,000,000 
oo ee 200,000 


Geo. S. Nixon, Pres. 
F. M. Lee, Vice-Pres. 
R. C. Turrittin, Cash. 
H. H. Kennedy, Asst. Cash. 


Any business entrusted to our 
care Will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


NEW JERSEY 





CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


(Chartered 1890) 
ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 
Capital..... . $50,000 
ee 75,000 
Undivided Protits. 34,000 
CC 992,000 


Donald Mackay, Pres. 
Clinton H. Blake, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Springer, Vash. 
Collections solicited. Remittance 


on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 





VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. 


VINELAND, N. J. 


CIE cc cxescisenaed $50,000 
Surplus 60,000 
Undivided Profits... 23,000 


Myron J. Kimball, Pres. 
D. Harry Chandler, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. Lafferty, Cash 
Wm. Macgeorge, Asst. Cash. 


Prompt and careful attention to 
all collections in Southern New 
Jersey. 


NEW YORK 





PEOPLE’S BANK. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Capital $300,000 
Surplusand Profits 325,000 
Deposits 5,000,000 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
C. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Cash. 
Howard Bissell, Asst. C. 
C. G. Feil, Asst. C. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafts 
with bills of lading. 





JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


$250,000 
50,000 
301,000 


Capital 
SIN 6c anaes scntins 
Undivided Profits. 


G.B. Massey, Pres. 
John C. Knowlton, Vice-Pres. 
G. V.S. Camp, Cash. 
P. Norton, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest and largest bank in North- 
ern New York. Your business 
solicited. 


| 





WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


CE ana sans coven $150,000 
Surplus. ............ 600,000 
Undivided, Profits. 104.000 


A. H. McClintock, Pres. 
Irving A. Stearns, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. H. Flanagan, Cash. 


Collections promptly made on all 
accessible points at reasonable 
rates and remitted for on day of 
payment. 


RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL TRUSTCO . 


(Pawtucket Branch.) 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


2 eee -$3,000,000 
BUPHOAB ...06 5 ncces 4,000,000 


William H. Park, Mer. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at lowest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacitic National 
Banks of Pawtucket). 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Capital.................$300,000 
Surplus and Profits... 350,000 


E.‘H. Pringle, Pres. 
M. W. Wileon, Cash. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Asst. Cash. 


Srecial attention given to city 
collections. Drafts on Charleston 
drawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 


CHARLESTON, 58. C. 
Capital $80,000 
Surplus 80,000 
Undivided Profits over 80,000 
Deposits over......... 2,800,000 





Henry Schachte, Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cash. 
H. J. Bollman, Asst. Cash. 


PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Capital. .............#250,000 
Surplus.. 


Wilie Jones, Pres. 
John Siebeis, Vice-Pres. 
J.P. Matthews, Cash. 


ED. McCARTHY & CO. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


General banking business. Send 
us your Texas items, especially 
your Galveston business. Prompt 
attention given. 








VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL STATE 
AND CITY BANK. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . 
Surplus 


.---... $1,000,000 
600,000 


Wm. H. Palmer, Pres. 
J.S. Ellett, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. M. Hill, Vice-Pres. 
J. W. Sinton, Vice-Pres. 
Julien H. Hill, Cash. 


Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited. 








WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, 


OF MILWAUKEE. 





NAIR win ctvcnapas $2,000,000 
Surplus........... 1,000,000 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Fredk, Kasten, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. E. Arnold, Vice-Pres. 
Herman F. Wolf, Cash. 
L. G. Bournique, Asst. Cash. 
W. L. Cheney, Asst. Cash. 
Walter Kasten, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collections. 
Correspondence invited. 


CANADA. 





MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Head Office, Ottawa. 
Capital paid up..$3,000,000 


Rest & Undivided 
Profits ...........3,405,991 


Total Assets. ....33,524,891 
Special attention given to collec- 
tions on points in Western Canada 


and returns made promptly at low- 
est rates. 


J.B. Monk, Mgr. Winnipeg Branch. 





LAWYERS’ LIST. 


Selected List of Lawyers. 


NOTICE.—The Lawyers in this List comprise bank, commercial and corporation Attorneys who 
have been recommended to the Publishers of THE BANKERS’ MaGazinE-by a Bank or well- 
known merchant in the place or vicinity. It is the intention to have the List include only 
the names of individual Lawyers and firms uspecially equipped for handling (1) the genera! 
legal business arising from banking operations; (2) litigated cases intimately related to bank- 
ing, mercantile and corporation business, and (3) collections of bankers and merchants. 

Legal business may be entrusted to the Lawyers represented below with the assurance that 
it will receive: Ist, proper attention; 2d, a quick and business-like response; and 3d, prompt 


remittances of collections. 


ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana, Miller Co x4 B. & HENRY MOORE. 


Corporation and commercial law. Attorneys 
for Merchants & Planters Bank. Compilers of 
the Laws of Arkansas for THE BANKERS DIREC- 


TORY. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Camden Co. _.. WILSON & CARR, 


314 Market Street. 

Practice in all Courts of New Jersey. Cor- 
poration, bankruptcy and commercial law. 

Refer to: Security Trust Co. 


MINNESOTA. 
Winona, Winona Co.. SIMPSON & SIMPSON, 


Attorneys for Second Nations] Bank. Cor- 
poration real estate and probate law. 

Refer to: Mississippi River Logging Co., 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Chicago, Great 
Western Railway Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Green Bay and Western Railway Co., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. Also any bank 
in the City of Winona, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cleveland, Bolivar Co..CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SOMERVILLE. 


Rosedale, Bolivar Co.... CHAS. SCOTT, WoOoDS 
& SOMERVILLE. 


Refer to: Supreme Court Judges of Miss.; 
Hanover National Bank, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Ills. Central R. R.. New York 
City; Bank of Rosedale, of which Charles Scott 
is president. 


; MISSOURI. 
St. Louis. is Co.....6ERRIT H. TEN BROEK, 


717 Locust Street. 
ww TunPRMC A ttorney and Counsellor. 





NEW YORK. 
New York, 
New York Co 


GODFREY N. NELSON, 
52 Broadway. 


Corporation, henbragtey and commercial law. 

Refer to: Standard Trust Company, New 
York; New Netherland Bank, New York; 
Swariwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, New 
York; H. W. Miller of Keech, Loew & Com- 
papy, Bankers, New York; Madison Trust 
Company, New York. 


TEXAS. 
Denison, Grayson co...N. H. L. DECKER, 


Corporation and commercial law and land liti- 
gation, specialties. Local attorney M. K. & T. 
Ry. Notaries. No criminal cases. 

Refers to: National Bank of Denison, Deni- 
son; Franklin MeVeagh, Chicago. 


San Antonio, 


Boxar Co..... ROBERT L. BALL, 

Attorney for National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas, of which Mr. Ball is Vice- 
President. 

Refer to: National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; F. E. Marshall, President Phenix Nat- 
ional Bank, New Yors; H. P. Hilliard, Vice- 
President Mechanics American National Bank, 
St. Louis; Seymour Coman & Co., Bankers, 
Chicago; First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto, York Dist... JENNINGS & CLUTE, 


Traders Bank Building. 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries Public. Solic 
itors for the Bank of Hamilton. 











GODFREY N. NELSON 


Certified Public Accountant, State of New York 


Member of the New York Bar 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 3406 Broad." 


General Accounting, Auditing, Special Investigations, Bank Audits, 
Estate, Bankruptcy and Municipal Accounting 
Reports for Underwriters, etc. 


COMMERCIAL AND BANKING REFERENCES 





PATENTS 


§ '80,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My FREE BOOKS 


telling HOW OTHERS will do the same IN THE 
FUTURE. “WHAT AND HOW TO INVENT” 
book free. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Pateat Lawyer 


S48 F St., Washington, D.C. Holel Purilan 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 


after date of first winding the 100 Yards West of Massa¢ husetts Avenue 
next winding will be due; but not Car Lines 

until thenif you have a Prentiss 60 
nee —- This = ones excel- a . 

ent timekeeper whic! eeps per- A Distin ti B t H 

fect time throughout its long run, Cc ve 0S on ouse 
and the calendar changes day after — — 


day without any attention. If you 


pA can aa y a Cy 4 Opened last November with every modern 


correct time and date. resource for transient and permanent 
Also Frying-pan, Synchronized, aSIS ; 
Program, Blotris ond Watch- B oewrevaid 
man’s clocks. = . 
Send for Catalogue No. 327. Write for Literature 
THE PRENTISS CLOCK a 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Dept. 32,92 Chambers St., N.Y. City 








E. P. COSTELLO Manager 


ONLY N. Y. HOTEL WITH WINDOW SCREENS THROUGHOUT 


Hotel Cumberland 


KEPT BY A FORMER BANKER : NEW YORK 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street. 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 


Ideal Location. Near Depots, Shops and Central Park 


Broadway cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS RATES REASONABLE 
$2.50 with Bath, and up 


10 MINUTES WALK FROM 20 THEATRES 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


H. P. STIMSON, Formerly President American National Bank of 
Kansas City ; lately with Hotel Imperial, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BANKERS 




















HOTEL WINDSOR 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach Front 
Open all year S. S. PHOEBUS. Manager 


LOCATING IN NEW YORK 


If you contemplate living in New York consider 


The Hotel Ansonia 


as your permanent or temporary stopping place 


HOUSEKEEPING AND NON-HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 


Furnished and Unfurnished Maid Service Optional 


HOUSEKEEPING NON-HOUSEKEEPING 
5 er = oe cae ¥ a = 2 Rooms and Bath . . . . $900 $1,200 
6 Rooms and Bath . ° ‘ 800 000 
Stiva_,ntte . ; 2.700 3 Rooms and Bath . . - 1500 2,000 
10 Rooms and Two Baths. 3.600 3 Rooms and Two Baths P 2,400 
11 Rooms and Three Baths . 3.600 3,800 


Fireproof in Every Sense of the Word 


Broadway at Seventy-Third Street Subway Express Station 


May a diagram book be sent you 








The Safe to Trust 


If you are organizing a new Bank, or have wisely come 
to the conclusion that your old style plate safe is an 
antique and unsafe, you should not be satisfied to have as. 
a vital part of your equipment any but the best safe made. 

We are the originators of the MANGANEsE STEEL SarFe. 
Ask the opinion of any of the thousands of bankers using 


our safes. It is a proven proposition. 


Write To-day for Full and Interesting Information 


Manganese Steel Safe Co. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














DEC EMBER, 1910 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Depository of the United States, State of New York, City of New York 





Close of Business February 1, 1910 


Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - 456,200.00 
Deposits’ - - - 22,883,365.00 
Total Resources’ - - 26,728,862.00 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, 
Corporations and Individuals Invited 


OFFICERS 


President 
THOMAS L. JAMES 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
EDWARD V. W. ROSSITER WM. A. SIMONSON CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
JOHN 8. SAMMIS, JR. HENRY E. STUBING 


DIRECTORS 


THOMAS L. JAMES EBEN E. OLCOTT M. HARTLEY DODGE 
MATTHEW C. D. BORDEN JAMES STILLMAN WILLIAM BREWSTER 
CHARLES C. CLARKE WILLIAM G. ROCKEFELLER HARRY J. LUCE 
E. V. W. ROSSITER W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. HENRY C. PHIPPS 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 





The Bankers Bank of New England 
Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $5,750,000 


NATIONAL BANK 


BOSTON 


With over 500 correspondents in New England alone, this bank 
is able to handle items on this section in the most direct and sat- 
isfactory manner. 


A department especially organized to take care of bank accounts 


DANIEL G. WING, President 
JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice-President CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice-President 
GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice-President DOWNIE D. MUIR, Vice-President 
FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier 





ee 4 


Capital and Surplus, $560,000.00 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS 


We invite Correspondence with a view to handling all 
your COLLECTIONS and other banking business in Cuba 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 








Continental and Commercial National Bank 


Capital of CHICAGO Surplus profits 
$20,000,000 Northeast Corner Clark and Adams Streets $9,700,000 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President HARVEY C. VERNON, Asst. Cashier 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, Vice-President GEO. B. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Vice-President WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier 
HERMAN WALDECK, Vice-President H. ERSKINE SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice-President JOHN R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. CHAPMAN, Vice-President RALPH C. WILSON, Asst. Cashier 
WM. T. BRUCKNER, Vice-President WILSON W. LAMPERT, Asst. Cashier 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Secretary DAN NORMAN, Asst. Cashier 
NATHANIEL R. LOSCH, Cashier FRANK L. SHEPARD, Auditor 
FRANK H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Dept. 
EDWARD S. LACEY, Chairman of Advisory Committee 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals Invited 


Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank 


Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $500,000 
TRUST, SAVINGS AND BOND DEPARTMENTS 
Corner Monroe and Clark Streets 
OFFICERS 
E. A. POTTER, Chairman of the Board 
W. IRVING OSBORNE, President JOHN JAY ABBOTT, Vice-President 


CHARLES C. WILLSON, Cashier 
FRANK H. JONES, Secretary WM. P. KOPF, Asst. Secretary. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is Owned by the Stockholders of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago. 








“THE ONLY NATIONAL BANK NORTH OF 59th STREET ON MANHATTAN ISLAND” 


The Audubon National Bank of New York 


BROADWAY AND 143d STREET 


D. S. MILLS, Pres. CHAS. C. LLOYD, Vice-Pres, WILLIAM REIMERS, Cash, 


Capital and Surplus - $250,000 


This Bank is equipped to transact a general banking business in all its 
branches and will welcome accounts of banks, bankers, firms, corporations and 
individuals, to whom it assures courteous treatment and every facility con- 
sistent with conservative banking methods. 





ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 
| Paid-up Capital - - Wy - $12,500,000 
' Reserve Fund - - - = a4 8,750,000 - 
Reserve Liability of 

Proprietors - - - wy \\€ oy 12,500,000 


$33,750,000 
Aggregate Assets, 31 March, 1910, $199,306,571.00 
Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—64 Old Broad St., E. C. 
310 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 


Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT. Foreign 
Bills negotiated and collected. Letters of credit and Circular Notes issued. NEGOTI- 
ABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts 


every description of Australian Banking Business 


| Agents in New York, Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 55 Wall Street 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00 SURPLUS, $300,000.00 
With Large Capital and Surplus, a Strong Directorate, Competent 
Officers and Every Modern Facility, we invite Accounts andjCollec- 
tions on the most Liberal Terms, Consistent with Sound Banking. 


HENRICK 8S. HOLDEN, Pres. GEORGE M. BARNES, Vice-Pres. 
ANTHONY LAMB, Cashier 


WE know that Davenport offers great opportunities 

for investment. We cordially invite correspond- 
ence from those looking for an excellent manufacturing 
site, or for sound investments in this growing section. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








FOUNDED 
i803 


While one of the oldest financial institutions of this country, 
this bank’s method and equipment are thoroughly modern, 
and its officers would be pleased to explain to you the ad- 
vantages of doing business with this bank, and they invite 
correspondence to that end. 


RESOURCES THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The Merchants National Bank 


NEW YORK 


R. M. GALLAWAY. President 
E. A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-President J. W. HARRIMAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 
A. 8. COX, Assistant Cashicr O. E. PAYNTEB. Assistant Cashier 





ESTABLISHED 1852 


Che 


Market and Hulton National Bank 


of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $2,769,000 


STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 30, 1910 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and discounts $8,267,767.17 Capital $1,000,000.00 
U. 8S. Bonds 250,000.00 Surplus and Profits 1,768,875.18 
Other Bonds and Stocks Circulation 236,500.00 
Banking House 550, ‘ Depesits 9,863,012.53 


Cash Items: 
Cash in Vault. .$2,265,473.49 
Exchanges for 
Clearing House 595,747.05 
Due from Banks 858,000.00—3,719,220.54 
$12,868,387.71 $12,868,387.71 
TLR 


ALEXANDER GILBERT, President 
ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier 
JOHN H. CARR, Assistant Cashier WILLIAM M. ROSENDALE, Asst. Cash. 


Accounts Received on the Most Liberal Terms Consistent with Sound Banking 





THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, $5,000,000.00 Surplus and Profits, $12,550, 163.20 
Deposits, November 10, 1910, $99,481,680.31 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 
WILLIAM O. JONES, Asst. Cashier WILLIAM A. MAIN, Asst. Cashier 
FRED’K O,. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


W. Rockhill Potts John Jacob Astor Gilbert G. Thorne 
August Belmont Cornelius Vanderbilt John C. McKeon 
Richard Delafield Isa*c Guggenheim Richard H. Williams 


Le wis Cass Ledyard Thomas F. Vietor 


Joseph T. Moore 

Stuyvesant Fish 

Charles Scribner 

Edward C. Hoyt Francis R. Appleton 

ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 





vi 
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mt HANOVER “— (AL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


NASSAU AND PINE STREETS 


EsTABLISHED 1851 


$3,000,000 
11,500,000 


Capital, 
Surplus Fund, 


JAMES M. DONALD, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, First Vice-President 
HENRY R. CARSE, Second Vice-President 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER, Cashier 

WM. I. LIGHTHIPE, Asst. Cashier 

ALEX. D. CAMBELL, Asst. Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON, Asst. Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Asst. Cashier 

WILLIAM DONALD, Asst. Cashier 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


Capital, 


Surplus and Profits, 


$3,000,000 
$6,000,000 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER, 

President Bank of che Manhattan Co., New York 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, 

President Seaboard National Bank, New York 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 

Spencer Trask & Co., Bankers, New York 
JAMES G. CANNON, 

President Fourth National Bank, New York 

EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 

President, New York 
HENRY P. DAVISON, 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers, New York 
WALTER E. FREW, 

Vice-President Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
FRED’K T. HASKELL, 

V-Pres’t Illinois ‘izst & Savings Bark, Chicago 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 

President Chase N*tinnal Back, New York 
THOMAS W. LamMONT, 

Vice-President First National Bank, New York 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 

Blair & Co., Bankers, New York 


GATES W. McGARRAH, 

Pres’t Mechanics’ & Metals Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers, New York 
DANIEL E. POMEROY, 

Vice-President, New York 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 

President Chemica! National Bank, New York 
DANIEL G. REID, 

Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 
BENJ. STRONG, Jr., 

Vice-President, New York 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, 

President First National Bank, Kansas City 
GILBERT G. THORNE, 

Vice-President National Park Bank, New York 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

Pres’t Importers’ & Traders’ Nat’! Bank, New York 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 

Vice-President Chase National Bank, New York 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 

President Gallatin National Bank, New York 





UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


80 Broadway 425 Fifth Avenue 


The Surplus of the Union Trust Company of New York is over $8,- 
000,000—-more than eight times its capital of $1,000,000. This fact 
expresses more strongly than could be done in any other way the 
conservatism and able management of this company, and the popu- 
lar confidence in the institution. 


This company is authorized to act in every capacity of trust 
and, in addition, allows interest on deposits subject to check, and 
provides safe keeping for the valuables of its customers. It attends 
especially to the management of real estate. 


grrr. 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, President 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY CARROLL C. RAWLINGS 
Vice-President Trust Officer 
JOHN V. B. THAYER HENRY M. POPHAM 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. Assistant Secretary 


EDWARD R. MERRITT T. W. HARTSHORNE 
Vice-President Assistant Secretary 


HENRY M. MYRICK 
Assistant Secretary 


RESOURCES OVER SEVENTY - ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST COMPANY 


358 Fifth Ave. 60 Broadway 
Lenox Ave. & 125th St. Third Ave. & 148th St. 


NEW YORK 


Transacts a General Trust Company Business 
Issues Letters of Credit 
Accepts Management of Real and Personal Property 
Collecting Income and Remitting as Directed 
Safe Deposit Vaults At All Offices 


CAPITAL-SURPLUS, $9,000,000 








SECOND 
NATIONAL BANK 


woes OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Capital - = $1,800,000.00 
Surplus - = 2,000,000.00 


HENRY C. BUGHMAN, President 
THOMAS W. WELSH, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM McCONWAY, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES M. YOUNG, Cashier 
BROWN A. PATTERSON, Asst. Cashier 


ee 


HENRY C. BUGHMAN, President 

WM. L. CURRY, of McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 

THOS. D. CHANTLER, Attorney at Law 

ROBERT D. ELWOOD, of R. D. Elwood & Co. 
WILLIAM M. KENNEDY, of Commonwealth Trust Co, 
JAMES 8S. KUHN, Pres. Pittsburgh Bank for Savings 
WILLIAM McCONWAY, of McConway & Torley Co. 
FRANK C. OSBURN, Attorney at Law 

EDWARD B. TAYLOR, Vice-President Penn‘a Co. 
FRANK S. WILLOCK, President Tarentum Paper Mills 
L. L. McCLELLAND, of J. 8S. & W. 8S. Kuhn, Ine. 
THOMAS W. WELSH, JR., Vice-President 

JAMES M. YOUNG, Cashier 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











sew Hork Lite Pusueance aud Grust Company 


No. 52 WALL STREET 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


Accepts only private trusts and declines all corporation or other public trusts 


Grants Annuities. Allows Interest on Deposits payable after 
Accepts Trusts created by Will or other- ten days’ notice. 

wise. Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees 
Manages Property as Agent for the Owners and Money in Suit. 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES G. THOMPSON HENRY A. C. TAYLOR SAMUEL THORNE JOHN MCL. NASH 
HENRY PARISH C. O'D. ISELIN JOHN L. CADWALADER JOHN CLAFLIN 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD CLEVELAND H. DODGE 
STUYVESANT FIsH H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY HENRY LEWIS MORRIS THOMAS DENNY 
EpmuN” L. BAYLIES JOHN JACOB ASTOR GEORGE G. DEWITT LINCOLN CROMWELL 
GEORGE S. BOWDOIN JOSEPH H. CHOATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT PAUL TUCKERMAN 
HENRY C. HULBERT 


HENRY PARISH. President 
WALTER KERR, 1st Vice-President HENRY PARISH, Jr., 2d Vice-President 
Ss. M. B. HOPKINS, 3d Vice-President GEORGE M. CORNING, Secretary 
Z. W. van ZELM, Ass’t Secretary IRVING L. ROE, Ass’t Secretary 
J. LEWIS van ZELM, Ass’t Secretary JOHN C. VENDER, Ass’t Secretary 
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~ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 William Street, ‘nsec. NEW YORK 
The business of Banks, Bankers, Investors 
“caimnacac” ¢ STOCKS AND BONDS 
—— } AT AUCTION 
-e AUCTIONEERS... } 


PROMPT RETURNS ON Regular Auction Sales of All Classes of Stocks and 
A JSINESS 
ENTRUSTED 10 US Bonds Every Wednesday. 


REAL ESTATE AT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALE. 








N. W. HARRIS & CO 
BANKERS 


Pine Street, Corner William 


NEW YORK 


35 Federal Street, Boston 


Receive deposits subject to check 
and allow interest on balances. 
Act as fiscal agents for munici- 
palities and corporations. Issue 
letters of credit and deal in 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


LIST ON APPLICATION 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital and Surplus - - = $2,600,000 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES A. BOODY WILLIAM E. HARMON HERBERT L. PRATT 
DAVID A. BOODY WILLIAM B. HILL CHARLES E. ROBERTSON 
AMORY S. CARHART SOLOMON W. JOHNSON MAX RUCKGABER, JR. 
WILLIAM C. COURTNEY JAMES JOURDAN CLARENCE W. SEAMANS 
WALTER V. CRANFORD ADRIAN T. KIERNAN HOWARD M. SMITH 
J. G. DETTMER W. EUGENE KIMBALL CASIMIR TAG 
CHARLES M. ENGLIS JAMES McMAHON GEORGE P. TANGEMAN 
WILLIAM H. GOOD HORACE J. MORSE WM. H. ZIEGLER 
OFFICERS 
President HENRY M. HEATH .-Asst. Secretary 
‘4 Vice-President WILLIAM A. FISCHER....: . Secretary 
SE -.-2d Vice-President J. FRANK BIRDSELL..... . Secretary 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK, %4 Vice-Pres and Sec. CLARENCE I. McGOWAN, Asst. Secretary 


Invites Deposits from Individuals, Firms and Corporations, and Seeks Appoint ment as Executor and Trustee 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,500,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Asst. Sec’y 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, vice-Presidents J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN ARBUCKLE JOSEPH P. GRACE CORD MEYER 
A. ABRAHAM WILLIAM HARKNESS HENRY A. MEYER 
WALTER E. BEDELL JOSEPH HUBER CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE 
GEO. V. BROWER H. K. KNAPP CHARLES E. PERKINS 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE WHITMAN W. KENYON DICK S. RAMSAY 
ROSWELL ELDRIDGE JOSEPH LIEBMANN H. B. SCHARMANN 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD D. W. McWILLIAMS W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD JOHN McNAMEE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





THE 


ELIOT NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Capital - $1,000,000 
Surplus Earned and Profits - - 1,300,000 


OFFICERS 


HARRY L. BURRAGE, President GARRARD COMLY, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. MANDELL, Cashier WM. F. EDLEFSON, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. BAILEY. Asst. Cashier LOUIS HARVEY, Asst. Cashier 


BOOKS..ON..BANKING 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for 

Books on Banking. A complete catalogue of all 

books on financial topics will be sent to any address 
on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Fourth Street National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - - - «+ «+ $3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - 6,350,000 


Cable Transfers made. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued 
available throughout the world. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED © 


SIDNEY F. TYLER, Chairman of the Board 
ANBACKER, President FRANK G. ROGERS, Vice-President 
cS HAY, Vice-President R. J. CLARK, Cashier 
FAIRES, Vice-President W. A. BULKLEY, Asst. Cashier 
W. K. HARDT, Assistant Cashier , 





NO. 3321 


The First National Bank 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Capital Stock - - . $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 200,000.00 


Oo. J. WOODWARD, President ROY PULLIAM, Asst. Casnier 
JACOB VOGEL, Vice-President F. A. MAUL, Asst. Cashier 
E. A. WALROND, Cashier T. E. MELLEN, Asst. Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY AND REMITTED ON DAY OF PAYMENT 





Report of Condition at Close of Business, Nov. 10, 1910, 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts ........ $4,905,873.28 Capital stock $800,000.00 
Real estate 3,828.50 ; é a i 
Bank building and fixtures.. 212,604.74 Surplus & und’d profits (net) 650,407.92 
. S. bonds $20,020.00 oe F ; 
Stocks, bonds and claims.. 452,956.13 Circulation 800,000.00 


Cash Resources— U. S. deposits 1,000.00 


Due from banks. $850,249.31 Dividends unpaid .... 240.00 
Treasurer 40,000.00 
524,508.88S—1,414,758.19 Deposits 5,558,392.92 


$7,810,040.84 ! $7,810,040.84 
OFFICERS. 


Willard Barnhart, Pres. 
Clay H. Hollister, Vice-Pres. and Cashier William Judson, Vice-Pres. 
George F. Mackenzie, Asst. Cash. H. A. Woodruff, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS. 


Edward Lowe Jos. H. Martin W. R. Shelby w. A. Smith Jas. F. Barnett 
Willard Barnhart L. H. Withey J. C. Holt Cc. F. Sweet Frank Jewell 
Wm. Judson W. D. Stevens Clay H. Hollister Henry Idema B. 8S. Hanchett 


Largest Bank in Western Michigan. 
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Nationa) Bank of Commerce of Norfolk 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Capital paid in, $1,000,000.0¢ 
Surplus and Profits, 675,000.00 
Total Resources, over 7,000,000.06 
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NATHANIEL BEAMAN, President 
TAZEWELL TAYLOR, Vice-President 
H. M. KERR, Cashier 

M. C. FEREBEE, Asst. Cashier 

R. 8. COHOON, Asst. Cashier 


\ 
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UNITED STATES AND CITY DEPOSITARi 


eit 
Ae 


Superior facilities for Collections throughout this 
section and the State. Remittances made on 
day of payment and at lowest rates. 
Respectfully solicits the accounts 
of Banks, Bankers, Firms, 
Corporations and 
Individuals. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








A. TILDEN, Vice-President 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-President 1. C. QMORRISON, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M&M. BENEDICT, Cashier H. P. GATES, Asst. Cashier 


Resources: 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional advan- 
tages, and solicits correspondence as 
to terms and facilities 














Central Trust Company of Illinois 


OFFICERS 152 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


CHARLES G. DAWES, President 
A. eee | ga ea Capital and Surplus 
EK. F. M: , Vice-President 
WILLIAM T. ABBOTT, Vice-Pres. $2,500,000 
WILLIAM R. DAWES, Cashier 
L. D. SKINNER, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM W. GATES, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN W. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier 
ALBERT G. MANG, Secretary 
MALCOLM McDOWELL, Asst. Sec. 
WILLIAM G. EDENS, Asst. Sec. 
JOHN L. LEHNHARD, Asst. Trust 
Officer 


DIRECTORS 


A. J. EARLING, President Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 

P. A. VALENTINE, Capitalist 

ARTHUR DIXON, President Arthur 
Dixon Transfer Company 

CHARLES T. BOYNTON, Pick- 
ands, Brown & Company 

ALEXANDER H. REVELL, Presi- 
dent Alexander H. Revell & Co. 

Ss. M. FELTON, President Chicago 
Great Western Railway 

T. W. ROBINSON, Vice-President 
Illinois Steel Co. 

CHANDLER B. BEACH, C. B. 
Beach & Company 

GEORGE F. STEELE, Nekoosa- 
Edward Paper Company 

JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, Vice- 
President, Southern and Union 
Pacific Railroads 

CHARLES G. DAWES, ex-Comp- Accounts of Banks and Bankers Received upon 
troller of the Currency Liberal Terms 





¢ Banker and Tradesman} JENNINGS & CLUTE 


has for over thirty years 


& BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, 
been the representative NOTARIES PUBLIC 


financial and business weekly 


Traders Bank Buildi 
of Boston and New England — n uilding 


TORONTO ..GCANADA 
127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON Solicitors for the Bank of Hamilton 


United States Safe Deposit Company, New York 


Capital $200,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $178,000 
Main Office, 32 Liberty Street 
73d Street and Broadway (Branches) 125th Street and 8th Avenue 
Modern Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults Arranged for Comfort and Convenience 
of Patrons. Safes for Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 Per Annum 


OFFICERS 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST, President 
JOHN W. PLATTEN, Vice-President JOSEPH ADAMS, Secretary 
CARL G. RASMUS, Vice-President FERDINAND J. CLAUSSEN, Treasurer 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, President 


This Bank, with a department especially organized to 
take care of Bank Accounts, invites the business of 
Banks and Bankers with the assurance of satisfactory 
service and agreeable relationship. 


Division F. (Banks and Bankers) 


AUGUST BLUM JOHN F. IAGEY 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 





The Corn Exchange National Bank 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $4,000,00 OF CHICAGO 
Undivided Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
Ernest A. Hamill, President 
Charles L. Hutchinson, V.-Pres. John C. Neely, Secretary 
Chauncey J. Blair, V.-Pres. Frank W. Smith, Cashier 
D. A. Moulton, V.-Pres. J. Edwd. Maass, Ass’t Cash. 
B. C. Sammons, V.-Pres. J. G. Wakefield, Ass’t Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
Charles H. Wacker Martin A. Ryerson Chauncey J. Blair 
Charles H. Hulburd Clarence Buckingham 
Edward B. Butler Edward A. Shedd Frederick W. Crosby 
Benjamin Carpenter Edwin G. Foreman 
Charles L. Hutchinson Watson F. Blair Ernest A. Hamill 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Foreign Exchange = Letters of Credit Gable Transfers 





Capital Surplus and Profits 
$2,000,000 $1,200,000 


The National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago 


Conducting a legitimate commercial banking business, continues to offer to conserva- 
tive bankers adequate facilities and perfect service 


JOHN A. LYNCH W. T. FENTON R. M. McKINNEY 
President Vice-President Cashier 
oO. H. SWAN THOS. JANSEN JAMES M. HURST 
WM. B. LAVINIA W. H, HURLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 











BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 


ELOW is an alphabetical list of advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


It is 


printed for the convenience of readers who may be looking for any particular an- 


nouncement. 


Special attention is called to the large number and high quality of the advertisements 


in this publication. 


The amount and quality of the advertising carried by a magazine is 


a good criterion of the confidence placed in it both by advertisers and readers. 
One of the advertisers in this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has not .missed 
a single issue in the past thirty-five years. Several of them have used our pages for a 


generation. 


Albany Trust Co., Albany, N. Y. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
EF. W. Anderson & Co., N. Y. City. 

A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Atlantic National Bank, Providence, R. I. 
Audubon Nat. Bank. N. Y. City. 


Baker-Vawter Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices de 
Mexico, S. A., Mexico City, Mex. 

Banco Central Mexicano, Mexico City. 

Banco Mercantil de Monterey, Monterey, Mex. 

Banco Mexicano de Comercio E Industria. 

Banco Minero, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Banco Nacional de Mexico, Mexico City. 

Banco Nuevo Leon, Monterey, Mex. 

Bank of British N. America, Montreal, Que. 

Bank of Havana, Havana, Cuba. 

Bank of Montreal, N. Y. City. 

Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. 

Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bankers’ Trust Co., N. Y. City. 

Bellamore Armored Steel Car 
Co., N. Y¥. City. 

Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

Berlitz School of Languages, N. Y. City. 

Bertron, Griscom & Jenks, N. Y. City. 

A: H. Bickmore & Co., N. Y. City. 

Blake & Reeves, New York City. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Aus. 


Equipment 


Canadian Bank of Com’rce, Toronto, Ont. 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
Chase National Bank, N. Y. City. 
Commercial Nat. Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Continental & Com], Nat. Bk., Chicago, IIl. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diamond 
Drovers’ 


Nat. Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Deposit Nat. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Eliot National Bank, Boston. 


Fidelity & Casualty Co., N. Y. City. 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First National Bank, Fresno, Cal. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
First National Bank, Cleveland, O. 

First National Bank, Albany, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

First National Bank, Davenport, Iowa. 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth St. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Funding Co. of America. N. Y. City. 


Garfield National Bank, N. Y. City. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Girard Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. City. 
Rudolph Guenther, N. Y. City. 


Hanover National Bank, N. Y. City. 
N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers, N. Y. City. 
J. Hathaway Pope & Co., N. Y. City. 
Hoggson Brothers, N. Y. City. 
Home Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. City. 

Hotel Windsor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
J. Frank Howell, N. Y. City. 


Irving National Exchange Bank, N.Y. City 


Jennings & Clute, Toronto, Ont. 


Keane, Zayas & Potts Co., N. Y. City. 
Keystone Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, N. Y. City. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., N. Y. City. 


John Lewis, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Liberty Nat. Bank, N. Y. City. 

Lincoln National Bank, New York City. 
Oliver Lippincott, N. Y. City. 


Manganese Steel Safe Co., N. Y. City. 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bank, N.Y. City. 
Marwick Mitchell & Co., N. Y. City. 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
NW. ¥. City. 
Mellon Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mercantile Bnkg. Co., Mexico City, Mex. 
Mercantile Nat. Bank, N. Y. City. 
Merchants’ Bk. of Canada, Montreal, 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, N. Y. City. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Mexican Financier, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Mexico City Bnkg. Co., Mexico City, Mex. 
Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Tr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., N. Y. City. 
Adrian H. Muller & Son, N. Y. City. 


Que. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 

Nat. Bank of Cuba, Havana. 

Nat. Bank of the Republic, Chicago, Ill. 
National City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

National Park Bank, N. Y. City. 

National Union Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Godfrey N. Nelson, N. Y. City. 

New York Life Ins. & Tr. Co., N. Y. City. 
Norfolk National Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Micb. 


Peoples Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prentiss Clock Imp’m’t Co., N. Y¥. City. 


Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. City. 
Royal Bank of Canada, N. Y. City. 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y. City. 


Savoy Trust Co., N. Y. City. 
Second Nat. Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Swartwout & Appenzellar, N. Y. City. 


The Macey Co., N. Y. City. 
Traders’ Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Trust Co. of Cuba, Havana. 


Union National Bank, Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Union Trust Co., N. Y. City. 

Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

U. S. & Mexican Trust Co., N. Y. City. 
United States Safe Deposit Co., N. Y. City. 


Vera Cruz Banking Co., Vera Cruz, Mex. 
E. E. Vrooman, Washington, D. C. 


Williamson & Squire, N. 


Y. City. 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 


N. Y. City. 
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CALDWELL HARDY, President A. B. SCHWARZKOPF, Vice-Pres. 
E. T. LAMB, Vice-President W. A. GODWIN, Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
THE 


NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Capital 81,000,000 Surplus and Profits, 8600,000 


ORGANIZED 1885 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN EASTERN VIRGINIA 


Special attention given to Collections and remittances promptly made on day of pay 
ment at current rates 


CORRESPONDENTS 


National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; Fourtt 
Street National Bank, Philadelphia; National Bank of Republic, Boston, 
and Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore. 
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INCORPORATED NOVEMBER 27, 1886. 


Fidelity Githy awk Crest Company 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Unexcelled facilities for the proper 
conduct of all Banking and Trust func- 
tions. 


Interest on deposits subject to check. 


Letters of Credit, Drafts and Travel- 
ers’ : ce, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Foreign Exchange. 
Loans on collateral and mortgages. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Assignee, Receiver, and in 
all Trust Capacities. 


Wills receipted for and held free of 
charge. 


Resources more than $18,000,000 


OFFICERS 


Cyrus S. Gray, President 

James J. Donnell. Vice-President 
H. S. A. Stewart, Vice-President 

Cc. E. Willock, Treasurer 

John McGill, Secretary 

Eugene Murray, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 
John M. Irwin, Asst. Treas. 

W. A. Royston, Jr., Asst. Sec. 

A. F. Benkart, Asst: Trust Officer 
Malcolm McGiffin, Asst. Tr. Officer 
Wm. A. Morrow, Auditor 

William H. McClung, Gen’! Counsel 


DIRECTORS 


pine i ai J. Donnell, owe, _ 

Alber ° 3 . Leet Ison 

David B. Oliver 7-,Clifton Jenkins Jonn R. McGinley 
Edward J. House 

Reuben Miller  o & Ghowant Cyrus S. Gray 

James H. Reed Eaward T. Di 2 J. Stuart Brown 

Wilson A. Shaw rat. DravO Nathaniel Holmes 











ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND STATE OF NEW YORK 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus 





$800,000.00 





FREDERICK A. MEAD, Pres. 


JOHN J. GALLOGLY, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


JOHN A. DIX, Vice-Pres. 


HORACE G. YOUNG, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES C. BULLOCK, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
HUGH A, ARNOLD, Asst. Cashier 





KEYSTONE 
NATIONAL , 


W. H. NIMICK 
President 


WM. WITHEROW 
Vice-President 


A. S. BEYMER 


E. E. McCOY 
Asst. Cashier 


=aame PITTSBURG 


FOUNDED | 
1884 


Capital 


/ 
/ $500,000 


Surplus 


$900,000 


2 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Che Union 
Crust Company 


of Pittshurgh, Penn, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$28,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Bar.king 
and Trust Company Business 


OFFICERS 


H. C. McELDOWNEY President 
A. W. MELLON Vice-President 
J. M. SCHOONMAKER..2nd Vice-Pres. 
SCOTT HAYES Treasurer 
JOHN A. IRWIN Secretary 
WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN.Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Converse Thomas Lynch 
Finley A. W. Mellon 
Fownes R. B. Mellon 

. Frew Thomas Morrison 
Frick H. C. McEldowney 
Jones, Jr. D E. Park 

Knox Henry Phipps 

H. Lockhart Wm. P. Schiller 

- Lockhart J. M. Schoonmaker 
Geo. E. Shaw 
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Home Trust Company 


——OF NEW YORK—— 


Borough of Brooklyn 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,076,000.00 


CCOUNTS solicited of banks, 

firms and individuals Acts 
as executor, administrator, guard- 
ian, assignee, receiver and in all 
trust capacities. 


OFFICERS 
FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, President 
WILLIAM M. CALDER, Vice-President 
JAMES N. BROWN, Vice-President 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Secretary 
JOSEPH P. STAIR, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


William Barbour William G. Gilmore 
De Witt Bailey Frederic E. Gunnison 
James N. Brown H. B. Hubbard 
Charles M. Bull Thomas W. Hynes 
John C. Kelley 
Benjamin H. Knowles 
John Lewis Childs Michael F. McGoldrick 
Audley Clarke Thomas P. Peters 
Charles L. De Bevoise [favid Porter 
H. K. Dyer Francis McD. Sinclair 
Henry A. Fairbairn J. Edwd. Swanstrom 
John Thatcher 


William M. Calder 
John F. Calderwood 
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AMON, 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


Diamond National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

































OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President. D.C. WILLS, Cashier. W. 0. PHILLIPS Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS i ° 7 DIRECTORS 
W. B. RODGERS A M.STEWART 
Attorney-at-Law -Ja Stewart & Co. 
3 Bail ling Contractors 
J. P. MCKINNEY 
‘Treasurer ' A.G. WETTENGEL 
McKinney Mfg. Co. [ nvestment Broker 


S.A. PICKERING 
Merchant 
W. G. ROCK 
Secretary Thompson- 
Connellsville Coke Co. 
E. E. SLICK 
Chief Mec. Engr. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
WILLIAM PRICE 
President 


A.G. BARNETT 
tetired Iron Manuf'r 


J.D. CALLERY 
President 
Pittsburgh Railwys Co. 


JOHN W. ROBINSON 
Capitalist 


Dp. Cc. WILLS 
Cashier 
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NATIONAL 
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Bankers should Accounts of 







seek Banks, Bankers, 
STRENGTH Corporations, 
when Firms and 






Individuals 
cordially invited 


selecting a 
Reserve Agent ws 
or ; / wan 
Correspondent Write 


Capital - - - - - $600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,674,553.31 


STATEMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS NOV. 10, 1910 


















RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Loans and Investments. ees 3 Captal Steel. oocivccccceccccccocces $600,000.00 
Overdrafts........++++ . 19287 Surplus Tadivite aie eodainiesa 
it... 305,093.75 ae and ‘ ndivided Promt aan 1,674.053.26 
Stocks, Securities, ete............. 194,692.50 Reserved for Int. and Taxes. 5,613.56 
Banking House and real estate... eae CIN, in 00's cececceccceroc -» 298,700.00 
Interest Earned...............+...- 086.97 DEPOSITS.. 5.179, 239.95 
Due from Kes. Agts... $668,635.89 Cccscccccccsccevccooes >, 179,239.95 
Due from fanks...... 500,765.04 






Due from U.S. Treas.. 55,000.00 : 2 
Cash in Vault..... yeeee 730,528.67 1,954,929.60 









$7,757,606.77 ei ee siereetase!. conkers $7,757.606.77 
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THE 


Officers 
: Directors 
A. D. Bissell Charles F. Bishop 
President John Hughes 
C. R. Huntley C. R. Huntley 
Vice-President F. E. Wattles 
Daniel O’Day 


E. J. Newell F. 8. McGraw 
a A. D. Sikes 
Howard Bissell Elgood C. Lufkin 


Assistant Cashier BU FFALO R. W. Pomeroy 
P Walter P. Cooke 
C. G. Feil ; 


3 : Arthur P. Bissell 
Assistant Cashier 


CAPITAL, $300,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $350,000.00 
DEPOSITS, $5,000,000.00 


This bank is just what its name implies, the 
people’s bank. Our steady growth, year by 
year, indicates the extent of popular confidence 
in our institution. 


The same qualities of soundness, ability and 
genuine service which have built up our local 
business enable us to handle the business of out- 
of-town customers and correspondents with the 
greatest satisfaction, 


We invite correspondence with banks and individuals everywhere 
who want the best kind of banking service in 
Buffalo and vicinity 


: oF 
| BUFFALO, 
NY. 
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In Your Advertising 


F you have decided that you need 
some help in order to get better 
results from your advertising, consult 
the Publicity Department of this 
Company. 

We have made a long study of 
bank advertising and have had some 
extensive and successful experience 
along that line. 


Our copy service is proving a won- 
derful assistance to many banks in 
different parts of the country. We 
give it to not more than one institu- 
tion inacity. The cost is moderate. 


Write for particulars of our plan 
to increase deposits and business 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 





American Securities 


Foreign Investors 


Our continued prosperity depends upon access 
to the world’s supply of capital. 

This we cannot have unless the foreign investor 
has confidence in our business methods and the fair- 
ness of our laws relating to railroads and industrial 
corporations. 

How we may counteract the influences to un- - 
dermine this confidence is described in the new 


book— 


Confidence, or National Suicide ? 


By Arthur E. Stilwell 


(President Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway) 


Other Features of Interest are 


. Are You a Lion or a Zebra? 

. The Great Northern and Jas. J. Hill 
. The Remedy for Bad Times 

. The Apaches of Finance 

. “Grabitis” or the National Disease? 
. The American Legion of Honor 


Cloth Bound, $1.00 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 























SPECIAL SALE 
of Bank Advertisements 


To introduce our strong new series of bank news- 
paper advertisements and at the same time to clear up 
our stock of the former series, we make this special 
bargain offer: 


We will sell 





212 Savings Bank Advertisements 
146 Commercial Bank Advertisements 
56 Trust Company Advertisements | 
414 Advertisements, the original price of which 
was $12.50 


All for $9.00 


Included in this offer are the Third Series of 100 
Savings Bank Advertisements and 60 Commercial Bank 
Advertisements and a copy of the Third Edition of the 
bank advertising text-book ‘‘Pushing Your Business,” | 
by T. D. MacGregor, who is also author of all of the 414 | 
advertisements. 

This offer is good for only one bank in 


a community. | First come, first served. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway, New York City 
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5c a Copy $3.00 a Year 


THE 


| WORLDS WORK 


For 1911 will be the Best History of 1911 


nother year of this indispensable magazine means a 1500-page encyclopedia 
progress illuminating the significant happenings of the day and voicing a sane, 
timistic belief in the future of America. The year’s numbers will contain over 
se thousand photographs, giving a graphic picture story of life and events of 
heday. Some of the contents of the forthcoming numbers will be as follows: 


he Pension Carnival 
By WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


pastonishing story of “graft” and falsehood and 
mid against the Government, even greater fraud 
yinst the real heroes, the veterans of the war. 


hapters From My Experiences 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


, Washington’s frank and inspiring “Up From 
wery” Was written ten years ago. He has now 
ten in the same frank, autobiographic way 

experiences in a wider field as the leader of his 
2, a figure ofnational importance whose career 
sbrought him in contact with the most interest- 
g personalities of our time. 


lw a Business Man Would Run 


> Government 


eries of articles under this general title will show 
e big wastes of the various departments of the 
tional Government. How 300 millions of dollars 
ear can be saved- 


Making Life Worth While 
By HERBERT W. FISHER 


The most practical and inspiring helps to right liv- 
ing that have anywhere been brought together. The 
way to a fuller, larger, higher and happier life. 


The People Without a Country 
By HENRY OYEN 


The life history of a family that left America by 
moving down the street—into the slums. How 
easily they are forced into it, how hard it is to get 
out. Mr. Oyen by a first-hand study tells the per- 
sonal story of families who have made the great 
descent—and of some who got out. 


Our Improving Architecture 


A series of brilliant articles will treat this great art 
and industry from an entirely new point of view 
telling what we are getting for the hundreds of 
millions that we pour out every year upon buildings 
of all sorts, How we have leamed that beauty pays. 
What signs there are of an “American style.” 


Four Big Helps to Make the World Better 


owing a Million Farmers How: The revolution in 
ncultural Department in Washington. 
hole history of living on the soil. 

gress in discovery. 
Husiastic workers. 


es: The thorough sanitary crusade going on in the 
ch modern sanitary methods have been applied. 


¢ 


ubleday, Page & Co., 
+4 


If you want the best history of 1911 deliv- 
ered to your home in monthly installments 
subscribe to The World’s Work. 


The part it has played in lessening death and suffering. 
¢ The General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundations: 
ttrusts, holding fully $70,000,000, have done and are doing for education. 


farming and living made by Doctor Knapp oi the 


There has never before been such a fundamental helpful work in 
¢ The Rockfeller Institute of Medical Research: Its unparalleled 


Its distinguished staff of 
What these 
¢ Cleaning Up a Dozen 


South. The first large rural area in the world to 


qd 


Send to-day for The Subscribers’ Almanac. 
It will show you how to make savings on 
all your subscriptions. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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Ten Cents a Copy 





e Independent 


A Weekly Magazine 


Three Dollars a Year | 
i 


Founded in 1848 





lished December 22, and will be a notable number. In addition to 


ie TWELFTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL NUMBER will be pub- 


articles of general interest from well known writers there will be 





articles on important financial subjects as in previous years. The financial | 





review of the year written by a specialist will appear, and sixteen pages } 
giving the highest and lowest prices of bonds in 1910, the-last sale and the | 
] 
net yield, will also be a feature of our Financial issue. 
Banks, trust companies, savings banks, bankers and leading financial 
institutions were represented in the last Financial issue in our advertising | 
columns. | 
For more than thirty years THE INDEPENDENT has published | 
quarterly reports of the National and State Banks. 
The prices for advertisements in this number are as follows: 
One page, $112.00 
One-half page, 56.00 
One-quarter page, 28.00 
Two inches, 14.00 
The following advertisements appeared in last year’s Financial number: 
BANKERS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
American Finance & Securities Co. Richard Irvin & Company 
Atwood, Violett & Company Charles H. Jones & Company 
J. S. Bache & Company A. M. Kidder & Company 
August Belmont & Company Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 
A. H. Bickmore & Company J. S. & W. S. Kuhne, Inc. 
Blair & Company Ladd & Wood 
Blake Brothers & Company Lee, Higginson & Company 
Boody, McLellan & Company Meikleham & Dinsmore 
William P. Bonbright & Company Middlesex Banking Company 
J. W. Bowen & Company John Muir & Company 
Brown Brothers & Company John Munroe & Company 
Carlisle & Company J. P. Morgan & Company 
Francis A. Cave & Company Jas. H. Oliphant & Company 
R. B. Chaffin & Company, Inc. Perkins & Company 
Henry Clews & Company J. L. Pettyjohn & Company 
Samuel Collyer William A. Read & Company 
Curtis & Romaine J. & W. Seligman & Company 
R. L. Day & Company Edward B. Smith & Company 
G. W. Dougherty T. W. Stephens & Company 
Harvey Fisk & Sons Swartwout & Appenzellar 
Fleming & Company Trowbridge & Niver Company 
F. P. Freeman & Company G. W. Walker & Company 
Collins Gaines & Company J. G. White & Company, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Co. White & Company | 
N. W. Harris & Company Walter L. Williamson j 
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NATIONAL AND 


Bank of America 

Bank of Huntington 

Bank of the Metropolis 

Bank of North America, Philadelphia 

Bank of Ottawa 

Battery Park National Bank 

Brooklyn Bank 

Chartered Bank of India, 
China 

Chatham National Bank 

Chelsea Exchange Bank 

Commercial National Bank, Chicago 

Drovers Deposit National Bank, Chicago 

East River National Bank 

Farmers & Mechanics National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

Fifth National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank, Boston 

First National Bank, Jersey City 

Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago 

Fourth National Bank 

Fourth Street National Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia 


Australia and 


SAVINGS 


Bank for Savings 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Broadway Savings Institution 
Brooklyn Savings Bank 

Citizens’ Savings Bank 

Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Dollar Savings Bank 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Rank 
Excelsior Savings Bank 

Franklin Savings Bank 


STATE BANKS 


Gallatin National Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Market & Fulton National Bank 
Merchants Exchange National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 

Merchants National Bank, Cincinnati 
Merchants National Bank, Providence 
Metropolitan Bank, Toronto 

Nassau Bank 

National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis - 
National Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank 
National City Bank of Brooklyn 
National Commercial Bank, Albany 
National Newark Banking Co. 
National Park Bank 

National Reserve Bank 

New York County National Bank 
Night & Day Bank 

Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 
Pacific Bank 

Second National Bank 

Third National Bank, St. Louis 
Union Exchange National Bank 
Union National Bank, Cleveland 
West Side Bank 


BANKS 


Greater New York Savings Bank 
Greenwich Savings Bank 

Harlem Savings Bank 

Irving Savings Institution 
Maiden Lane Savings Bank 
North Side Savings Bank 
Schenectady Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Bank 

West Side Savings Bank 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 


Bankers Trust Company 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
Brooklyn Trust Company 
Central Trust Company 
Columbia Trust Company 
Commercial Trust Company 
Jersey 
Commercial Trust Company 
Empire Trust Company 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Company 
Fidelity Title & Trust Company, 
burgh 
Fidelity Trust Company 
Fulton Trust Company 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Hamilton Trust Company 
Hudson Trust Company 
Kings County Trust Company 
Lawyers Mortgage Company 
Lincoln Trust Company 
Lawyers Title Insurance 
Company 


of New 


Pitts- 


& Trust 


Long Island Loan & Trust Company 

Mercantile Trust Company 

Merchants Loan & Trust 
Chicago 

Mississippi Valley Trust Company 

Mortgage Trust Company 

Mount Vernon Trust Company 

Nassau Trust Company 

New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company 

New York Life & Trust 
Company 

Peoples Trust Company 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 

Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket, R. L 

St. Louis Union Trust Company 

Trustee Securities Company 

Trust Company of America 

Union Trust Company 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 

Washington Trust Company 


Company, 


Insurance 


Advertising copy should be received on or before Monday, December 
19th, at the latest. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton Street 


New York 


TELEPHONE 3928 CORTLANDT 
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A NEW BOOK THAT EVERY 
BANKING MAN NEEDS 





THE ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


pt FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A Practical Treatment of the Subject for the 
Banker, the Business Man and the Student 


This is a short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to 
supply the need for a book from which a working knowledge of Foreign 
Exchange can readily be obtained. Carefully avoiding technicalities and 
confusing terms, the author explains his subject in language so simple and 
plain that it can be understood by everybody. 


Mr. Escher is one of the best known writers on financial subjects, 
being a member of staff of the Bankers Magazine and Financial Editor of 
Harper’s Weekly. The author combines a thorough, practical training in 
foreign exchange and long experience in lecturing on the subject at New 
York University. So that he has planned and written his book in such 
a way as to make it of a great value both to the practical business man 
and the student. 


Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its 
movements and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, 
the effect that these movements exert on the other markets — these and 
like questions are taken up in the first part of the book. The second 
part describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and the 
exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, interna- 
tional. trading in securities, the financing of exports and imports, gold 
shipments, and other important phases of the subject. 


This is a book which every student of foreign exchange ought to 
have in his library or on his desk. 


It is a handsomely printed cloth bound book of 160 pages. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Fill out the coupon and order your copy now. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send me one copy “Elements of 
Foreign Exchange,” by Franklin Escher. 
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New Bank Ad. Series 


READY 


Get in Your Order Quickly! 


We have just issued a third series of 60 Commercial 
Bank Advertisements and 100 Savings Bank Adver- 
tisements which are sold to only one bank in a com- 
munity —the first one that applies. 

These advertisements are along the same lines which 
have made the previous series so successful as business 
getters. 

They are printed on pads, ready to be sent to the 
newspaper with the slight changes necessary to adapt 
them to local conditions. The 


60 Commercial Bank 
Advertisements 


AND THE 


100 Savings Bank Advertise- 


ments 


are sold in connection with the third edition of our bank adver- 
tising text-book. ““PusHinc Your Business,” by T. D. MacGregor, 
for $3.00 and $5.00, respectively. 
Write now for the new series of Ads. Ads. and book sent on 
approval, if you wish. 
We have on hand a quantity of the previous series of Com- 
mercial Bank, Savings and Trust Company Advertisements 
Ask for our special combination offer on the whole outfit of new 


and old ads., aggregating 414 separate advertisements on all 
phases of banking. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway, New York 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 


AND 


FUTURE PRICES 


BY 


HARRISON H. BRACE 


“The present volume reveals the student observing 
affairs and commenting thereupon.”—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 





The business man should have the benefit of the ripest 
scholarship on the important question of prices. In 
this book Mr. Brace examines the arguments of numerous 
economic writers in regard to the effect of gold production 
upon prices. All other important influences which may affect 
general prices are given the same careful consideration. The 
arguments are weighed with judicial open mindedness, a 
conclusion: being reached which is well worth the considera- 


tion of the business man. 


Beautifully Printed, Price, $1.50, net 


PUBLISHED BY 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 





—BUY—— 


Western Canada 
Farm Land 


All titles are issued by the Govern- 
ment. Prices range from $12 to $30 
per acre and more. Many conservative 
investors think it will double within five 
years. 

We handle only the best land, per- 
sonally selected. We guarantee fair, 
reasonable prices. 


We believe it to be to your best inter- 
-— put part of your money in this 
and. 


1 We beli you cannot make a better 
Chestnut and 22nd Streets én ki Seco. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. We request your careful consideration. 


Write us what amount you wish to in- 
The Rittenhouse caters to a distinctly refined patronage, vest and we will send descriptions of 
both permanent and transient. Especially ladies travel- itabl fferin ~ 
ling alone. It is lo:ated away from the noise and confu- suitable offerings. 
sion‘of the business district, yet near enough to be conven- 
ient to theatres and shopping. 


The rooms and suites are exquisitely ap- JOHN LEWIS 


pointed, affording every convenience 
Small apartments of one, two, three ani four rooms Western Farm Lands 
rented on short or lorg term leases. Bonds and Mortgages 
An exclusive Cafe. Cuisine and service of the high- 
cst taneane: EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
American Plan, $4.00 per day and up = 
European Plan, $1.50 per day and up P. O. Box 1403 CANADA 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager | 





Individual Advertising Preparation 


HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
to make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 

ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
the campaign. The cost of this service is according to 
the amount of time and work required, the average price 
being reasonable and within the means of any bank. No 
contract is made, the service continuing only as long as 
satisfactory to the institution employing us. We will 
not handle the advertising of competing institutions in 
the same territory. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result- 
getting advertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters for banks, trust companies, real estate and other 
investment houses. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY =s::—::_— :_~— ~NEW YORK 








Bank of Montreal 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Capital - - - $14,400,000 
Rest - - - - 12,000,000 


Undivided Profits- - 681,561 


New York Agency: 


(Opened 1859) 


64 Wall Street 











The Bank of British North America 


Established in 1836. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840. 


Paid-Up Capital £1,000,000 Sterling. 
Reserve Fund £520,000 Sterling. 


HEAD OFFICE, 5 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


JOHN H. BRODIE, ESQ. RICHARD H. GLYN, ESQ. FREDERIC LUBBOCK, ESQ. 

J. J. CATER, ESQ. EDW. ARTHUR HOARE, ESQ. C. W. TOMKINSON, ESQ. 

J. H. MAYNE CAMPBELL, ESQ. HENRY J. B. KENDALL, ESQ. GEO. DUNBAR WHATMAN, ESQ. 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. WwW. S. GOLDBY, Manager. 


Head Office in Canada, 140 St. James St., Montreal. 


H. STIKEMAN, General Manager. 


H. B. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Branches. 
J. McEACHERN. Superintendent of Central Branches, Winnipeg. 
JAMES ANDERSON, Inspector. O. R. ROWLEY, Inspector of Branch Returns. 
E. STONHAM, Assistant Inspector. J. H. GILLARD, Assistant Inspector. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA. 


Agassiz, B. C. Fort George, B. C. Midland, Ont. St. Martins, N. B. 
Alexander, Man. Forward, Sask. Montreal, P. Q. St. Stephen, N. B. 
Ashcroft, B. C. Fredericton, N. B. = St. Catherine St. Saltcoats, Sask. 
Battleford, Sask. Girvin, Sask. North Vancouver, B. C. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Belmont, Man. Greenwood, B. C. North Battleford, Sask. Semans, Sask. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. Halifax, N. S. Oak River, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Bow Island, Alta. Hamilton, Ont. Ottawa, Ont. {King and 
Brandon, Man. ” Westingh’se Ave. Paynton, Sask. ¥ / Dufferin Sts. 
Brantford, Ont. * Victoria Ave. Prince Rupert, B. C. e {Bloor and 
Burdett, Alta. Hedley, B. C. Punnichy, Sask. ' Lansdowne 
Cainsville, Ont. Ituna, Sask. Quebec, Que. Trail, B. Cc. 
Calgary, Alta. Kaslo, B. C. = St. John’s Gate Vancouver, B. C. 
Campbellford, Ont. Kelliher, Sask. Quesnel, B. C. Varennes, P. Q. 
Darlingford, Man. Kingston, Ont. Raymore, Sask. Victoria, B. C. 
Davidson, Sask. Levis, P. Q. Reston, Man. Waldron, Sask. 
Dawson, Yukon. London, Ont. Rossland, B. C. Weston, Ont. 

Duck Lake, Sask. = Market Sq. Rosthern, Sask. West Toronto, Ont. 
Duncans, B. C. Longueuil, P. Q. St. John, N. B. Winnipeg, Man. 
Estevan, Sask. Macleod, Alta. = Union St. Wynyard, Sask. 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. Yorkton, Sask. 


AGENCIES IN THEUNITED STATES 
New York, 52 Wall Street. San Francisco, 264 California Street. 


H. M. J. MCMICHAEL and W.{T. OLIVER, Agents. 3° J. C. WELSH and A. S. IRELAND, Agents. 


Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank’s Branches. 

Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, 
River Plate, Australia, etc. 

Travelers Letters of Credit issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world. 


AGENTS IN CANADA for} Colonial Bank London and West Indies. 
AGENTS IN NEW YORK for Banco de Londres y Mexico, Mexico City and Branches. 








BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


( INCORPORATED 1832) 


Capital, - $3,000,000 
Reserve Fund, 5,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX, N. S. 
DIRECTORS: 


‘JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President CHARLES ARCHIBALD, Vice-President 
R. L. BORDEN G.S.CAMPBELL J. WALTER ALLISON 
HECTOR McINNES H. C. McLEOD N. CURRY 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT. 


H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager D. WATERS, Asst. General Manager 
GEO. SANDERSON, C. D. SCHURMAN, Inspectors 


BRANCHES: 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Amherst Digby New Waterford Springhill Thorburn —sub. to 
Annapolis Royal Glace Bay North Sydney Stellarton New Glasgew 
Antigonish Halifax Oxford Sydney Truro 
Bridgetown Kentville Parrsboro Sydney Mines Westville 
Canning Liver 1 Pictou Trenton—sub.to New Whitney Pier 
Dartmouth New Glasgow River Hebert Glasgow Windsor 


NEW BRUNSWICK Yarmouth 
Campbellton Jacquet River Port Elgin Si. George St. Stephen 


Chatham Moncton Sackville st. John Sussex 
Frederickton Newcastle St. Andrews “Charlotte St. Woodstock 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND QUEBEC 
Charlottetown Summerside Grand River Muvuutreal New Richmond Paspebiac 
Quebec New Carlisle—sub. to Paspebiac 
ONTARIO 
Arnprior Harrietsville Peterborough Toronto Bloor St. West 
Sub. to Rainy River “Queen & Church Sts. 
Belmont St. Catharines “ Bloor & Spadina 
London St. Jacobs “ Don Braneh 
Brantford Ottawa Toronto King Street Welland 
Hamilton Port Arthur ” Dundas Street Weston, Woodstock 
MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton 
BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWFOUNDLAND 
Vancouver Bonavista Burin Carbonear Grand Bank 
Harbor Grace St. Johns Twillingate 


UNITED STATES 
Boston Chicago New York (Agency) 
WEST INDIES 


CU BA—Havana Cienfuegos PORTO RICO—San Juan 
JAMAICA—Kingston Mandeville Montego Bay Port Antonio Port Maria 
Savanna-la-Mar St. Ann’s Bay 


~ CORRESPONDENTS: 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Royal Bank of Scotland 
FRANCE,—Credit Lyonnais and Branches 
GERMANY.—Dresdner Bank and Branches 


UNITED STATES 
New YORK—Bank of New York, N. B. A. BosTtoN—Merchants’ National Bank 
CuiIcaco—First National Bank PHILADELPHIA—Fourth Street National Bank 
BALTIMORE—Citizens’ National Bank SAN FRANCIiscoO—Canadian Bank of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS—First National Bank 
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CANADA 


THE NEW YORK AGENT OF 


THE ROYAL BANK OF GANADA 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE RATES 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANK- 
INC BUSINESS IN CANADA OR IN CUBA 


155 BRANCHES IN CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 2 BANK BLDGS., PRINCES STREET, E. C. 








— AGENCIES IN CUBA, ETC. — 
HAVANA (2 branches) ANTILLA CAIBARIEN CAMAGUEY 
CARDENAS CIENFUEGOS MANZANILLO MATANZAS SAGUA 
SANTIAGO PORTO RICO, Ponce, San Juan BAHAMAS, Nassau 
TRINIDAD, Port of Spain 
Capital, $36,200,000 Surplus, $6,900,000 


Total Assets, $95,000,000 





INCORPORATED 188 


The Traders Bank 


of Canada 


Head Offices TORONTO, CANADA. 


a Capital & Surplus, $6,550,000 
* treet | Total Assets, . 44,500,000 


oat Setvlee; 
ms “*¥rerre BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
epdsoes. | C. D. Warren, Esq., Pres. Hon. J. R. Stratton, V.-Pres. 
C. Kloepfer, Esq., Guelph W. J. Sheppard, Esq., 
C. S. Wilcox, Esq., Hamilton Waubaushene 
H. S. Strathy, Esq., Toronto E. F. B. Johnston, Esq., K. 
C., Toronto 


OFFICERS 


| Stuart Strathy, Gen. Mer. P. Sherris, Inspector 
| N. T. Hillary, Asst. Gen. Mgr. J. L. Willis, Director’s 
J. A. M. Alley, Secretary Auditor 





BANKERS 


GREAT BRITAIN—The London City & Midland Bank, Lt. 
| NEW YORK— National Park Bank 
CHICAGO—First National Bank 
HEAD OFFICE | BUFFALO—Marine National Bank 
TORONTO, CANADA 


______| Over 112 Branches in Canada covering all portions of the Dominion 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS: WIII be pleased to give information as to rates on any 
class of business. Special facilities for making collections throughout Canada. 





THE CANADIAN BAN 
OF COMMERCE 


Sir EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., Pres. 


Cranbrook 
Creston 
Dawson 
Fernie 


Bassano 
Bawlt 
Brandon 
Broderick 
Calgary (3 offices) 
Canora 
Carman 
Carmangay 
Claresholm 
Cleverville 
Crossfield 
Dauphin 
Delisle 
Drinkwater 
Durban 
Edmonton 
Elbow 
Elfros 


Ayr 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Berlin 
Blenheim 
Brantford 
Cayuga 
Chatham 
Cobalt 
Collingwood 
Crediton 


Alberton 
Amherst 
Antigonish 
Barrington 


Head Office: 


TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 Rest, $6,000,000 


A. LAIRD, Gen. Mgr. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA 
Pacific Slope and Yukon 


Greenwood 
Kamloops 
Ladysmith 
Mission City 


Elgin 
Elkhorn 
Gilbert Plains 
Gleichen 
Grandview 
Granum 
Hardisty 
Hawarden 
Herbert 
High River 
Humboldt 
Innisfail 
Innisfree 
Kamsack 
Kindersley 
Langham 
Lanigan 
Lashburn 


Dresden 
Dundas 
Dunnville 
Elk Lake 
Exeter 
Forest 

Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Goderich 
Gowganda 


Bridgewater 
Charlottetown 
Halifax 
Middleton 


Nakusp 
Nanaimo 
Nelson 


Penticton 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 


New Westminster Revelstoke 
Western Provinces 


Lethbridge 
Lloydminster 
Macleod 
Medicine Hat 
Melfort 
Melville 
Milestone 
Milk River 
Monarch 
Moosejaw 
Moosomin 
Morse 
Nanton 
Neepawa 
New Dayton 
Nokomis 


Olds 

Outlook 
Pincher Creek 
Ponoka 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Albert 
Provost 
Radisson 

Red Deer 
Regina 

Rivers 
Saskatoon 
Shellbrook 
Stavely 

Stony Plain 
Strathcona 


North Battleford Strathmore 


Ontario and Quebec 


Guelph 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Latchford 
Lindsay 
London 


Parry Sound 
Peterboro 
Port Arthur 
Port Perry 
Quebec 
Rainy River 


Montreal (2 offices) St.Catharines 


Orangeville 


Ottawa (2 offices) 


Paris 
Parkhill 


Sarnia 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Seaforth 


Simcoe 


Maritime Provinces 


Montague 
New Glasgow 
Parrsboro 

8t. John 


Shelburne 
Souris 
Springhill) 
Summerside 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 16 Exchange Place, WM. GRAY and C. D. MACKINTOSH, Agents 


Portland Ore.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Skagway, Alaska. 


IN MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY, J. P. BELL, Manager 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
LONDON, 2 Lombard Street, E.:C., H.V. F. Jones, Manager. 


BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Bank of England; Bank of Scotland; Barclay & Co,, Limited: Lloyds Bank Limited; 
Union of London ano Smiths Bank, Limited. 


BANKERS IN NEW YORK 
The American Exchange National Bank 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


This Bank, having over 200 branches distributed throughout the Dominion, is enabled 
to offer unsurpassed facilities for making collections in any part of Canada. 


Accounts of American Banks received on favorable terms. 


South Hill 

Stewart 

Vancouver (5 offices) 
Victoria (2 offices) 
White Horse 


Swan River 
Swift Current 
Treherne 
Tugaske 
Vegreville 
Vermilion 
Virden 
Vonda 
Wadena 
Warner 
Watrous 
Watson 
Wetaskiwin 
Weyburn 
Wilcox 
Winnipeg (7 offices) 
Yellowgrass 
Yorkton 


Stratford 
Strathroy 
Thedford 
Toronto (12 offices) 
Walkerton 
Walkerville 
Waterloo 
West Toronto 
Wiarton 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Woodstock 


Sydney 
Truro 
Windsor 





MERCHANTS BANK OF GANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, - MONTREAL 


Capital Paid Up, . . . * $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 4,602,157. 


Board of Directors 


SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Pres. JONATHAN HODGSON, ESQ., Vicke-PREs. 


THOS. LONG, ESQ. C. F. SMITH, ESQ. HUGH A. ALLAN, ESQ. 
C. M. HAYS, ESQ. ALEX. BARNET, ESQ. F. ORK LEWIS, ESQ. 
K. W. BLACKWELL, ESQ. 
E. F. HEBDEN - . - - General Manager. 
T. E. MERRETT - Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector. 
Assistant Inspectors: 


W. E. BUTLER J.J. GALLOWAY 
R. SHAW M. J. MANNING 


Branches and Agencies 


Ontario 


Acton Delta Granton London Owen Sound Tilbury 
Alvinston Eganville Hamilton Lucan Parkdale Toronto 
Athens Elgin Hanover Lyndhurst Perth * Parl’t St. 
Belleville Elora Hespeler Markdale Prescott * Dundas St, 
Berlin Finch Ingersoll Meaford Preston Walkerton 
Bothwell Fort William Kincardine Mildma Renfrew Watford 
Brampton Galt Kingston Mitchel Stratford West Lorne 
Chatham Gananoque Lancaster Muirkirk (Sub.) St. Eugene Westport 
Chatsworth Georgetown Lansdowne Napanee St. George Wheatley 
Chesley Glencoe Leamington Oakville St.Thomas Williamstown 
Creemore Gore Bay Little Current Orillia Tara Windsor 
Owatta Thamesville Yarker 


Quebec 


Montreal, Montreal, Lachine Sherbrooke 


** Head Office, St.JamesSt. “ 1330St. Lawrence Boul. Quebec Ste. Agathe des Mouts 
** 1255 St. Catherine St., E. ** 1866 St Lawrence Boul. ‘** St. Sauveur St. Jerome 
** 320 St. Catherine St.,W. Beauharnois Rigaud St. Johns 


Shawville St. Jovite 
Manitoba 


Brandon Gladstone Macgregor Napinka Oak Lake Russell Souris 
Carberry Griswold Morris Neepawa Portage la Prairie Sidney Winnipeg 
Alberta 


Acme (Tapscot P.O.) Edson Lethbridge Olds Stettler Vegreville 
Botha (Sub.) ap Coulee Mannville Okotoks strome(Sub.) Viking(Meighen) 
Brooks Is.ay Medicine Hat Red Deer Tofield Wainwright 
Calgary Castor(Williston P.O.) Killam New Norway Sedgewick Trochu Wetaskiwin 
Camrose Edgerton — 

Carstairs Edmonton Ledu 


Daysland “* -Namayo ave Saskatchewan 
Antler Arcola Carnduff Gainsborough Gull Lake Kisbey Maple Creek Melville 
Oxbow Saskatoon Onity Whitewood 
British Columbia 


Chilliwack Elko Nanaimo New Westwinster Sidney Vancouver Victoria 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Halifax St. John 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


W. M. RAMSAY, 
C.J. CROOKALL, } Agents 

Bankers in Great Britain.—London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other points. 
The London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. 

Bankers in France.—Credit Lyonnais. 

Bankers in Germany.— Deutsche Bank. 

Bankers in United States.—New York—American Exchange National Bank. 
Boston—Mercharts’ National Bank. Chicago—Northern Trust Co. St. Paul—First 
National Bank. Detroit—First National Rank. Buffalo—Bank of Buffalo. San 
Francisco—Anglo & London-Paris National Bank. 


Canadian Collections 
Having 155 branches in Canada, this Bank's facilities for maKing collec- 


tions throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian cash 
items negotiated at minimum rates at the New York Agency. 





Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT —NOV. 10, 1910 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and investments. ..%14,994.572.17 REE ESSE Rs .. $1,000, 000. 00 
Due from banks 3,255,.320.05 Surplus and net profits. ... 3: 
Clearing House e xchanges 1 776,823.20 Circulation .. paaneoiedoes 
Cash and reserve 3,930,894.75 DOPORS .................2.-.. SRG Skee 


$23,957 ,610.17 $23,957,610.17 


Our correspondents are among the best known banks in the country 


Resources over $23,000,000.00 


Capital : Surplus 
ESTABLISHED 1864 
$5,000,000 a $18,000,000 


Main Office: 28 Nassau Street 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Fifth Avenue Branch 


Fifth Avenue & 43rd Street 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





London Branch 


33 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Transacts a pry Trost Company Business 
Foreign Exchange Investment Offerings 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


DECEMBER, 1910 No. 6 


Volume LXXXI 


CONTENTS 


All Contents are Covered by Copyright, 1910 


Page Page 


A Central Bank with Branches, or a H. Lough, 831—Three Billion Bush- 
System of Real teserve Banks— els of Corn, 835—The “Barometer” 
Which Would Best Suit Our Needs Industry, 835—The Interest Rate on 
and Conditions? Government Bonds, 836—The In- 

Editorial Comment surance Companies’ Dilemma, 838— 

Snitee \ sith dike Investment and Miscellaneous Se- 

gy Pr yiee i curities, 839—Bank and Trust Com- 
Stockwell pany Stocks, 842. 

Adjusting Branch Bank Finances. 3 : Safe Deposits 


. Winteme 
H. M. P. Eckardt 4 Guarding Against the Carelessness 
Foreign Banking and Finance of Safe Deposit Box Renters. By 
The Monetary Reform in the Thomas W. Hotchkiss, 844—In- 
gentine, 788—Merger of the Russo- creasing Business by Publicity, 847 
Chinese Bank, 789-——The Finances French Bankers Studying the Safe 
of Portugal, 789—Extending Use of Deposit System, 849—Chicago Com- 
Domiciled Bills, 790—Foreign Cap- pany Spreading Out, 849. 


ital in Canada, 791—Stable Ex- ie : 
change in Brazil, 791—Money Con- Industrial Houston. By Adolph Boldt 
Starting Postal Banks 


ditions in Germany, 791. 

Banking and Commercial Law Nation’s Pot of Gold 
Recent Decisions of Interest to Latin America 
Bankers, 793—Notes of Canadian From the Rio 
Cases Affecting Bankers, 800—Re- By 
plies to Law and Banking Ques- ing 
tions, 805. 


Grande to Panama. 
Fullerton L. Waldo, 867—Grow- 
Business Relations Between 
Mexico and the United States, 879 


Trust Companies 
New York Trust Companies, 806— 
Officers of Trust Company Section, 
807—Twenty Fruitful Years, 808— 
Foreign Branches, 808—Savings De- 
posits, 808. 

Practical Banking 
Keeping a Record of Open and 
Closed Accounts. By Edgar G. 
Aleorn, 809—A Unique Certificate of 
Deposit, 813. 

Saving Banks 
Surplus and Dividends. By Charles 
E. Sprague, 814—Posting and Prov- 
ing Methods. 3y W. H. Koniffin, 
Jr., 816—Four Billions in Banks, 
823. 
stments 


Winning South American Trade, 
879—Immigration to South Amer- 
ica, 880. 


Banking Publicity 
Going One Better than Four 
Cent. Interest. By G. P. Blackis- 
ton, 881—More Thrift Experiences, 
882—How Banks are Advertising, 
883—Christmas and New Year's, 885 
—Two Good Books, 885—Mr. Lewis 
Honored, 888. 

Book Reviews 

The Banker in a New Aspect 

The Banks of Atlantic City—America’s 
Popular Pleasure Resort 


Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 


Europe’s Investment in American The Plainfield Trust Company, 
Securities. By John Terret, 824— Plainfield, New Jersey, 891—The 
Improvement, 825 — Short-Term Bank of British North America, 
Notes as Investments. By Casper 895—Remodeling Interior Scranton 
Cromwell, 826—The Real Bond Savings Bank, Scranton, Pa., 898. 
Market. By B. Nathan Moran, 828 Banking and Financial Notes 

—Dividend Payments. By William Banks Closed or in Liquidation 


ENTERED IN THE POST-OFFICE AT BOSTON, MASS., -AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has been for sixty years the standard banking monthly of 
the world. It aims to cover the whole broad field of banking in its various phases, 
giving special attention to the practical problems which the every-day banker has to 
meet. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. This price 
includes postage, except to Canada, which will be 50 cents additional, and to other 
foreign countries, $1.10 additional. The publishers will continue to send THE MAGA- 
ZINE to subscribers until a definite order for discontinuance is received. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Advertising rates will be sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—The editors of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE will be glad to receive man- 
uscripts on any subject within the scope of the publication, particularly such as re- 
late to safe deposit business, banking publicity, and the practical management of the 
National Bank, State Bank, Trust Company or Savings Bank. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.—The Bankers Publishing Company publishes many valuable books 


on banking topics and deals in all publications in the banking field. Special list 
mailed on application. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON—127 Federal St. CHICAGO—930 Calumet Bldg. 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“The Pen That’s As Good As Its Reputation” | 








For Christmas 


TO EMPLOYER OR EMPLOYEE 


Waterman’s Ideals as gifts are compliments to the good 
taste; business ability and up-to-dateness of anyone. They 
are sure to be deeply appreciated and their usefulness and 
lasting qualities will provide an implement which will last 
for a lifetime, and be remembered in its superior services as 
the gift of a discriminating friend. Every branch of office 
system and work is improved by the use of Waterman’s Ideals 


Illustrated booklet maid on request. Avoid substitutes 


Dealers Everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


ALSO 


$S School Street, Boston 189 Clark Street, Chicago 734 Market St., San Francisco 
Kingsway, London L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company 


1876 OF NEW YORK 1910 
92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 


Officers 
GEO. F. SEWARD - - President 
ROBT. J. HILLAS . V.-Pres.-Sec. 
HENRY CROSSLEY - - Asst. Sec. 
FRANK E. LAW - 7 2d Asst. Sec. 
GEORGE W. ALLEN - 3d Asst. Sec. 


Directors 

Wm. P. Dixon Wm. J. Matheson 
Alfred W. Hoyt Alexander E. Orr 
Geo. E. Ide Henry E. Pierrepont 
W. G. Low Anton A. Raven 
Frank Lyman John J. Riker 

J. G. McCullough W. Emlen Roosevelt 

Geo. F. Seward 


idelity Bonds . . . 
Employers’ Liability 
Personal Accident . 
arr 
Steam Boiler. . . 


Plate Glass 
Burglary . 
Fly Wheel . 


This Company has been in business over 
thirty years. 

During this time we have done nothing 
spectacular. Our business has grown to 
great volume as a result of the contidence 
of the public in our efficiency and in our 
intent to do right things. 

Whoever deals with us may be sure 
that our rates are based on a very wide 
experience and are not higher than is 
necessary if we are to do right things. 
Our stockholders take nothing from our 
premium earnings, being content that 
their dividends shall be based on a moiety 
of our interest earnings. 

We believe that it may be said with 
absolute truth that we grant 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 3}, 1909 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Stocks and Bonds... .$7,178,267.77 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $3,799,474.54 
Real Estate 1,232,285.23 Claims resisted for Policy-holdergs 741,225.00 
Cash in Banks and - Liability }In process of adjustment...... 97,275.00 
Office 60,812.42 Losses |Further Reserve — N. - 
Gross Premiums see — ea 169,742.43 


course of collection ment 27,255.00 
(mot overdue) .... 910,231.81 All Other Lae. in process of a 715,224.90 
Loans secured by Commission on Premiums in course of col- 
Collateral ......... 177,500.00 lection see++ 252,669.68 
All h 39,826.79 All other ge a2 231,827.57 
other Assets .... 520. Capital stock $1,000,000.00 ;° Surpius to } 3,564,229.90 
Net Surplus " 564,339.90 Policyholders) ** 


$9,598,924.02 $9,598,924.02 
Amount of All Losses Paid to December 31, 1809 ............. oeeeeee es -$31,636,503.21 
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1850 STRICTLY A COMMERCIAL BANk 1910 || 
SE AEE A EEN BROW } 


The Mercantile National Bank | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
195 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


WILLIS G. NASH, President 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
WILLIAM SKINNER, Vice-President EMIL KLEIN, Cashier. 
SAMUEL REDFERN, Assistant Cashier 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH A VIEW TO BUSINESS !S INVITED 


Boston’s Oldest Banking Institution. Incorporated 1792. 


THe Narronat Union Banx 


BosTron 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,000,000 DEPOSITS, $10,000,000 


Henry S. Grew - . + President Charles P. Blinn, Jr. . Vice-President 
Theophilus Parsons . . Vice-President William S. B. Stevens . . . Cashier 


We invite correspondence or an interview with Individuals, Firms, 
Corporations and Banks with a view to opening new accounts. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DENVER, COLORADO 








Deposits, $20,000,000 Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 


D. H. Morrat, President. 
Toomas Kee xy, Vice-President. F. G. Morrat, Cashier. 
C. 8. Haveuwout, Assistant Cashier. J. C. Houston, Assistant Cashier. 





Collections promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited 


The National Gity Bank of Chicago 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Organized 1907 


Capital - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus - 300,000.00 
Deposits - 25,000,000.00 


All Accounts under the direct supervision of the Officers of this Bank. 
OFFICERS 
D. R. FORGAN, President 

ALFRED lL. BAKER, Vice-President A. W. MORTON, Asst. Cashier 

HM. EK. OTTE, Vice-President W. T. PERKINS, Asst. Cashier 

F. - CRANDALL, Vice-President HENRY MEYER, Asst. Cashier 

lL. H. GRIMME, Cashier W. N. JARNAGIN, Asst. Cashier 

W. D. DICKEY, Asst. Cashier R. U. LANSING, Mgr., Bond Dept. 








New, Interesting and Profitable Book for All Bankers 


A Practical Treatise on Banking 
and Commerce 


By GEORGE HAGUE, 


Formerly General Manager of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 


ERE is a splendid new 400-page book which every bank man ought 

to have in his working library. 

Mr. Hague, who is one of the oldest and best known bankers in Can- 
and, in writing this book has drawn upon the experience of fifty years. 
The author has filled his pages with practical information and helpful 
suggestions—food for thought and stimulus for successful efforts on 
the part of every reader. 

In its forty chapters, the book shows the relation of commerce to 
banking and is of value to all merchants and bankers who are interested 
in the broad field of business in general, as wel] as to the men at the head 
of a financial institution or behind the counters of a bank in any capacity. 

The book is written in a bright and interesting style. At times the 
author is epigrammatic. Always he is sound and helpful. The con- 
stant impression the reader gets is that he is being taken into the con- 
fidence of a man who has done big things, but has not overlooked the 
importance of details—the little things that make for success in business. 


Mechanically, the book is a fine example of the bookmaker’s art. 
It is clearly printed on fine paper and handsomely bound. ' 


The price is $3.00, carriage prepaid. 
Send for full descriptive circular or fill out this coupon now. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which send to the address below one copy 
of “A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND COM- 
MERCE,” by George Hague. 





7 OW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING ” 


An authoritative and interesting publication, illustrating principles 


of analysis. 
business men. 


A valuable reference book for bankers, lawyers and 
Limp Leather, $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCE LIBRARY, 3730 No. Sydenham St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—-A. C. Robinson and George D. Ed- 
wards have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Commonwealth ‘Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


—Stockholders of the Republic Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have voted to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The stock will 
be offered. to stockholders on a basis of 
fifty per cent. of their present holdings at 
$62.50 a share ($50 to be applied to capi- 
tal account and $12.50 to surplus), makin 
the total capital and surplus $400,000. 


—F. W. Capper has been appointed cash- 
ier of the Home National Bank of Union 
City, Pa., vice James M. Dunbar. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Frank H. Moss was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Benjamin Githens. The sum of 
$50,000 was added to surplus, making that 
fund $1,450,000. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
First National Bank of McKeesport, Pa., 
Charles A. Tawney, cashier, was elected 
vice-president of the institution, to fill the 
position made vacant by the death of J. W. 
Bailie a few weeks ago. Mr. Tawney will 
continue as cashier. 


—Jacob H. Schiff, senior member of the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
has been made a trustee of the Central 
Trust Company of New York. He was also 
elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 


—The Arlington ‘rust Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., began business on October 17 
with $200,000 capital. It is successor to the 
Arlington National Bank, which was placed 
in voluntary liquidation on October 15. The 
bank had a capital of $100,000, 


—Henry F. Wilson, assistant secretary of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
has forsaken his bachelor ways. He was 
married Nov. 9 to Miss Ruth Gray Ludlow, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 1. R. Ludlow 
of Sherman, Texas. Mr. Wilson commenced 
his banking career in 1900, when he became 
connected with the New York Security and 
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Trust Company. He worked his way up 
and in 1904 became identified with the 
Bankers Trust Company, in which company 
he now holds the important official position 
of assistant secretary. 


—Newton D. Alling, who has been with 
the Nassau Bank of New York twenty 
years, and Ray M. Bailey, who has been 
with it fourteen years, have been elected 
assistant cashiers of the bank. 

Mr. Alling for the last two years has 
been chief clerk of the bank. This past 
year he was president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, presiding at the an- 
nual convention, wi.... was held last June 
at Chattanooga. He has been a member of 
the board of governors of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and is a past president of the chapter. 
Mr. Bailey, the other newly elected assistant 
cashier, is also an enthusisatic member of 
the A. I. B. 


—On Nov. 1, Fred Sutton, cashier of the 
First State Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was succeeded by C. M. Hammel, formerly 
assistant cashier; M. M. Bath was elected 
assistant cashier, and C. O. Rhoades, teller. 


—The Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco is now doing business in its new 
home at Market street and Grant avenue. 
The new building, a graceful granite struc- 
ture of Grecian type, is one of the most 
beautiful banking houses in the West, and 
represents a money outlay of about $1,750,- 
000. The main room is fifty-five feet in 
height from ceiling to dome, but the effect 
of unusual height is softened and mini- 
mized by a gallery running around the en- 
tire room, furnishing a mezzanine floor, on 
which are located the trust department, 
bookkeepers’ desks, etc. The directors’ 
room, beautifully finished in Circassian 
walnut, is on the third floor. The vaults, 
bank and safe deposit are in the basement, 
below the street level. The color scheme 
produced by marble and bronze fixtures, 
and the rich gold and ivory tinting in walls 
and ceiling, sets a new standard in interior 
bank architecture in San Francisco. Every 
modern device for facilitating quick com- 
munication and a high degree of service, 
such as the dictograph, telautograph, pneu- 
matic tube system, etc., are to be found, 





The Question of GOLD 
PRODUCTION Simplified 


for the Business Man 


All important aspects of the recent increased 
Production of Gold and the Future of Prices 
are discussed in a new book published by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


PRODUCTION AND FUTURE PRICES 


by 


Harrison H. Brace, LL.M. 


The whole subject is presented in a remarkably 
lucid manner.—Omaha World-Herald. 


The book is a careful study of the theme at hand. 
It presents in a condensed form a great mass of 
data which must prove of value to the student of 
prices.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Beautifully Printed — Price $1.50 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BANKERS ‘PUBLISHING 


{253 Broadway, New York 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and the wisdom and good taste displayed in 
the structure and furnishing of the bank 
are to be commended. The total assets 
under the control of the bank in ail depart- 
ments exceed $140,000,000. 


BANKS CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDA- 
TION 


ARKANSAS. 
Mena—National Bank of Mena: in liquida- 
tion, Nov. 1 
CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles—All Night & Day Bank; in 
hands of state superintendent, October 14. 
KENTUCKY. 
Beattyville—National Bank of 
closed October 15. 
Olive Hill—Olive Hill 
liquidation, Oct. 15. 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge—First National Bank; 
untary liquidation, October 1. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brookline—Brookline National 
iiquidation, Oct. 31. 
Lawrence—Arlington 
liquidation, Oct, 15. 
MICHIGAN, 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, October 1. 
Detour—Chippewa County Bank; closed Oc- 


tober 6. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg—American National 
liquidation, Nov. 2. 
NEW JERSEY. 
North Plainfield—Borough National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, September 15. 
NEW YORK. 
Poland—National Bank of Poland; in volun- 
tary liquidation, July 1, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Maddock—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation October 4. 
WISCONSIN. 
Ladysmith—Ladysmith National 
liquidation Oct. 24, 
WYOMING. 


Saratoga—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation July 1. 


Beattyville; 
National Bank; in 


in vol- 


Bank; in 


National Bank; in 


Bank; in 


volun- 


Bank; in 


volun- 


THOSE ‘“‘ SOFT HUNDRED DOLLAR 
BILLS 


be HE request for an ‘old soft hundred 
dollar bill’ has become so frequent 
of late,” said the ladies’ teller in 
an uptown bank, “that I made so bold as to 
ask a friendly depositor what this feminine 
craze for shabby hundred dollar bills stood 
for. 


***All your hundred dollar bill ladies have 
autos, I suppose?’ she said. I admitted 
that most of them had. 

“*Most of them have country places with- 
in easy motoring distance?’ was her next 
question. I thought a minute and said that 
many of them were semi-suburbanites. 

“She then went on to say that if I was 
any kind of a Sherlock Holmes Id be able 
to put these facts together and see that 
suburban living often necessitated rapid 
motoring; that this meant arrest and that 
bail was a good thing to have on hand. 
An extra hundred dollar bill, closely wadded 
and pinned under a cushion of the machine 
was fairly safe from theft and often saved 
the situation. A new bill is too crisp for 
pinning and is apt to rustle when touched. 
The old bill’s just the thing for tucking 
away in a card case or vanity bag or pin- 
ning in some pocket of the machine. 
‘Quite safe,-but effective,’ was the way she 
summed up the bailing virtues of the shab- 
by hundred dollar bill.".—New York Sun. 


SUB-TREASURIES AT ST. LOUIS 
AND CHICAGO TO MUTILATE 
OLD PAPER MONEY 


HE Treasury Department has _ ex- 
tended the system of cancelling notes 
to the sub-treasuries at St. Louis and 
Chicago, which, it is said, will result in a 
saving of about $75 per day at each place. 
The old system was to send the money 
for redemption to Washington, where it was 
cancelled and cut. The government had a 
standing contract with the express compan- 
ies to transport this money. Now since the 
money is cancelled and cut at the sub- 
treasuries, the mutilated money can be sent 
by registered mail with a great saving. 
This plan has been in operation in the sub- 
treasury at New York for some time. 


A NOVEL ‘“ BANK BOOK’’ 


Victor M. Grab & Co. of Chicago, manu- 
facture a beautifully oxidized copper fin- 
ished bank, made of best cold rolled steel. 
It locks with master key and has openings 
for coin and bills. It is shaped like a book. 
It is neat, handy to carry and light in 
weight, yet practically indestructible. Size 
3%x5x1% inches. Has nickeled name plate, 
on which bank’s name is stamped. Every 
bank like this given out insures increased 
deposits, because the teller has the key and 
he alone can open the bank and take out 
money placed therein. 








The Cashier Says:— 
“The State Bank Examiner 


made quite a record here— 
completed his summary in less 
than two days—but he uses 
the Burroughs. That makes 
the big difference. 


Why, only a few years ago 

the Examiner required fully a 

. week to learn our condition. 

We used to sort of dread his 

coming— meant bother and 

night work to us—now, it is 
just a pleasant diversion. 


This Examiner is a new 
man, an ex-cashier. He 
asked for two clerks and two 
Burroughsand got busy. With 
this mechanical bookkeeper, 
in one third the time required 
by the old method of adding 
and listing figures by hand, he 
totals up all collateral, stocks, 
loans, deposits—also the blot- 
ters, registers and bill books. 
He has it down to simple 
system—the Burroughs does 
it—he surely is a Burroughs 
enthusiast. 

We keep 6 Burroughs busy here 
ail the time and I've asked the 
Board for two more—I'll get them 
too! We all appreciate their value 
as money-savers. Drop a line to the 
factory and ask for their interesting 
Bank literature. Address them this 
way: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


61 Burroughs 
Block, Detroit, 
Michigan, 


European 
Adee 

65 High Hol- 
born, London, 


W. C. England 


DESKS 
CHAIRS 


and 


Filing Cabinets 


in 


Finest Mahogany 


and 


Quartered Oak 


Write for Catalogs 


Sie Niacey Co 


343 BROADWAY. . NEW YORK 


Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 


these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aapects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 











The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 


American Banks, 


Rankers and 


Trust Companies. 








ALABAMA 


W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Capital $75,000 
I iaccancescas .. 25,000 
Undivided Profits... 62,000 


A. L. Rison, Pres. 





Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on 
day of payment. Established 1866. 





ARIZONA 





BANK OF ARIZONA. 


(Incorporated 1877.) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Capital $50,000 
Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits...... 116,000 


a 7 Richards, Pres. 
. W. Wells, Vice- yom 
ML B. Hazeltine, Cash. 
C. A. Peter, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 

uick returns. Deposits one million 

ollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 








ARKANSAS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


$200,000 
130,000 





Capital 
Surplus 


T. W. M. Boone, Pres. 
Jos. M. Spalding, Vice-Pres. 
P. A. Ball, Cash. 
A. 8. Dowd, Asst. Cash. 
E. M. Dickenson, Asst. Cash. 


We want your collections. A 
trial will prove satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence solicited relative to 
accounts and investments in this 
locality 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ER $500,000 
Surplus 465,000 


Cc. E. Currier, Pres. 
Hugh T. Inman, Vice-Pres, 
George R. Donovan, Cash 
James 8. Floyd, Asst. Cash. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


$200,000 
309,000 


CE osc cccess 
Undivided Protits.. 


Jacob Phinizy. Pres. 
Wm. A. Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Charles G. Goodrich, Cash. 
Rufus H. Brown, Asst. Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business entrusted to us. 
Special care given to investments. 
Correspondence invited. 


ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


$100,000 


Capital 
100,000 


Surplus 


E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
C. O. Patier, Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 


Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 








NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


— bcaiteirinetaniacdoeend $150,000 
112,000 


C. Downing, Pres. 
E. H. Mason, Vice-Pres. 
Albert Fendig, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Sheldon, Cash. 
J. H. Parker, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given collec- 
tions which are actually presented 
and remitted for on day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 





SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA 


Capital $628,600 
PR icaccmnanns 450,000 


W. F. McCauley, Pres. 
Chas. G. Bell, Vice-Pres. 
S. L. Clay, Cash. 
M. D. Papy, Asst. Cash. 


Collections handled promptly and 
remitted for at lowest rate of ex- 
change. Accounts of banks, bank- 
ers, merchants, corporations and 
individuals solicited. 


HAWAII 


BISHOP & CO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIL 


Le ene $800,000 


(S. M. Damon 
Alexander Garvie 
A. W. T. Bottomley) 


Collections anywhere in the Is- 
lands promptly made and remit- 
ted for at most favorable rates. 
Cable address “Snomad.”’ 


LOUISIANA 





OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK. 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. .. 


E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
J.A. Perkins, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 6920. 
ness October 1, 1903. 
solicited. 


25,000 


Began busi- 
Collections 








MARYLAND 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Ree $100,000 
es 100,006 
Undivided Profits... 50,000 


Robert Shriver, Pres 


J.L. Griffith, Cash 

Transacts a general banking busi- 

ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and correspondence. 


MISSOURI 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


| ae $3,000,000 
Surplus... . 3, 500,000 
Undivided Profits 1,917,107 


Julius S. Walsh, Chairman 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
S. E. Hoffman, Vice-Pres. 
J. E. Brock, Sec. 
Hugh R. Lyle, Asst. Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Louis W. Fricke, Asst. Sec. 


Transacts a general financial, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business. Correspondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see lower one-half inside back 
cover page. 
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NEVADA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXAS 





NIXON NATIONAL BANK. 
(Succe to Bank of Nevada) 


RENO, NEVADA. 


Ee $1,000,000 
Surplus........... 200,000 


Geo. S. Nixon, Pres. 
F. M. Lee, Vice-Pres. 
R. C. Turrittin, Cash. 
H. H. Kennedy, Asst. Cash. 


Any business entrusted to our 
care Will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


NEW JERSEY 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


(Chartered 1890) 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Capital $50,000 
Surplus............. 75,000 
Undivided Protits. 34,000 
CO eee 992,000 


Donald Mackay, Pres. 
Clinton H. Blake, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Springer, Cash. 
Collections solicited. Remittance 


on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 





VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. 


VINELAND, N. J. 


| $50,000 = 
I sai ccsin eines 60,000 
Undivided Profits... 23,000 


Myron J. Kimball, Pres. 
D. Harry Chandler, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. Lafferty, Cash 
Wm. Macgeorge, Asst. Cash. 


Prompt and careful attention to 
all collections in Southern New 
Jersey. 


NEW YORK 





PEOPLE’S BANK. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Capital $300,000 
Surplusand Profits 325,000 
Deposits 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
Cc. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Cash. 
Howard Bissell, Asst. C. 
C, G. Feil, Asst. C. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafts 
with bills of lading. 





JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Ee $250,000 
NB ictdnniaces 50,000 
Undivided Profits. 301,000 


G.B. Massey, Pres. 
John C, Knowlton, Vice-Pres 
G. V.8. Camp, Cash. 
P. Norton, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest and largest bank in North. 
ern New York. Your business 
solicited. 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


CA irecscseesas 5 $150,000 
Surplus. ............ 600,000 
Undivided,Profits. 104.000 


A. H. McClintock, Pres. 
Irving A. Stearns, Vice-Pres. 
Geo, H. Flanagan, Cash. 


Collections promptly made on all 
accessible points at reasonable 
rates and remitted for on day of 
payment. 


RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL TRUSTCO . 
(Pawtucket Branch.) 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Capital 
Surplus 


.. $3,000,000 
4,000,000 


William H. Park, Mer. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at lowest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacitic National 
Banks of Pawtucket). 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Capital.................$300,000 
Surplus and Profits... 350,000 


EH. Pringle, Pres. 
M. W. Wileon, Cash. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Asst. Cash. 


Special attention 
collections. Drafts on Charleston 
drawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


given to city 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Capital. $80,000 
Surplus. = 80,000 
Undivided Profits over 80,000 
Deposits over ..2,800,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres 
Walter Williman, Cash. 
H. J. Bollman, Asst. Cash. 


PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


.$250,000 
55,000 


Capital 
Sarpias...o<... 


Wille Jones, Pres. 
John Siebels, Vice-Pres. 
J.P. Matthews, Cash 





ED. McCARTHY & CO. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


General banking business. Send 
us your Texas items, especially 
your Galveston business. Prompt 
attention given. 


VIRGINIA. 


NATIONAL STATE 
AND CITY BANK. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - $1,000,000 


Surplus 600,000 


Wm. H. Palmer, Pres 
J.S. Ellett, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. M. Hill, Vice-Pres 
J. W. Sinton, Vice-Pres. 
Julien H. Hill, Cash. 


Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited. 








WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, 


OF MILWAUKEE. 


Capital 
Surplus 


...-.-$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Fredk. Kasten, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. E. Arnold, Vice-Pres. 
Herman F. Wolf, Cash. 
L. G. Bournique, Asst. Cash. 
W. L. Cheney, Asst. Cash. 
Walter Kasten, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collections. 
Correspondence invited. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Head Office, Ottawa. 


Capital paid up. .$3,000,000 
Rest & Undivided 
3,405,991 

Total Assets. ....33,524,891 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions on points in Western Canada 
and returns made promptly at low- 
est rates. 


J.B. Monk, Mgr. Winnipeg Branch 
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Selected List of Lawyers. 


NOTICE.—The Lawyers in this List comprise bank, commercial and corporation Attorneys who 
have been recommended to the Publishers of THE BANKERS’ MAaGAZINE.by a Bank or well. 
known merchant in the place or vicinity. It is the intention to have the List include onl 
the names of individual Lawyers and firms cspecially equipped for handling (1) the genera 
legal business arising from banking operations; (2) litigated cases intimately related to bank 
ing, mercantile and corporation business, and (3) collections of bankers and merchants. 

Legal business may be entrusted to the Lawyers represented below with the assurance tha: 
it will receive: Ist, proper attention; 2d, a quick and business-like response; and 3d, prompt 





remittances of collections. 


ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana, Miller Co CB& HENRY MOORE. 


Corporation and commercial law. Attorneys 
for Merchants & Planters Bank. Compilers of 
the Laws of Arkansas for THE BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Camden, Camden Co... -WILSON & CARR, 


314 Market Street. 

Practice in all Courts of New Jersey. 
poration, bankruptcy and commercial law. 

Refer to: Security Trust Co. 


Cor- 


MINNESOTA. 
Winona, Winona co... SIMPSON & SIMPSON, 


Attorneys for Second National Bank. Cor- 
poration rea] estate and probate law. 

Refer to: Mississippi River Logging Co., 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Chicago, Great 
Western Railway Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Green Bay and Western Railway Co., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. Also any bank 
in the City of Winona, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cleveland, Bolivar co..CHA Ss. SCOTT, WOooDS 
& SOMERVILLE. 


Rosedale, Bolivar Co.... CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SOMERVILLE. 


Refer to: Supreme Court Judges of Miss.; 
Hanover National Bank, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Ills. Central R. R.. New York 
City; Bank of Rosedale, of which Charles Scott 
is president. 


MISSOURI. 
St eal aie Co.....4ERRIT H. TEN BROEK, 


717 Locust Street. 
Attorney and Counsellor. 


Wah THIAPRHS 





NEW YORK. 
New York, 


New York Co...... GODFREY N. NELSON, 
52 Broadway. 
Corporation, jeer ne gd and commercial law 


Refer to: Standard Trust Company, New 
York; New Netherland Bank, New York; 
Swariwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, New 


York; H. W. Miller of Keech, Loew & Com 
papy, Bankers, New York; Madison Trust 
Company, New York. 


TEXAS. 
Denison, Grayson co...N. H. L. DECKER, 


Corporation and commercial law and land liti- 
gation, specialties. Local attorney M. K. & T. 
Ry. Notaries. No criminal cases. 

Refers to: National Bank of Denison, Deni- 
son; Franklin MeVeagh, Chicago. 


San Antonio, 
Boxar Co..... ROBERT L. BALL, 
Attorney for National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas, of which Mr. Ball is Vice- 
President 
Refer to: National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; F. E. Marshall, President Phenix Nat- 
ional Bank, New Yor; H. P. Hilliard, Vice- 
President Mechanics American National Bank, 
St. Louis; Seymour Coman & Co., Bankers, 
Chicago; First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto, York vist... JENNINGS & CLUTE, 


Traders Bank Building. 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries Public. 
itors for the Bank of Hamilton. 


Solic 











GODFREY N. NELSON 


Certified Public Accountant, State of New York 


Member of the New York Bar 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 3406 Broad.’ 


General Accounting, Auditing, Special Investigations, Bank Audits, 
Estate, Bankruptcy and Municipal Accounting 
Reports for Underwriters, etc. 


COMMERCIAL AND BANKING REFERENCES 





















PATENTS 


$s 180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My FREE BOOKS 


telling HOW OTHERS will do the same IN THE 
FUTURE. “WHAT AND HOW TO INVENT” 
book free. 


E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 


S48 F St., Washington, D.C. Holel Purilan 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 





after date of first winding the 100 Yards West of Massachusetts Avenue 


next winding will be due, but not Car Lines 
until then if you have a Prentiss 60 


a —- This =o — excel- i coal . 

ent timekeeper whio eeps per- A Distin ti Bo t H 

fect time throughout its long run, Cc ve $ on ouse 
and the calendar changes day after = —_———— 


day without any attention. If you 


clock oa oan yp Be | Lay Opened last November with every modern 


correct time and date. resource for transient and permanent 
Also Frying-pan, Synchronized, guesis : 
Program, Electric and Watch- comeniinntasn 
man’s clocks. Lake < . 
Send for Catalogue No. 327. Write for Literature 
THE PRENTISS CLOCK —_—— 
IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


Dept. 32,92 Chambers St., N.Y. City 








E. P. COSTELLO Manager 


ONLY N. Y. HOTEL WITH WINDOW SCREENS THROUGHOUT 


otel Cumberland 


KEPT BY A FORMER BANKER NEW YORK 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street. 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 


Ideal Location. Near Depots, Shops and Central Park 


Broadway cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS RATES REASONABLE 
$2.50 with Bath, and up 


10 MINUTES WALK FROM 20 THEATRES 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


H. P. STIMSON, Formerly President American National Bank of 
Kansas City ; lately with Hotel Imperial, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BANKERS 
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HOTEL WINDSOR 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach Front 
Open all year S. S. PHOEBUS. Manager 


LOCATING IN NEW YORK 


If you contemplate living in New York consider 


The Hotel Ansonia 


as your permanent or temporary stopping place 


HOUSEKEEPING AND NON-HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 


Furnished and Unfurnished Maid Service Optional 


HOUSEKEEPING NON-HOUSEKEEPING 
: ee -— aan A ee — 2 Rooms and Bath . . . . $900 $1,200 
ooms an ath . i : : 
ane ant meh. : ; 2.700 3 Rooms and Bath . - 1,500 2,000 
10 Rooms and Two Baths . 3,600 3 Rooms and Two Baths . 2,400 
11 Rooms and Three Baths . 3,600 3,800 


Fireproof in Every Sense of the Word 


Broadway at Seventy-Third Street Subway Express Station 


May a diagram book be sent you? 








The Safe to Trust 


If you are organizing a new Bank, or have wisely come 
to the conclusion that your old style plate safe is an 
antique and unsafe, you should not be satisfied to have as 
a vital part of your equipment any but the best safe made. 

We are the originators of the MANGANESE STEEL Sare. 
Ask the opinion of any of the thousands of bankers using 


our safes. It is a proven proposition. 


Write To-day for Full and Interesting Information 


Manganese Steel Safe Co. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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It Begins and it Finishes your work 


This is exactly what is done by the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 


The machine which writes 
but doesn’t add, stops half 
way. 

The machine which adds 
but doesn’t write, stops half 
way. 

But the Remington-=- 
Wahl machine doesn’t stop 
half way. 


It is 


The One Machine Which Does It All 


For bank remittance work, country bank statement work, cus- 
tomer’s statement work, or any other kind of bank work, this 
machine is always a finisher. 


Send for our new illustrated 
. ae 
‘¢ The Machine for Banks’”’ 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


325-327 Broadway, New York, Or Any City on Earth 





Bertron, Griscom & Jenks 
BANKERS 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall Street 
New York 


Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Investment Securities 


We make a specialty of Organizing, Operating, Financing 
and Selling the Securities of Public Service Corporations 


THE 
()ODYMAN UAl 
SERVICE- 
Manifold Protection for Investors, Bankers and Business Men 


Statistical 


Moody’s 
Manual 


The standard authority on 
American Corporations. Ac- 
curate and complete Geoerth- 
tions of 8000 steam rail- 
roads, public utilities, pri- 
vate industries, mines, etc 
Their date and place of in- 
corporation, securities, cap- 
italization, earnings,  divi- 
dends, bond issues, directors 
with their addresses, and 
much other useful informa- 


on. 
1910 Edition, 3500 pages, 
now being delivered, Indis- 
nsable to everyone with money 
invest. Adopted by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Monthly 
Digest 
A monthly supplement to 
Moody’s Manual, reporting 
all corporation changes, such 
as new issues of stocks and 
bonds, earnings, income ac- 
counts, reorganizations, re- 
ceiverships, etc. Keeps the 
Manual down-to-date. This 
is a vital feature, exclusive 
with us, which has hereto- 
fore been impossible in a 
yearly publication. Antici- 
pates inquiries, and makes 
many special reports un- 
necessary. 


Research 

Private reports on any 
corporation. Absolutely ac- 
curate and confidential. Of 
great value for studying se- 
curities before purchasing, 
and for watching them af- 
terwards. Will keep sub- 
scribers continually posted, 
if desired. Invaluable to in- 
vestors owning speculative 
securities and to banks hold- 
ing many collateral loans. 
These researches are made 
by experts. 


In addition to these protections against unsound investments the Moody Manual Service 
includes the exhaustive analyses of Mr. Roger W. Babson, the famous statistician, concerning 
the investment value of the securities of 100 of the important railroad systems of America. 

$12 is the cost of the Manual in the U. 8.and Canada. $l4elsewhere. The digest is gratis. 

By all means subscribe for this efficient financial service. We will refund your money if 


unsatisfactory. 


Moody Manual Company, 31-33 Broadway, New York 





$100 


$500 


Six Cent to the Purchaser of the First Mortgage and 
— Collateral Trust 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


North Platte Valley Irrigation Company 


An investment in these bonds is protected by the follow- 
guardin; 


ing remarkable combination of safe-; 


Location. The property adjoins on 
two sides Senator Carey’s famous irri- 
gated farms, the products of which 
have won prizes in many agricultural 
congresses in California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Wyoming and other states. This 
location assures the character of the 
soil and supply of water. 

Construction of the dam which is 
completed (the largest reinforced steel 
concrete dam in the world), reservoirs, 
canals, ditches, etc., were under the 
supervision of the Ambursen Hydraulic 
Construction Co., of Boston, who have 
acquired a reputation for such work. 


gs features: 


Legality. All legal steps pertaining 
to the development of the North Platte 
Valley Irrigation Company have been 
taken under the direction of Clark, 
Reiner & Clark of Cheyenne and Wood 
& Oakley of Chicago, who have given 
unqualified approval. 

Development. A portion of this prop- 
erty is already under cultivation and 
producing most satisfactory results. 

Settlement. About 28,000 acres of 
this land have already been sold td 
bona fide settlers whose contracts have 
been p upon by counsel for the 
Trustee. 


$1000 


Every bond issued represents land actually sold to bona fide settlers with 
water on the land. Such bonds are further secured by water purchase con- 
tracts Seas with the Trustee to the amount of $125 for every $100 worth of 
bonds ie 


Descripttbe circular containing additional safeguarding features Will be sent upon request 


BLAKE & REEVES 34 Pine Street NEW YORK CITY 


Funding Company of America 


40 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


Capital $1,000,000 Representatives in all principal cities 


Underwriting Department solicits correspondence with high-grade 
industrial corporations, desirous of procuring funds through first 
mortgage bond issues for improvement or extension purposes. 


Investment Department issues 44% 5-year Gold Bonds, registered, 
redeemable by owner at par and interest at any time on 30 days 
notice; also 6% 10-year Participating Gold Bonds. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


Fiseal Agency. Acts as registrar and transfer agent for securities 
of municipal, railroad and other corporations. 





Bertron, Griscom & Jenks 
BANKERS 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall Street 
New York 


‘ Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Investment Securities 


We make a specialty of ‘Organizing, Quentin, Financing 
and Selling the Securities of Public Service Corporations 


Manifold Protection for Investors, Bankers and Business Men 


Moody’s Manual 

The standard authority on 
American Corporations. Ac- 
curate and complete descrip- 
tions of 8000 steam rail- 
roads, public utilities, pri- 
vate industries, mines, etc 
Their date and place of in- 
corporation, securities, cap- 
italization, earnings, divi- 
dends, bond issues, directors 
with their addresses, and 
much other useful informa- 
tion. 

1910 Edition, 3500 es, 
now being delivered. Indis- 
pensable to everyone with money 
to invest. Adopted by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Monthly Digest 

A monthly supplement to 
Moody’s Manual, reporting 
all corporation changes, such 
as new issues of stocks and 
bonds, earnings, income ac- 
counts, reorganizations, re- 
ceiverships, etc. Keeps the 
Manual down-to-date. This 
is a vital feature, exclusive 
with us, which has hereto- 
fore been impossible in a 
yearly publication. Antici- 
pates inquiries, and makes 
many special reports un- 
necessary. 


Daily Digest 

Each day except Saturday 
subscribers to this special 
Service are mailed a resume 
of all the important corpor- 
ation news appearing in the 
various publications of that 
date, thus enabling them to 
keep ‘“‘tabs’’ on all corporate 
news without the necessity 
of readin an unlimited 
number o papers. These 
news items are in most 
cases in the form of a digest, 
outlining in a comprehensive 
manner all of the pertinent 
facts. This Service is almost 
indispensible to financial in- 
stitutions and investors. 
Further informaiion and cost 
upon request. 


In addition to these protections against unsound investments the Moody Manual Service 
includes the exhaustive analyses of Mr. Roger W. Babson, the famous statistician, concerning 
the investment value of the securities of 100 of the important railroad systems of America. 


$12 is the cost of the Manual in the U. 8. and Canada. $l4elsewhere. The monthly digest 


is gratis. 


By all means subscribe for this efficient financial service. We will refund your money if 


unsatisfactory. 


Moody Manual Company, 31-33 Broadway, New York 








$100 


$500 


Six per Cent to the Purchaser of the First Mortgage and 
Collateral Trust 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


North Platte Valley Irrigation Company 


An investment in these bonds is protected by the follow- 
ing remarkable combination of safe-guarding features: 


Lecation. The property adjoins on 
two sides Senator Carey's famous irri- 
gated farms. the products of which 
have won prizes in many agricultural 
congresses in California. Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Wyoming and other states. This 
location assures the character of the 
sei! and supply of water. 


Construction of the dam which is 
completed (the largest reinforced steel 
concrete dam in the world), reservvirs, 
canals. ditches. etc.. were under ‘the 
supervision of the Ambursen Hydraulic 
Construction Co.. of Boston, who have 
acquired a reputation for such work. 


Legality. All legal steps pertaining 
to the development of the North Platte 
Valley Irrigation Company have been 
taken under the direction of Clark, 
Reiner & Clark of Cheyenne and Wood 
& Oakley of Chicago. who have given 
unqualified approval. 

Development. A portion of this prop- 
erty ts already under cultivation and 
producing most satisfactory results. 

Settlement. About 28,000 acres of 
this land have already been sold to 
bona fide settlers whose contracts have 
been passed upon by counsel for the 
Trustee. 


$1000 


Every bond issued represents land actually sold to bona fide settlers with 
water on the land. Such bonds are further secured by water purchase con- 
cooeee deposited with the Trustee to the amount of $125 for every $100 worth of 

ds issued. 


Descriptive circular containing additional safeguarding features Will be sent upon request 


BLAKE & REEVES 34 Pine Street NEW YORK CITY 


Funding Company of America 


40 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


Capital $1,000,000 Representatives in all principal cies 


Underwriting Department solicits correspondence with high-grade 
industrial corporations, desirous of procuring funds through first 
mortgage bond issues for improvement or extension purposes. 


Investment Department issues 44% 5-year Gold Bonds, registered, 
redeemable by owner at par and interest at any time on 30 days 
notice; also 6% 10-year Participating Gold Bonds. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


Fiscal Agency. Acts as registrar and transfer agent for securities 
of municipal, railroad and other corporations. 











CUBA 


COLLECTION DER SDP m ne 


Owing to the volume of business, this Department is one of the 
largest in the Bank, Collections cotad “fim eeety: past of the 
Collections 

immediately. 


world, either direct:to Havana or the nearest Branch, 

are not carried a single day, but remittances are made immediately. 
The Collection Department accounts for the money rectived by the 
draft which it sends forward. .Cuban collections to be sent abroad 
are forwarded to the point nearest the. drawee and remittance 
made direct. The whole object is to give customers the quickest 
returns. Havana is divided into districts, assigned to the different 
bank collectors, and these districts are covered on receipt of each 
mail, Special collectors are kept for emergencies. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITABE 
Head Office, HAVANA 
New YorKh Agency. NUMBER ONE WALL STREET 


19 Branches in Cuba 
Capital and Surplus - - + «= $5,900,000 
Resources - - = = 2+ =» « $32,900,000 


COLLECTIONS 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPARY 


oes ST. LOUIS seus 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$8,500,000 


, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
CLEARING-HOUSE BUILDING 
‘Tarr. 1, 1910) 
Capital . ” ~ - - $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) ° ” " - 8,108,252 
Deposits - - - 89,966,860 


A. B. HEPBURN, President Cc. C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier 

A. H. WIGGIN, Vice-President E. A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 

8. H. MILLER, Vice-President Ww. E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 
BB, M. CONKEY, Cashier A. C. ANDREWS, Asst. Cashier 


DIREGTORS 


H, W. Camnon, Chairman GRANT B. SCHLEY 7. J. Hitt, St. Paul, Minn. Jon" L. WATERBURY 
@zonecs F. BAKER A. BARTON HEPBURN ALBERTH.WIGGIN GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr., Francis L. Hine 


FORHDIGN' HXEOBRANGE DHPARTMINT 


j Capital - $1,000,000 
‘mw: LIBERTY 222 
Profits - $720,000 


he 


FREDERICK B. SOHENCE, President 

DaniExL G. Rerp, Vice-President 

ZouETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Rreoxs, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


FREDERICK P. MCGLYNN, Asst. Caghier 
Hewry 8. BARTOW, Asst. Cashier - OF NEW YORK 
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; 
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Henry P. Davison, Chairman Ex. Com. 139 Broadway 


The Girard National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital ‘ : , F $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits : - 4,800,000 
Resources . a . ‘4 44,100,000 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, President T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 94 Vice-President 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President JOSEPH WAYNE, Jz., Cashier 
C. M. ASHTON, Assistant Cashier 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO PROPERLY HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS 





